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THIS Work was firft written feveral years 
ago, and delivered to the Publilher, in or- 
der to its being printed then as a Continuation of 
my Syftem of Hulbandry : but, unhappily for 
Mr. Johnfon, a dreadful fire confumed his houfe 
in Pater-nofter Row, together with his valuable 
Stock in Trade, and my comparatively infignifi- 
cant manufcript. A rough Copy of it chancing, 
however, to remain among my other papers, for 
it is feldom that I can reft fatisfied with the firfl. 
writing of any thing that it to be laid before the 
Public, at his requeft I fat about recompofing it, 
as fpeedily as an infirm ftate of health, and forne 
unavoidable avocations which intervened, would 
permit. The Treatife now offered to the Public 
is the refultof that fecond labour-, in the prbfe- 
cution of which, the mod approved writers of 
different countries, and the pradlical experience 
of fome judicious friends in this, have been my 
principal guides. To thefe laft in particular, I 
owe an acceflion of new materials, which were 
not in my former Copy, and by means of which 
this is confiderably enlarged, — I hope, to the ad- 
vantage of the Public. Happy (ball I efteem myfelf, 
if the execution of this part of my undertaking 
fhould meet with the fame approbation^ as my 
Five former Volumes have been honoured with. 

A z Pertuad" 
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iv THE PREFACE. 

Perfuadcd, as I am, that no people in the world 
excel, or perhaps even equal, the Englifh in the 
whole of what relates to the management of Cat- 
tle in general ; yet from a conviftion that even 
the mod experienced may gather at lead ufeful 
hints from the different practices of other nations, 
I have occpafionally (hewn wherein any fueh differ 
fram us in matters of importance, pointed out the 
grounds of that difference, and endeavoured to 
invefti^ate the reafons on which it is founded. 
Likewife, wherever I have quoted, or borrowed 
&om either ancient or modern writers, I have al- 
ways mentioned the place referred to ; and if, as 
hath not unfrequeptly been the cafe, I have feea 
caufe to differ from them, I have a0igned the rea^ 
Ions for my diflent. 

. It is chiefly, indeed, from what rstytes to the 
proper treatment of the various Accidents and 
Difeafes to which all forts of Cattle are liable, 
that I flatter my felf the ( greatqft utility may be 
derived from this work; ; and in that, beftdes the 
inftrudtions I have been favoured with by a gen- 
tleman of great abjjjty in the pr^dice of Surgery, 
as well as deeply filled jn Medicine, I am confi- 
dent, tHat neither of tjiofe excellent writers, Sir 
John Pringle, Bart, and fylr- Sarnuel Sharps, will be 
oflfended at the liberty I have taken in apply- 
ing to the brute Cr^atipp in fimilar cafes, 
the plain and eafy directions which they have 
given for the cure of the human fpecies. They 
nobly aim at doing uruverfal good ; and will 
certainly agree with rpe, that, next to Man, 
Cattle arejuftly entitled to bur tendernefs and 
care, in return for \be eflfentiaj benefits we receive 
from them. 

Thi$ naturally leads me to regret, that we, have 
not in this Country fome Inftitution like that of 
ffye Veterinarian School at, Lyons, which is, by 

Royal 
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Royal Authority, under the Infpeftion of a very 
able Surgeon and good fhyfician, M. Bourgelar, 
<?f whofe fuperior intelligence the reader will find 
repeated proofs in this work. Humanity is mock- 
ed at the .barbarity and ignorance of the generali- 
ty of Farriers ; and it were grearly to be wiftied, 
that men of education and ikill would ceafe to 
think the healing of Cattle an objed beneath their 
notice. Almoft every nation in Europe now fends 
pupils to the Royal Veterinarian School at Lyons ; 
and even fuppoling a pecuniary return to the 
principal objeft aimed at by thofe who mail have 
completed their ftudies in that, or any fimilar Se- 
minary, it cannot be doubted that their withes 
would be amply gratified. 

Having before mentioned the Five Volumes of 
my Syftem of Hulhandry, which were publifhed 
fomc years ago, I gladly embrace this opportunity 
to inform the Public, that the impreffioa bang 
novy difpofed of, and numbers expreffing a defjre 
to fee it reprinted, a new Edition of it is now on 
the point of being lent to the Prefs, in which all 
poflible care has been taken to rc&ify the Errors 
that have been pointed out, and thofe which I have 
myfelf difcovered, in the former Edition i to en- 
rich it with the efftntial improv^tnepts tliat have 
fince been made in the feveral branches of Agri- 
culture, particularly tfie various n'o>v iicflruments 
invented for that fmxpph ; to fit it more com- 
pletely than before, for the ufe of the Practical 
HvjbandMjn y and in a word, to render it more 
worthy of the Nptipeaqd Encouragement of the 

PLltyic. 
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BOOK I. 



Of Horses. 

TO treat this fubjeft with the greater clear- 
nefs and precifion, I (hall divide it into three 
general parts, or chapters: The firft will 
contain directions for judging of the qualities of 
Horfes, and confequently for choofing them, from 
their outward form and appearances ; the fecond will 
relate to the breeding, rearing, and fitting them for 
ufe ; and the third, will be appropriated to their fe- 
veral difeafes, diftinguifliing, firft, thofe which pro- 
ceed from internal caufes ; and, fecondly, fuch as arc 
external ; with thQ proper methods of cure in ei- 
ther cafe. 

The epidemics, to which all forts of beads are 
cxpofed, and the beft means that experience has hi- 
therto pointed out for guarding againft, and curing 
the infcdtion, will be carefully fummed up in a fubfe* 
quent part of this volume. 

B CHAP. 
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2 A TREATISE on CATTLE. 



CHAP. I. 



How to judge of Horfes. 

IN order to judge of a Horfe from his outward 
apgearan<;e, it is neceflary to examine attentive- 
ly the conformation of his feveral parts, efpecially 
his eyes, his mouth, his neck, his (houlders, and his 
legs, if it be a draught-horfe ; and alfo his flanks 
and croup if it be a Saddle-horfe : likewife, to ob- 
ferve carefully his manner of (landing and of going, 
his appetite, his defefts, and his age. 

But as many of thofe for whom this work is chief- 
ly intended, I mean particularly Huflband-men, may 
not be acquainted with the various technical terms 
which muft neceflarily occur in the courfe of this 
fubjedt ; and as a horfe cannot be defcribed in a man- 
ner fatisfa&ory to fuch readers, without previoufly 
explaining the fenfe of thofe terms, defining the fe- 
veral parts of his body, and noticing their perfe&ions 
and defefts ; it will be proper, before I proceed far- 
ther, to give here an explanation of fome of the leaft 
generally known, though not leaft important to be 
underftood. To this end, I (hall begin with the 
horfe's head, from thence proceed to his body, and, 
whidi feems to me the mod natural way, though the 
generality of writers have not obferved it, conclude 
with his extremities, which are the fore and hind 
trains. 

The two parts of a horfe's head which anfwer to 
the temples in man, are called by the fame name. 

The cavities between the eyes and ears, above the 
eye-brows, are called the eye-pits. 

In fome cafes, two parts only are diftinguiftied in 
the eye, namely, the external and the internal. The 
former is the outward coat or tunicle, and the latter 
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HORSES. 3 

thofe parts which are fefcn by looking into the eye 
through the chryftalline humour, by the aperture of the 
pupil : but it furely is wrong to extend the meaning 
of the word pupil to the infide of the eye, as fome 
have done the pupil being, in faft, only an aper- 
ture of the uvea, communicating with the inward 
parts of the eye. 

The parotid glands, which are fituated between the 
ear and the locking of the under jaw, are called the 
vrves. 

The part which is contained between the eyes and 
the noftrils is called the face, and anfwers to the part 
called the nofe in man. 

The cartilage which forms the circular aperture of 
the noftrils, and terminates them above and below, 
is called the rim of the noftrils. 

The tip of the horfe's nofe is the feptem which di- 
vides his noftrils, and is formed by the lower parts of 
the face, terminating at the upper lip. M. de Sol- 
leyfel indeed extends the name of nofe to that part 
alfo of the upper lip which ife under the noftrils. 

The cavity formed by the two bones of the lower 
jaw, reaching from the throat to the beard, is called 
,the channel as is alfo that in which the tongue lies. 

With regard to the teeth, which will be more parti- 
cularly noticed when I come to fpeak of the age of 
horfes ; different names have been given to the fix 
incifory ones in each jaw. 

The two fore teeth are called gatherers j thofe ad- 
joining to the gatherers are called middle teeth, and the' 
laft on each fide are termed the corner teeth. 

The two canine teeth in each jaw, one on each fide, 
and at foifte diftance from the incifories, are cafied 
tufbes. m ^ . 

The vacant fpaces in the two jaws, between the 
incifory and the maxillary teeth, are called bars. 

The creft is that part of the neck which is termi- 
nated or bordered by the mane above, and the throat 
below. 

B 2 The 
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4 A TREATISE on CATTLE, 

The withers begin where the mane ends, and cover 
the upper parts of the two fhoulders. 

The capacity formed by the ribs is called the cheft \ 
but the lower part of the body is called the belly. 

The flanks are at the extremity of the belly, at the 
end of the ribs, and under the kidneys : they reach to 
the beginning of the haunches. 

The haunch is formed by the bone which, in a horfe, 
terminates the upper part of the flank, and extends 
to the rump, or croup, 

The rump extends from the kidneys to the tail. 

The tail is diftinguiftied into two parts, viz. the 
hair and the dock. The dock is the fleftiy part of the 
tail without it's hair. 

The buttocks are fituated under the rump and the 
origin of the tail, and extend to the place where the 
hind leg joins the body. 

To explain the names given to the different parts 
of the fore legs, we rauft now return to the Jboulder. 
This, among horfemen, includes the ftioulder-blade, 
and the humerus ; confequently the parts which an- 
fwer to the ftioulder and arm of a man : for the real 
arm of a horfe feems blended or confounded by the 
lhoulders being united with the body under the fame 
flcin. 

The elbow is placed backward, as in man ; but in 
a horfe it is fituated oppofite to the ribs , at the top of 
the fore leg, where that leg begins to feparate from 
the body. This is the firft joint that appears promi- 
nent ; for that of the arm, with the (houlder, is hid- 
den by the lkin of the animal. 

The firft part of a horfe's fore leg, feparated from 
the body, is called the arm, though it anfwers to what 
is called the fore-arm in man. The external part of 
a horfe's arm is called the thick part of the arm, and 
over it's internal furface runs a vein called the plat vein. 

The joint called the knee, is fituated at the extremi- 
ty of the arm, and at the place of the wrifl in man ; 
and, when the leg is bent, it forms an angle forwards. 

The 
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The /Lank is the fecond part of the fore leg. It 
begins at the articulation of the knee, and anfwers to 
the metacarpus in man. Behind the fhank is a ten- 
don which reaches from one end of it to the other, 
and which is commonly called the back ftnrw. 

The fetlock joint is the articulation at the lower ex- 
tremity of the (hank : the ankle-joint of a horfe. 

The fetlock is a tuft of hair which covers a kind of 
foft griftle behind the pattern joint. 

The paflern is that part of the leg which reaches 
from the fetlock joint to the foot. 

The coronet is an elevation at the lower extremity 
of the pattern, garniftied with long hair, which falls 
round the foot. 

The boofis as it were the nail of the horfe : the fore 
part of it is called the toe, and it's fides are termed 
the quarters. The hind part of the hoof is a little raif- 
ed, and divided into two parts, both included under 
the name of bed. They extend to the middle of 
the under part of the foot, and, re-uniting under the 
fole, which is as it were the bottom of the foot, from 
what is called the frog. This is a horny fubftance 
like the reft of the foot, of which it is indeed a part ; 
but the horn of the fole is harder than that of the 
frog, and fofter than that of the hoof. 

To explain the names of the feveral parts which 
com pofe the hind legs, we mutt return to the but- 
tocks. Each of thefe contains what is called the 
thigh in man : therefore the buttock is properly the 
horfe's thigh articulated to the body. It is terminat- 
ed on the fore part by the ftiffle y which is properly the 
articulation of the knee, and contains the knee-pan. 
Thus the ftiffle is placed at the lower extremity of 
the haunch, at the beginning of the flank, and changes 
it's place as the horfe moves. 

The upper part of a horfe's hind leg, when de- 
tached from the body, is called the tbigb : it extends 
from the ftiffle and extremity of the buttocks to the 
ham, and anfwers to the leg in man. Accordingly 

B 3 there 
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6 A TREATISE on CATTLE. 

there is on the thigh of a horfe, a flefhy part refcm- 
bling the calf of a human leg. On the inward fur- 
face of the thigh runs a vein called the crural vein. 

The bam, or bock, is the joint which bends forward 
at the extremity of the thigh. This articulation cor- 
responds with the tarfus in man. The hinder part of 
the joint called the pint of the bqck, is properly the 
heel. What is commonly called the great finew, 
which terminates at the point of the hock, is a ten- 
don anfwering to the tenab Achillis inferted in the hu- 
man heel. 

The cbefnut is a little bare knob in each of the legs 
of a horfe, of the confiftence of foft horn, about t& 
bignefs of a chefnut, and nearly of the fame figure ; 
from whence it has it's name. In the fore legs, it's 
pofition is within the arm, a little above the knee, 
and on one fide of it ; but in the hind legs ; a little 
below the ham, and on one fid,e of it, alfo on the in- 
ternal part. In forrie horfes it grows to the length of 
an inch, or an inch and a half, and then falls off, but 
foon after (hoots out again. 

Under that part of the hind leg which is called 
the hock, is the Jbank , then the paftern joint, next the 
pafiern, and then the foot, as in the fore legs. 

After this explanation, it is of little confequ^nce 
whether the horfe be divided into three principal 
parts, viz. the forehand, the body, or carcafe, and the 
hind-hand ; or into four, viz. the head, the body, 
the fore-train, and the hind train ; * it being fufficient 
to know what particular part is meant when it is 

* In the former of thefe divifions, the fore-hand includes the 
head, neck, withers, bread, and fore-legs the body is compof* 
ed of the back, kidneys, ribs, belly, and flanks ; the hind-hand 
comprehends the rump, haunches, tail, buttocks, ftiffle, thighs, 
hocks, and the other parts of the hind legs : and in the latter, 
where the head alone is Confidered as one ot the four principal di- 
vifions, the back, the kidneys, the belly, the ribs, and the flanks 
compofe the body ; the fore-train is formed of the neck, the moul- 
ders, the breaft, and fore-legs ; and the hind-train, of the 
rump, the tail, the haunches, and the hind legs. 

named, 
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named, and, which I (hall next endeavour to point 
out, to be able to judge from the appearance of that 
part, whether it is, or is not, properly formed. 

In a fine horfe, the head mud be lean and (lender, 
and not too long ; the ears fmall, ereft,narrow, thin, 
fteady, well placed on the top of the head, and at a 
proper diftance from each other ; the forehead nar- 
row : the eye-pits filled ; the eye-lids thin ; the eyes 
clear, brifk, and full of fire, rather large than fmall, 
and projedling to a level with the head ; the eye-balls 
large; die under jaw bare of flefliand not thick; the 
nofe a little arched ; the noftriU large and open ; the 
. partition between the two noftrils fmall ; the lips 
thin, and the mouth of a middling fize. The upper 
part of the creft, where the mane iflues, neareft to 
the withers, fliould at firft rife in a ftrait line, and 
afterwards, as it approaches towards the head, form 
a curve nearly refembling that of the fwan's neck ; 
but the under part of neck fliould not form a 
curve, it's proper dire&iori being in a ftrait line 
from the cheft to the lower jaw, with only a little 
bending forward ; for a perpendicular direftion would 
render the (hape of the neck faulty. The upper part 
of the neck muft alfo be (lender, and thin of flelh 
towards the mane, which fliould be eompofed of fine 
long hair, but not too thick. The nec^muft be long 
and raifed, but proportioned to the height of the 
animal ; for if it be too long and (lender, the horfe is 
apt to tofs his head ; and when it is too fhort and 
flefhy, he is apt to bear heavy on the hand. The 
attitude of the head and neck contributes more than 
any other part of the body to give the horfe a noble 
carriage, and the mod graceful pofition of the head is 
when the face is perpendicular to the horizon. The 
withers (hould be raifed and (harp ; the fhoulders 
thin, flat, and not confined ; the back equal and 
fmooth, forming a fmall convexity during it's whole 
length, by a rifing on each fide of the back-bone : 
the flanks (hould be full and (hart ; the croup round 

B 4 and 
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and full ; the haunches plump ; the dock, or flefhy 
part of the tail, thick and firm ; the arms and thighs 
thick and flefhy the fore part of the knee round ; the 
ham large and rounded ; the (hank (harp before, and 
large on the fides ; the finew well detached ; the 
paftern joint (lender ; the fetlock thinly garnifhed 
with hair ; the paftern large and* of a middling 
length ; the coronet a little raifed ; the hoof black, 
fmooth, and Ihining ; the inftep high the quarters 
round ; the heels broad, and fomewhat raifed ; the 
frog fmall and thin $ the fole thick and concave.* 

But as it is in very few horfes that all thefe exter- 
nal perfeftions are united, and in ftill much fewer 
that goodnefs is joined with them ; I fliall proceed to 
what is by far moft commonly the cafe, and accor- 
dingly give here, chiefly from M. de BufFon's Natu- 
ral Hiftory and Defcription of the Horfe, with the , 
addition of fome very pertinent remarks in the 
Maifon ruftiquc, which feem to have efcaped the no- 
tice of that juftly celebrated writer, the refult of the 
obfervations by which thofe univerfally acknowledged 
excellent judges of horfes, M. de Solleyfel, M. de 
Garfault, and M. de la Guereniere, have pointed 
out the means of difcovering the defeats, and judg- 
ing of the blemifties which disfigure moft of thefe 
animals, efpecially in their capacity of faddle- 

• The curious, efpecially the Germans, make an anatomical 
comparifon of the horfe with fome parts of a woman, and of 
different animals ; and that comparifon conftitutes the defcription 
of a perfect horfe. They fay then, that a horfe, to be good, 
ought to have three parts of a woman, a wide cheft, plump 
buttocks, and long hair ; three of the lion, the ftatelinefs, the 
boldnefe, and the fire ; three of the bull, the eye, the noftril, 
and the joint ; three of the fheep, the nofe, the mildnefs, and 
the patience ; three of the mule, the ftrength, the perfeverance 
in labour, and the foot ; three of the Mag, the head, the leg, 
and the fhort hair $ three of the wolf, the breaft, the neck, 
and the hearing ; three of the fox, the ear, the tail, and tht 
trot; three of thefnake, the memory, the fight, the moulding; 
and three of the hare or cat, the running, the ftep, and the 
fupplenefs. Mais. Ruft. Tom. 1, Part I, Lev. Ill, Chap. I. 

horfes 
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horfes ; for with regard to fuch as are intended for 
the ufes of hufbandry, which are here my principal 
object, and by which I mean all fuch common 
horfes as are employed in the country, for the cart, 
the plough, the faddle, and fometimes the coach 
it is fufficient that they be found and ftrong, that 
they draw well and freely, and that they be not 
vicious. The delicacy of (hape which is required 
in the former, would render thefe lafl: abfolutely in- 
capable of performing the eflential fer v ices to which 
they are deftined. 

When a horfe has a large and fquare bead, in which 
cafe it is faid to be ill ftiaped, and commonly heavy 
on the hand, he cannot have an air of dignity or 
beauty ; but he is, from that very circumftance, the 
fitter for draught. If there be fo much fat on it as 
that he may be clalTed with thofe called fat heads, he 
will be fubjecl: to diforders in his eyes. Another de- 
fect is, for the head to be too long. When the tip 
of the nofe is not in a perpendicular direction with 
the forehead, the horfe carries his head ill ; and when 
the upper part of the head rifes above the curvature 
of the neck, the head is faid to be ill placed. 

From the motion of a horfe's ears may be ga- 
thered a pretty fure indication of his temper and 
prefent condition. When he travels, the tip of his 
ears fliould be directed forward ; for a tired horfe 
flags his ears , and fuch as are vicious and fpiteful, 
carry one ear forward and the other backward, alter- 
nately. All direct their ears towards the place where 
they hear any noife, and when ftruck on the back 
or croup, they turn them backwards. Thick lap- 
ping ears are unfightly. When the diftance between 
them is too great, efpecially at the lower part, they 
are ill placed ; and when they are not nearer to each 
other at the tip than at the root, the horfe's hearing 
is defective. Another fault is, for the horfe to be 
continually lowering his ears like a pig. 

A low and hollow front, or forehead, is a great 
blemifh in a faddle-horfe ; but thofe wtych are fo 
made generally work well. 
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Many hold it to be a defedt in a horfe which is 
neither white nor gray, not to have a Jiar in the fore- 
head : but we fhall foon (hew, when we come to 
fpeak of the colours of horfes, that the want of this 
mark, is not in reality any defedt at all, and that it 
is eafily made by art. 

A horfe with a large eye y projecting as it were out 
of his head, has a dull and ftupid look ; and fmall 
hallow eyes, befides giving him a melancholy afpedt, 
never enable him to fee well : but yet it would be 
wrong abfolutely to rejedt a common horfe for either 
of thefe imperfedtions, or for his having high eye- 
brows, which are looked upon as a mark of fpitenil- 
nefs; becaufethofe which are fo made, commonly 
labour well and long. 

Great accuracy is requifite in examining a horfe's 
eyes, in order to be allured that his fight is good ; for 
they are fubjedt to feveral defedts, which it is fome- 
times very difficult to difcover. The perfon who ex- 
amines them (hould (land near the light, but at the 
fame time take care that he himfelf be (haded. The 
common pradtice of moving the hand before the 
eye, to obferve whether the horfe will (hut it, is but 
a doubtful trial ; as the impreflion of the air agitated 
by that motion, may make the horfe clofe his eye 
without his perceiving any objedt : neither is the cuf- 
tom of looking at the eye, to fee whether the cornea 
refledts objefts like a mirror, much more to be de- 
pended on ; becaufe this efFedt will be produced if 
the cornea is bright, which it may be in a very bad 
eye, even without being tranfparent. It is there- 
fore neceflary to be fure of this tranfparency, or, 
in other words, to know whether the vitreous hu- 
mour be turbid, or of a bad colour, inftead of be- 
ing clear and tranfparent ; for in order to afford a 
diftindt view of the pupil, it muft be diaphanous. 
When the vitreous humour is turbid or fuffiifed, it is 
an indication of the horfe's being fubjedt to fluxions. 
If this difeafe has vitiated the eye to a certain de- 
gree, 
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gree, it will be fmaller than the other ; which (hews 
that it waftes, and confequently isabfolutely fpoiled. 
An eye may indeed be good, though apparently 
fmaller than* the other, from the pupil's having been 
contra&ed by fome accident ; but then it is neither 
turbid nor brown. If a fmall white fpot, called by 
horfemen the dragon, be difcerned at the hollow of 
the eye, the fight of the eye is loft beyond recovery ; 
that fpot encreafing in time fo as to affeft the pupil. 
When the pupil appears of a greenifh white, it is a 
defedt, though not always attended with the lofe of 
fight ; and when there is more white in it than green, 
the horfe is faid to have a wall-eye. Sometimes, 
two or three foot-coloxired fpots appear above the 
ball, through the cornea of a found eye ; but thefe 
fpots cannot be difcovered unlefs the cornea be clear, 
pure, and tranfparent. It's appearing double, or of 
a bad colour, is a fure fign that the eye is not good. 
Alfoif the ball of the eye be fmall, long, and nar- 
row, furrounded with a ring either whke or of * 
greenim-blue colour, the eye may with certainty be 
deemed bad, and the fight indifferent. The fame 
judgment may likewife be paffed, at leaft generally, 
on fuch as are funk in their fockets, or one of whofe 
balls is fmaller than the other. 

There are alfo temporary difeafes, which afffe& 
the fight for a time only ; fuch as the ftrangles, the 
coming of the foal-teeth, and of the tuflies of the 
upper jaw. 

When the two bones of the under jaw are too much 
loaded with flelh, they are fttid to be fquare, and' 
confidered as a deformity : bm if they are too near 
each other, and fat channel between them not fuffici- 
ently broad or hollow, it is a defied ; beeaufe the 
horfe, by not being able to bring together the bony 
fepa of this channel on each fide of his throat, which 
is called brilding, is prevented from carrying a fine 
head, unlefs the neck be thin in proportion to the 
contraction of the channel. If any tumor be per- 
ceived in this channel, it denotes a difeafe. 
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From a horfe's mouth being too large or too fmall, 
arifes an inconvenience with regard to placing the 
bit : in the former cafe, it comes too near the grind- 
ers or maxillary teeth ; and in the latter, it either 
bears on the tufties, or caufes humours in the lips. 
If the lips are too large and flefliy, they cover the 
bars, and hinder the effeA of the bit. When the 
bars of the palate are too fat and thick, the horfe 
feels the bit too fenfibly : but it is to be obferved, 
that the palate and gums are lefs flefliy in old horfes 
than in young ones. The bars (hould be raifed, 
and the channel (hould be fufficient for containing 
the tongue within it, fo high as to feel the bit. It is 
a fault for the bars to be too (harp, their fenfibility 
being then too great ; and if, on the other hand, 
they are too low, round, and flefhy, the fenfibility 
is too little. The tongue (hould be proportioned to 
the capacity of the channel in which it is placed : if 
it is fo thick, as to rife above the bars, it is a fault, 
and hinders the impre(Tion of the bit. Horfes whofe 
mouths are dry, are not of fo good a conftitution as 
thofe whofe mouths are cool, and froth with the bit ; 
neither do they feed fo quickly, nor with fo much 
appetite. A draught-horfe is not, however, to be 
rejefted becaufe he is hard mouthed ; it being often 
found that fome draw the better for it. 

The beard is alfo a part which contributes not a lit- 
tle to the goodnefs of the mouth. If the two bones 
which compofe it are too diftant from each other, 
and too little prominent, it will, from it's flatnefs, 
want fenfibility ; the curb then being only on one 
of it's fides : but when, on the contrary, they are 
too near each other, and alfo projeft too much, it is 
too prominent, and confequently too fenfible ; the 
curb bearing then only on the middle part. In (hort, 
if the beard be either too hairy, or too flefliy, or if 
it has any callofities or knobs, thefe are faults, which 
indicate that the horfe has either too little fenfibility; 
or that proper care has not been taken in riding him. 

•Ill 
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111 ftiaped necks have been diftinguifhed into three 
kinds ; the reverted neck, the falfe neck, and the in- 
duing neck : the firft is alfo called the ftag-neck, be- 
ing ftiaped like the neck of that animal, and form- 
ing a convexity forward, from the head to the 
breaft : the falfe neck is ftraight all along the throat ; 
and behind, above the withers; is a cavity, from 
whence it is alfo called the hatchet neck : the in- 
clining neck is that which feems to incline more to 
one fide than the other, occafioned by a fuperabun- 
dance of fle(h on one fide near the mane. 

A draught-horfe is not at all die worfe for his 
neck being a little thick and fleftiy, and frequently 
he is the better for it's being rather low, and even 
inclining. 

Mares are the more efteemed for having a fome- 
what thick and fleftiy neck. 

Stonehorfes have always larger necks than either 
mares or geldings. 

Thick and bufhy manes which overload the neck, 
and fometimes even make it incline, are very un- 
fightly. 

When the withers are too round and flefliy, the 
Oioulders want freedom, and the faddle is apt to rub 
them, fo as frequently to caufe very painful and dan- 
gerous ulcers : yet horfes which are employed in car- 
rying heavy loads, ihould not have the withers too 
high. 

Horfes whofe points of the /boulders are large and 
round, and the moulders themfelves too large and 
fleftiy , are heavy, apt to ftumble, and, unlefs their 
fhoulders have an eafy motion, are proper only for 
drawing. Thofe which, befides the above defects, 
have alfo the joints on each fide of the breaft large 
and prominent, are likewife fit for nothing but 
draught ; for there the weight of their fhoulders is 
of advantage, by enabling them to draw with the 
greater force ; and their being fleftiy, helps to pre- 
ferve them from being galled, by the harnefs fo much 

as 
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as they would otherwife be. When they are fo nar- 
row and contracted about the (boulders, as that the 
fore legs almoft touch each other at the top, the 
horfe is faid to be weak forward - 9 and, in travelling 
he is apt to entangle his legs fo as to fall. Pinned 
(boulders, by which is meant thofe which feem ftifF, 
bound, and motionlefs, give a heavy and uneafy 
motion to a horfe, and expofe him to (tumble, and 
foon fpoil his legs : moft horfes which want flefh on 
their fhoulders are of this kind, and confequently 
unable to bear any great fatigue ; though fome, even 
with fuch fhoulders, carry their feet well, the above 
motion proceeding only from the arm. 

A broad and open breaft gives a heavy look to large 
horfes ; but would not be confidered as a defeft in 
thofe that are (lender, the bread in thefe laft being 
generally too narrow. 

Another defeat in a faddle-horfe is, for the breaft 
to project and hang over much beyond his legs ; be- 
caufe he then refts heavily on the hand, efpecially 
when he gallops, and is very apt to (tumble and 
fall. But neither of the above is a defedt of any" 
confequence in a draught-horfe : on the contrary, he 
perhaps draws the better for both ; at leaft his breaft 
(hould certainly be wide and open. 

The (horter a horfe's back is, the better he gallops 
on his haunches, but he does not walk fo well ; and 
the rider fuffers from the centre of motion being too 
near the faddle. If the back is long, the horfe 
walks with more eafe, having a greater freedom 
with his legs ; but galloping is more difficult to him. 
A low, or faddle-back; gives a*horfe lightnefs, and 
is an advantage to a fine fore-hand ; for his neck i* 
raifed, and he carries his head high ; but he foon 
tires, and is unable to bear any coniiderable weight. 

Horfes whofe ribs have not a proper convexity, 
but feem to hang down, are called flat horfes. 
This defedt hinders them from thriving ; their belly 
flags* they are clumfy, (hort-winded, and never 

have 
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have a handfome rump, though their back may be 

good. 

When the belly rifes towards the hind-legs, like 
that of a greyhound, the horfe is faid to want body, 
or to be narrow-bellied. Horfes of this kind gene- 
rally eat little, but are feldom deficient in fpirit and 
mettle. 

If the belly hangs below the ribs, and at the fame 
time is too full, the horfe is faid to be cow, or pot-bel- 
lied. If a horfe of this kind be young, eats much, 
and coughs often, it is to be feared that he will foon 
be broken winded. 

Hollow flanks are another deformity ; and if the 
laft of the ftiort ribs be at too great a diftance from 
the haunch-bone, or does not come low enough, the 
horfe both gets flefh, and lofes it when gotten, with 
difficulty. Such a horfe is faid to betooftiort, or open 
ribbed. 

Horfes in general, when they feel a pain in any 
part of the hinder train, become thin flanked : when 
their flanks work more than ufual, without their hav- 
ing undergone any great fatigue, it is a fign that they 
are difordered ; but if this happens only from a diffi- 
culty of refpiration when in exercife, the horfe is call- 
ed a puffer ; or if the defeft be lefs fenfible, he is faid 
to be thick winded^ and is eafily diftinguiftied from 
one whofe flank is affe&ed ; the throbbing of the 
flanks ceafing in the puffer whenever he ftands ft ill. 

Rumps not properly rounded fronj the rines to the 
tail, and which, by tailing too foori, appear fhort, 
are diftinguiflied by the name of plump~buttocks. Thofe 
which want prominence and extent behind, are call- 
ed ffwfi-rumps ; and thofe whofe buttocks are flat, are 
cafitdmtle-rumps ; butthefe are defedts of no confe- 
quence with regard to the goodnefs of a horfe. 

When the bones of the upper part of the haunches 
are too prominent in a horfe which is not otherwife 
very lean 4 he is faid to have high haunches ; but if he 
be very, fat* he is then . faid to'be cornered. A flat fide 

and 
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and low belly generally produce this defett, which 
always gives the appearance of leannefs. If one of 
the haunches be lower than the other, the horfe is faid 
to be bip-Jhot. The conformity of the haunches may 
be judged of by the fituation of the hock ; for if this 
be too backward, the haunches are too long, and the 
horfe never has any remarkable degree of ftrength : 
if the haunches fall perpendicular on the pattern joint 
they are too fhort, and hinder the flexibility of the ham. 

When the tail is placed too high it renders the 
rump pointed ; and when too low, it indicates a 
weaknefs in the reins. A horfe that clofes his tail 
on one's endeavouring to take it up, may be fafely 
looked upon as vigorous. Thofe which have but 
little hair are called rat-tales, and looked upon as 
blemifhed ; as are alfo thofe which have fhort hairs, 
and whofe tails, inftead of forming a convexity at 
the rump, fall down almoft perpendicular. 

A horfe whofe elbow is too much confined by the 
ribs, turns his leg and foot outward \ and if it be 
too open, that is at too great a Diftance from the 
ribs, he turns them inward : both are fymptoms of 
weaknefs. 

Long legs are the ftrongeft ; and fhort arms the 
beft for motion, and the flexure of the leg. A fmall 
arm, befides being unfightly, is a fure indication 
that the legs want ftrength. 

Large and puffed knees denote the leg to be affec- 
ted i but when they are bare in the middle, they 
are a certain proof of it ; efpecially when there is 
good reafon to conclude that it has been occafioned 
by frequent falls, and that the hair has not been de- 
ftroyed by any other caufe. A large knee fhews a 
horfe to be heavy. When it naturally bends a little 
forward, fo that the fhank is not perpendicular, the 
horfe is faid to be Jbort -armed ; a defeft which does 
not, however, leffen the goodnefs of a horfe : but 
if this fault has proceeded from accident, or fatigue, 
he is faid to be crook-legged. Legs do not at firft be- 
come 
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come crooked by fatigue, but are ft rait on the fore- 
part from the knee to the coronet, like thofe of 
goats, and the horfe is then faid to be goat-legged ^ 
but if he be worked hard afterwards, the legs, not 
being able to ftretch any farther, bend, and the 
horfe trembles when he makes a ftep ; though he 
may ft ill do good fervice, efpecially if he has large 
reins. Thofe legs which bend a little backward at 
the knee, which is a fault quite oppofite to the for- 
mer, where they bend forward, are called calves- 
legs. 

The length of the legs (hould always be proporti- 
oned to the ftature of the horfe ; becaufe, when they 
are too long, he is not fure-footed ; and when they 
are too fhort, he bears heavy on the hand. « 

The fore-hand of all mares is lower in proportion 
than that of horfes. 

In cold and moift countries, too flender z /bank is 
looked upon as a mark of weaknefs in the leg, and 
particular care ftiould be taken to examine whether 
there be not any fwellings on it ; becaufe thefe in- 
dicate difeafes of the bone, which are more or lefs 
dangerous, according to their fituation. 

When the back Jinew is flender, the horfe cannot 
endure much fatigue, but ftumbles, and the leg 
grows round * that is, the finew no longer appears 
detached : which is a fure indication of difeale. It 
is therefore neceffary to draw the hand along the fi- 
new, to fee whether it be in it's natural ftate, with- 
out tumour or obftruftion. If it be but a little dif- 
tant from the bone, the defeat is called a calf-leg ; 
and in this cafe the finew is flender, and the leg will 
not long continue found. If the finew be too fmall 
near the knee, it indicates weaknefs in that joint : 
but this is rarely the cafe. 

When the pqftern joints are fmall, they are too 
flexible, and therefore fubjeft to fwellings called 
wind-galls. Yet horfes of this kind go eafier than 
others, and confequently are fitter for the riding- 

C fchool 
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fehool and for parade, though good for little in car- 
riages ; nor can they eafily be made to back in paf- 
fing defcents. When the paftern joint is crowned, 
that is, when it proje&s all around beyond the hoof, 
without being made fo to do by any wound or other 
accident, it indicates the leg to be in a decaying 
ftate. 

When the pq/lerns are either too fmall, or too long, 
aftd at the fame time fo ill placed that the fetlock 
fclmoft touches the ground, it is a fure indication of 
weaknefs : but when this part, though long, fup- 
■ports itfelf in a good pofition, it is a mark of fome 
ftrength, efpecially in the finew, . which hinders the 
fetlock from yielding too much ; but the horfe is fit 
only for parade : and in both the above cafes he is 
foid to be hug-jointed ; the patterns being alfo deno- 
minated joints. Horfes with too fliort patterns are 
icalled Jbort-jointtd. If the knee, the (hank, and the 
coronet of thefe horfes, form one perpendicular line, 
the horfe is faid to be upright on his legs. Horfes 
of this kind are apt to ftumble and fall, and to be- 
come fetlocked, efpecially if the heel be too high. 
They are alfo more uneafy to the rider than the long 
jointed. In fome horfes, one fide of the paftern is 
higher than the other ; but this is a flight fault, and 
eafily rettified in the (hoeing ; as may alfo that which 
caufes a horfe to be upright on his legs. The hair 
on the pattern fhould not be ftiff or briftly, efpeci- 
ally near the coronet ; becaufe that may probably 
i*e owing to a farinaceous difeafe, called the crown- 
/cab. 

When the coronet proje&s beyond the foot, it in- 
dicates that the latter is withered, or the former 
fwelled. This part of the horfe is very much ex- 
pofed to accidents, particularly from the feet of one 
that follows, from his own hind-legs ftriking againft 
the fore, or from froft nails put occasionally in his 
fhoes by unlkilfiil farriers. 

Afoot 
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A foot too fmall in proportion to the body, is weak, 
often painful, and generally accompanied with win- 
heels. If the heel be of a middling fize, and the 
foot thin, it Toon becomes hot on a hard road, and 
in a (hort time the horfe goes lame. When a foot 
is too large, and the hoof and fole thin, it is called 
a fat-foot : this alfo is weak ; and horfes which have 
fuch feet are dull and heavy. 

White hoofs are more brittle than thofe of any other 
colour, and frequently become very troublefome : 
but it is ea(V to foreiee this danger, by obferving 
whether they have been broken by the (hoe-nails. 

Circled feet are thofe where the hoof is hollowed 
all around by a kind of tranfverfal gutters. This 
irregularity in the growth of the homy fubftance, 
proceeds from a heat and drynefs in the foot, and 
often brings on lacnenefs. When any part of the 
hoof has been , cut off, it is called a new quarter. 
This is a deformity, becaufe^he new hoof is more 
rugged, eoarfer, and fofter tPh the former. 

When the quarters are fo cjofe that the hoof, near 
the fifliire of the frog, is too narrow, or when the 
heels terminate in a point, and are collapfed with each 
other, the horfe is faid to be hoof-bound : the heels 
and quarters thus fhaped, prefs on one of the fmall 
bones within the foot, and if they do not render the 
horfe lame, they at leaft obftruft his going. If the 
heels are long behind, the foot is too long, and fub- 
j eft to be hoof- bound, which may alfo produce fond 
cracks , that j6, fiffures in one of the quarters, where 
they fometimes extend from the coronet to the lower 
part of the hoof. 

Weak heels yield under the prefTure of die body, 
low heels want thioknefs, and from either of them 
may proceed lamenefs ; die heels in both thefe cafes 
not having fufficient ftrength, properly -to refift the 
incumbent weight. 

When the hoof is too much fpread at the bottom, 
*nd the quarters projeft, the horfe is faid to be flat- 

C z footed, 
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footed, and he often limps, from the frog's bearing 
on the ground. It is fubjeft to the fame inconveni- 
ence, and owes it's origin to the fame caufe, as when 
the horn of the frog is too long. This is called a 
fat frog, and ufually attends low heels. A thin, 
pinched, and dried frog, are fymptomsof the horfe's 
being hoof-bound. 

When the fole is too thin, it is eafily injured ; and 
when it is too thick, and proje&s above the hoof, 
that is, when the under part of the foot is not hol- 
low, the horfe treads on the fole, and confequently 
muft hurthimfelf, and halt -fuch horfesare fit only 
for the plough. 

What has been faid with regard to the fhank, the 
fetlock-joint, the pattern, the coronet, and the feet 
of the fore legs, being applicable to the fame parts 
of the hind-legs ; it remains only to confider the 
thigh and the hock. 

Lean thighs, in whkh the thickeft part is not well 
marked, indicate a ^aknefs in the hinder train ; 
and when the internal parts of the thighs are too near 
each other, the horfe may be fufpedled of weaknefs 
in thofe parts. 

Small bocks are weak : fat hocks is a name given 
to thofe which are too fleftiy, and on that account 
fubjeft to feveral diforders which affeft the legs. 
When the hocks are too near each other the hinder 
parts of the horfe are weak, though his back may be 
good. When they are turned too much outwards, 
he cannot reft on his haunches, that is. he cannot 
bring his rump to be lower than his fhoulaers. Hocks 
which turn out when the horfe travels, always wea- 
ken his hinder parts. 

If the fetlock proje&s in fuch a manner that the 
horfe f efts only on his toes, it is a fault which in- 
cre&fes with age, and is indifferent only when the 
horfe was fo originally, and had it from nature. 

The legs are to be confidered relatively* to each 
other, when the horfe ftands ftill ; for from thence 
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is known whether his pofition be not defective. Thus, 
if the fore legs are too much confined at top, the 
horfe cannot go well, and from their too often touch- 
ing one another when in motion, he may trip and 
fall. If the hinderfeet are placed too forward un- 
der the belly, it indicates the horfe to be weak or 
very much tired • becaufe he endeavours to leflen 
the weight that bears on h*s fore-legs, by ftretching 
the hinder as far under his body as he is able. When 
on the contrary, the hinder feet are placed back- 
wards, fo that the root of the tail is not perpendicu- 
larly above the hams, but more forward ; this filia- 
tion, though it offends the eye, does not indicate 
any defect ; his haunches may indeed be too long, 
but this does not hinder his doing his paces well : 
the hinder train, however, is injured fooner in fuch 
a horfe as thts, than in one of a different make. If 
the hock is not placed fo backward as it naturally 
(hould be, and the haunches, hocks, and legs follow 
the fame direction in a right line, the horfe moves 
with difficulty. Another bad pofition is, for the fet- 
lock joint to project forward, a6 if it were difloca- 
ted. Horfes which reft on their toes, inftead of 
treading flat on the fole, ftand in a bad pofture ; and 
if they turn their hind feet out, they want ftrength 
in the haunches to go well on a defcent • nor can 
they back without difficulty. 

Horfes which, on b^jng flopped, inftead of re- 
maining quiet, move their legs alternately, are fuf- 
pected of being foundered, or worn out with la- 
bour ; as are alfo thofe which place one of the hind 
legs on the toe ; or thofe which put one of their 
fore-legs forward, and continue in that pofture. 
Thefe figns, however, are not always certain, being 
alfo cuftomary in fome horfes which are turbulent 
and full of fire ; and to others thefe motions and bad 
attitudes are natural: befides, they may proceed 
from laffitude ; for this will make fome horfes hold 
Up one of their fore-legs ; it being no uncommon 
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thing for thefe animals to reft on three legs : but if 
they reft one of their hind-legs upon the toe, and 
hold up one of the fore-legs, it is an infallible mark 
that their legs pain them. 

The foregoing accoiint of the different parts of the 
horfe's body, will fuffice to indicate, pretty nearly 
at lead, from their external appearances, what may 
be expedted from him wheh in motion, which is the 
point I (hall next fpeak to ; for there it is that this 
noble animal exerts all his abilities to ferve us, and 
that the moft certain judgment can be formed of 
him. 

The moft natural of all his paces is, perhaps, the 
trot ; for the walk and the gallop, though much ea- 
fier to the rider, are the motions which require moft 
pains to render a horfe perfedt in. 

Wheh a horfe lifts up his foot to walk, the moti- 
on muft be equally bold and eafy, and the knee pro- 
perly bent; the leg which is lifted up muft appear 
fteady * and, when fet on the ground, firm ; bearing 
equally in all its parts ; not muft the horfe's head be 
at all affe&ed with the motion ; for if the leg falls to 
the ground fuddenly, and at the fame time the head 
finks, there is room to apprehend that this is done, as 
in fail it moft commonly is, to relieve the other leg, 
as not able alone to bear the whole weight of the bo- 
dy. This is a very great fault : as is likewife the 
horfe's carrying his loot too much out or in > y becaufe 
it falls on the ground in the fame manner. It is al- 
io to be obferved, that bearing on the heel denotes 
weaknefs ; and on the toe, a forced and tirefome at- 
titude, which the horfe cannot bear for any length of 
time. 

The walk, though the flowed of all his paces, muft 
be quick, neither too wide, nor too contracted, but 
perfe&ly eafy, which greatly depends on the free- 
dom of his (houlders, and is perceivable in the man- 
ner of carrying his head : if that be high and firr$, it 
is an indication of ftf ength and freedom. When the 
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motion of the fhoulders is not fufficiently free, the 
leg is not lifted high enough, and the horie is apt to 
(tumble, and trip with his foot againft the inequali- 
ties of the ground ; and when the Hhoukiers aie ftill 
more ftraitened, fo that the legs feem to have no con- 
nection with them, he foon tires, frequently falls, and 
is unfit for any fervice. A horfe (hould be firm on 
his haunches ^ that is, he (hould raife the (houlder, 
and lower the haunch when he walks. He mould al- 
fo fupport his leg, and lift it to a proper height ; 
but if he holds it up too long, or drops it too (lowly, 
he lofes all the advantages of eafe, becomes ftiff, and 
is fit only for fome oftentatious parade. 

The motions of a horfc fhould not only be eafy, 
but at the fame time equal and uniform, both before 
and behind ; for if the haunches dagger while the 
(boulders remain firm, the rider is incommoded by a 
jolting motion. The fame thing happens when the 
horfe moves his hind-leg too far forward, and places it 
before the track of the tore-foot. Short bodied hor- 
fes are fubjefr to this fault : thofe which cut, or ftrike 
their legs againft each other, are not fure-footed ; 
and, in general, a long bodied horfe is moft eafy to 
the rider, becaufe, being at a greater diftance from 
the two centers of motion, the fhoulders and the 
haunches, he is confequently lefa fufceptible of their 
jolts and impreflions; 

In the walk, the horfe lifts his legs to but a fmall 
height, fo that his feet nearly tpuch the ground. In 
a trot, they are raifed higher, and the feet are entire- 
ly off the ground. In a g allop, they are raifed ftill 
higher, and the feet feem to rebound from the turf. 
In a walk, it is required that the motion be quick, 
free, eafy, and fteady . The trot muft Jt>g fi;m, quick, 
and equal, the hinder impelling the fore parts, and at 
the fame time, the horfe muft e^rry hisneadup, and 
his body ftrait ; for if the haunches rife and fall al- 
ternately at every motion of the trot, find the horfe 
vacillates, he trots ill from weaknefe : if he throw* 
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out his fore-legs, it is alfo a defeft ; for the fore-legs 
Ihould always be on a line with the hinder, and 
cover them. When one of the hind-legs throws 
itfelf forward, if the fore-leg of the fame fide re- 
mains a little too long in its place, the refiftance 
gives an uneafinefs to the motions ; and for this rea- 
fon it is that the interval between the two beats in 
the trot fhould be fhort ; but however fhort it be, by 
this refiftance alone the trot becomes more uneafy 
than the walk, or the gallop ; in walking, the moti- 
on is more eafy and pleafing, becaufe the diftance is 
lefs. In the gallop, there is foarce any horizontal re- 
fiftance, which alone is troublefome to the rider ; the 
re-aflion of the motion of the fore-legs being almoft 
entirely upwards in a perpendicular direftion. * 

* Quadrupeds ufually walk by moving one of the fore, and 
one of the hind legs forward at the fame time- .The very in- 
ftant that the fore off-leg is lifted up, the hind near-leg is alfo 
moved ; and this ftep being finifhed, the near fore leg moves in 
conjunction with the off hind one ; and fo on alternately. As 
their bodies bear on four retting points, forming in oblong fquare, 
the moft commodious manner of motion is a diagonal change of 
two of them at once * fo that the centre of gravity of the ani- 
mal's body may have but a fmall motion, and always remain 
nearly in the line which connects the two retting points that are 
not in motion in the three natural paces of the horfe ; the walk, 
the trot, and the gallop t this rule of motion is always obferv- 
ed, but with the following differences* 

In the walk, there are tour beats in the motion ; if the off 
fore leg moves firft, the near hind leg follows inttantly after { 
then the near fore leg moves in it's turn, to be immediately fol- 
lowed by the off hind leg. Thus the off fore foot touches the 
ground firft, the near hind foot fecond, the near fore foot third, 
and the off hind foot thelatt ; which forms a movement of four 
beats, and three intervals, of which the firft and laft are fhortcr 
than the other- 

In the trot, there are only two beats in the motion : if the off 
fore leg moves firft, the near hind leg moves at the fame time, 
without the leaft interval between them j then the near fore, and 
the off hind leg, move alfo at the fame time : fo that this motion 
of the trot has but two beats, and one interval : the off fore, 
and the near hind feet, lighting together on the ground ; the near 
fore foot and off hind foot are alfo en the ground at the fame 
time. 

In 
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The fpring of the hocks has no lefs (hare in the 
motion of the gallop than that of the loins : whilft the 
loins exert themfelves in raifing and impelling for- 
ward the anterior parts ; the mulcle of the hocks, by 
it's fpring, breaks the impetus, foftens the fhock, and 
the gallop is eafy in proportion as this fpring of the 
hocks is eafy and fupple : it is alfo fleet and rapid in 

In the gallop, there areufually three beats : but as in this mo- 
tion, which is a kind of leap, the fore parts do not immediately 
move of themfelves, but are driven by the force of the haunches 
and hinder parts ; if the off fore foot is to ftrctch beyond the 
near, the near hind foot muft be grounded firft, to ierve as a 
fulcrum to this fpringing motion. Thus it is that the near hind 
foot makes the firft beat of the motion, and alfo touches the 
ground fir ft ; then the off hind leg raifo it felt jointly with the near 
foreleg, and they both touch the ground again at the fame time ; 
and laftly, the off fore leg, which moved an in ft ant after the 
sear fore and off hinder legs, touches the ground the laft, which 
makes the third beat. In the gallop, there are therefore three 
beats and two intervals ; and in the firft of thefe intervals, 
when the motion is performed with rapidity, there is an inftant 
when all the fore legs are off the ground, and the horfe's four 
fhoes are feen at the fame time. When a horfe has fupple 
haunches and hocks, and moves them with fwiftnefs and agility, 
the motion of the gallop is more complete, and the cadence made 
at four times. Firft, he grounds the near hind foot, which de- 
notes the firft beat $ next the off hind foot touches the ground 
and denotes the fecond beat ; the near forefoot grounding an in- 
ftant after, denotes the third beat ; and laftly, the off fore foot, 
which touches the ground the laft, denotes the fourth beat. 

When horfes gallop, they generally lift the off fore foot up firft, 
in the fame manner as they ufe the fame leg in the walk or trot, 
and by fo doing they gain ground ; the oft' fore leg advancing 
farther than the near, and being immediately followed by the 
off hind leg, which alio advances beyond the near hind leg: but the 
refult of this, conftantly continued during a long gallop, is, that 
the near leg, fupporting the whole weight, and pufhing forward 
the other, is the moft fatigued. It would therefore, be right 
to accuftom horfes to gallop alternately on the near and off leg ; 
for by this means they would hold out the longer in this violent 
motion ; and accordingly it is fo practifed in the beft riding- 
fchools, though perhaps for another reafon, which is/ that as 
the horfes are often made to ftiift hands, that is, to defcribe 
a circle, the centre of which is fometimes on the off, and fome- 
times on the near fide, they are accordingly taught to gallop 
fometimes orj the off, and fometimes on the near leg. 
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proportion to the ftrength of the mufcles of the hocks ; 
and moft equal when the horfe bears moft on his 
haunches, and the ftioulders are fupported by the 
mufcles of the loins. Horfes which lift their fore- 
legs to an unufual height when they gallop, are not 
the fwifteft goers ; for they ftrike fhorter, and at the 
fame time tire themfelves fooner. This ufually pro- 
ceeds from a want of freedom in the fhoulders. 

The walk, the trot, and the gallop, are the moft 
common and natural paces : but fome horfes have a- 
nother,whichiscalled thcamble.lt is very different from 
the three former ; and at firft fight appears contrary 
to the laws of mechanifm. The motion here is not 
lb fwift as the gallop, or even the trot. In this pace, 
the horfe's feet move ftill nearer to the ground than in 
the walk, and are more extended : but what is moft 
lingular in it is, that the two legs of the fame fide, 
for inftance, the off hind and fore leg, move at the * 
fame time ; and then the two near legs, in making 
another ftep, move at once and in this alternate 
manner the motion is performed : fo that the two 
fides of the body are alternately without fupport, or 
any equilibrium between the one and the other, which 
muft neceflarily prove very fatiguing to the horfe, 
who is obliged to fupport himfelf in a forced ofcilla- 
tion, by the rapidity of a motion in which his feet 
are fcarcely off the ground. In this pace, the farther 
the hind leg extends beyond die place where the fore 
leg grounded, the better the horfe ambles, and the 
more rapid is the whole motion. Thus in the motir 
on of the amble, as in the trot, there are only two 
beats : but this pace can never be performed but up- 
on even ground, and is extremely fatiguing to tne 
horfe, though very eafy to the rider *. They who 

* The amble has not the rouchnefc of the trot, becaufe, in the 
amble, both the legs of the fia^ fide are lifted tip together, lb 
as to form but one motion ; whereas in the trot, the fore-leg of 
the fame fide is at reft, and refifts the impulfe during the whole 
time that the hinder leg is moved. 

are 
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are (killed in horfemanfhip tell us, that horfes which 
amble naturally never trot ; and that they are much 
weaker than others. Colts, indeed, very often per- 
form this pace; efpecially when they exert themfelves, 
and are not ftrong enough to trot or gallop. Moil good 
horfes which have been over-worked, and are on the 
decline, are alfo obferved voluntarily to amble, when 
forced to a motion fwifter than the walk. Upon the 
whole, the amble may be confidered as a defective 
pace 5 not being common, and natural only to a very 
few horfes, which, in general, are weaker than others. 

But there are (till two other paces, which weak or 
over- worked horfes take to of themfelves, and are 
much ♦ more faulty than the amble. Thefe, from 
their defefts, have been called broken, difunited, or 
compound paces. The firft is between the walk 
and the amble ; and the fecond between the trot and 
the gallop : both are the effedts of long fatigue, or 
great weaknefs in the loins. Horfes uled to carry 
mails, by being frequently over loaded, take to the 
former, inftead of the trot, when on their .decline ; 
and worn-out poft horfes go into the latter when 
urged to the gallop. 

Another circumftance, and that one of the mod: 
efiential, to be attended to in the choice of a horfe, is 
his age ; to judge of which Mr. de BufFon has like- 
wife fummed up, from the beft writers on this 
fubjeft, the following concife but fure rules. 

The m oft certain knowledge of the age of a horfe 
is to be obtained from his teeth ^ of which he lias forty, 
viz. twenty-four grinders, or double teeth, four tufhes, 
and twelve fore teeth : mares have no tufhes, at 
leaft very fhort ones. It is not from die grind- 
ers that the age is known : but it is difcovered,ds 
firft by the fore-teeth, and afterwar by ths 
tufhes. The twelve fore-teeth begin to (boat 
within tweive days after the colt is foaled. Thdc 
firft, or feal teeth, are round, ftiort, not very folid, and 
are ftied at different tinea, to be replaced b y others. 

At 
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At the age of two years and a half, the four middle 
fore-teetb are (hed, viz. two in the upper jaw, dnd 
two in the lower. In one year more, two others 
drop out, one on each fide of the former, which 
have already been replaced. When he is about 
four years and a half old, he flieds four 
others, always next to thofe which have fallen 
out and been replaced. Thefe foal-teeth are 
replaced by four others ; but thefc laft are far from 
growing fo faft as thofe which replaced the eight 
former, and are called the corner teeth : they replace 
the four laft foal teeth, and by them it is that the 
age of a horfe is known. They are eafily diftin- 
guiftied, being the third, both above and below, 
counting from the midde of the jaw. They are hol- 
low, and have a black mark in their cavity. When 
the horfe is four years and a half old, they are hardly 
vifible above the gum, and the cavity is very con- 
fpicuous : at fix and a half they begin to fill, and the 
mark continually diminilhes and contracts till feven 
or eight -years, when the cavity is quite filled up, 
and the black fpot effaced. After eight years, thefe 
teeth ceafing to afford any knowledge of the age, it 
is judged ofby the tnfbcs y which are four teeth, ad- 
joining to thofe laft mentioned ; and, like the grin- 
ders, are not preceded by any other teeth. The two 
in the lower jaw ufually begin to (hoot at three years 
and a half, and thofe of the upper jaw at- four ; con- 
tinuing very ftiarp pointed till lix. At ten, the up- 
per feem blunted, worn out, and long ; the gum con- 
trading as it's years increafe. The barer tfierefore 
they are, the older is the horfe. From ten to thir- 
teen or fourteen years, little can be feen to indicate 
the age ; but at about this laft period, fome hairs of 
the eye-brows begin to turn grey. This mark, how- 
ever, is equivocal, as is alfo that drawn from the 
depth of the eye-pits ; horfes from old ftallions, or 
old mares, frequently having grey hairs in their eye- 
brows when they are not above nine or ten years 

old, 
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old, and hollow eye-pits when they are quite young. 
In fome horfes, the teeth are fo hard as not to wear, 
and in fuch the black fpot fubfifts as long as they 
live : but the age of thefe horfes is eafily known by 
the hollow of the tooth being filled up, and at the 
fame time the tufhes are very long. This is more 
common in mares than in horfes. The age of a 
horfe may alfo be known, though lefs exadly, by the 
bars of his mouth, which wear away as he advances 
in years. 

Experience has fully proved, that no indication 
whatever of the qualities of a horfe can be drawn 
from the colour of his coat, as was formerly, for a 
long time, wrongly imagined : the beft judges, and 
moft accurate observers now fmile at that antiquated 
prejudice, and unanimoufly agree that there are good 
horfes of all colours: fothat, in fadl, the whole at- 
tention due to the colour of a horfe, is only fo far as 
relates to what is reputed beauty in him, and, con- 
fequently to his price ; fome colours being highly 
valued for their Angularity : for judgment has never 
yet been able to make real beauty be preferred 
to Angularity. I Ihould therefore difmifs this 
fubjcft without any farther notice, were it not 
that an explanation of the technical terms moft 
commonly employed in defcribing the different co- 
lours of a horfe, may not be unacceptable to fuch 
readers as are not already acquainted with their 
meaning. To this end, I (hall clafs them under diree 
general heads, namely, fimple colours, by which I 
mean fuch as extend themfelves all over the horfe's 
body, without any mixture of others ; compound co- 
lours; that is, thofe mixed with others ; and extraor- 
dinary colours, or in other words, fuch as are of an 
uncommon mixture. The fimple colours are the 
white, the dun, the forrel, the bay, and the black : 
the compound are the grey, the moufe, and the roan j 
and the extraordinary comprehend the fyger, the pi- 
ed, the ftrawberry, and the flea-bitten. I lhall begin 

with 
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with the moft common and raoft natural, which 
is the bay. Indeed, if we refleft that the yellow, 
the bay, the brown, or the fallow, are the mod 
ufual, and therefore the moft natural colours of wild 
animals ; and that the bay, compofed of tints of 
thofe colours, is the moft common to horfes, we may 
readily incline to think that if thefe creatures were al- 
fo wild, they would all be bay, at leaft in our climate. 
The other colours belong to them only as domeftic 
animals. 

The bay refembles in colour a reddifh chefnut, 
with feveral gradations, diftinguifhed by the follow- 
ing terms ; the bright bay, the light and dark chef- 
nut, the brown bay, the yellow bay, the blood bay, 
and the bright dappled bay. The brown bay is a 
very dark brown, almoft black, except the flanks 
and the tip of the nofc, where the hair has a reddifh 
caft. The yellow bay needs no defcription. The 
dappled bays are thofe whofe rumps are marked with 
a deeper bay than any other part. The term dap- 
pled is alfo applied to chefnuts which are variegated 
with clearer ipots of a brighter bay, or rather to thofe 
whofe rump is marked with fpots of a darker bay. 
The manes and tails of all bay horfes are Hack. The 
bright bay ufed to be accounted phlegmatic, the 

J fellow bay bilious, and the brown bay drill more bi- 
ious and fpirited. 

Black horfes are little lefs common than bay ones. 
They are of three different forts as to colour, viz. 
the nifty, the common, and the jet. The firft of 
thefe has a brown or rufty caft, and is perhaps more 
properly a fpecies of brown bay. The flanks and 
extremities of thefe rufty blacks are of a paler colour 
than that of the reft of the body - 7 and for this rea- 
fon they ufed to be deemed inferior in point of qua- 
lity to the other blacks. The jet, or bright black, 
is clear, fleek, and very black. There is likewifc 
a very ftiining black, which is, in fome particulars, 
diftinguilhablefrom the jet. 

The 
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The dim colour is of a yellowifli hue. The manes 
and tails of fome of the horfes of this colour are 
white; in others they are compofed of dun and 
black ; and in others again they are entirely black. 
Thefe laft, in particular, have always all along the 
fpine of the back to the tail a black lift, generally 
called the mule's lift. The dun has alfo feveral gra- 
dations : that in which the yellow is leaft prevalent, 
is called cream, and is in fatt a dull yellowifh white. 
The bright dun has a little more yellow in it's mix- 
ture ; the common dun has ftill more ; the golden 
dun is of a yet brighter yellow ; and the dark dun 
is of a duller or deeper colour. 

The wolf-colour is of two forts, clear and dark : 
both have tinges of dun, and fometimes the mule's 
lift. The dark coloured ufed to be reckoned the beft 
horfes. 

The forrel is a kind of ruflet bay, or cinnamon 
colour. There are feveral gradations of it ; namely, 
the bright forrel, refembling the common colour of 
a cow ; the common forrel, which is a medium be- 
tween brown and light ; the bay forrel, inclining to 
red or ruflet ; the dark and the duft forrel, which is 
very deep and brown. In fome of thefe horfes the 
mane and tail are white, and in others black. The 
' common forrel ufed formerly to be held in fo high 
^ftiraation, that the Spaniards were wont to fay, pro- 
verbially, " a forrel horfe is fooner dead than tired." 
A lighter colour in it's extremities than in it's body, 
was looked upon as a mark of weaknefs. The 
lighter forrels were lefs efteemed, though all reputed 
good upon the faith of their colour ; and the dark or 
aduft were fuppofed to be melancholic and docile. 

The roan is a mixture of red and white, or of 
white, a -dull. grey, and a bay. It is diftinguifhed 
into, three kinds, the common roan, the red roan 
and the dark roan. The head and extremities ot 
hoifes of this colour are generally white, or, accord- 
ing to foipe authors, of a dull grey, and the body 
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roan. It ufed to be taken for granted, that a roan 
horfe muft be excellent If his extremities were black. 

Grey horfes are divided into feveral forts, as dap- 
pled grey, filver grey, dufty grey, brown grey, &c. 
according as their coats are more or lefs intermixed 
with white and black, bay or brown. Dappled 
greys are diftinguifhed by feveral round fpots, fome 
blacker, and others whiter, pretty equally fcattered 
over the rump and other parts of the body. The 
filver greys have very few black hairs, and thofe 
thinlv fown on a fleek white ground, fhining almoft 
like filver. In the dufty greys, there is a confidera- 
ble mixture of brown and black with the white. 
White manes and tales are reckoned a great orna- 
ment to horfes of this colour. The iron grey have 
a great deal of black, and little white. The nutmeg 
grey is a mixture of bay, black, and white. The 
vinous grey is all over mixed with bay. The front- 
ed grey has a white coat decorated with dark reddifti 
fpots pretty equally difperfed over the head and bo- 
dy. The thrufh grey, fo called from it's refemblance 
to the colour of the bird of that name, has a dirty 
look, and is compofed of a reddifh coat thickly in- 
termixed with black and white. The ftarling grey, 
likewife fo called from it's ficnilitude to the colours 
of the bird of that name, has a browner tindt than the . 
dull grey ; ancf the fame appellation is ft ill given to it 
when ithas a yet much larger mixture of black. Coal- 
grey horfes have a white or greycoat, with irregularly 
fcattered black fpots, as large as the palm of the 
hand. When thefe fpots are larger than common, 
the horfes fo marked are diftinguifhed by the name 
of tygers. Moufe-grey horfes have generally black 
extremities, and the mule's lift. White colts are 
rare ; but the bay or black hairs of all grey horfes 
whiten as they advance in years. The antient opini- 
on was, that neither the dappled greys, nor the ty- 
gers are fo good as the coal-greys ; that the filver- 
greys are dull and phlegmatic j that the thrufli-greys 
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are better than the dappled-greys * and that the vin- 
ous greys are the beft of all greys. 

The colour called porcelain is a grey mixed with 
fpots of a blueifh flate colour, not unlike blue and 
white china. Horfesof this colour are fcarce, and 
ufed to be reckoned good, but capricious. 

The peacb bloffom is a mixture of bay, white, and 
forrel, in fuch proportion as to refemble, in fome de- 
gree, the colour of the bloflbms of the peach tree. 
Horfesof this colour were thought to be apt to grow 
blind. 

Pied horfes have a coat of white and other colours, 
irregularly mixed with large fpots. The common 
pie is white and black j the bay pie, white and bay ; 
and the forrel pie, white and forrel. All pied hor- 
fes were formerly deemed good, becaufe they were 
pies ; and thofe which had the leaft white in them 
were reckoned beft. 

Now, whatever the colour of a horfe be, thofe 
which have black manes and tails are moft valued, 
chiefly indeed becaufe they are thought handfomeft ; 
and, on the contrary, thofe whofe flanks and extre- 
mities are of a colour lefsdeep than that of the body, 
are leaft efteemed. 

A white mark in the forehead of a horfe is called a 
Jiar^ and is more or lefs large : but if it extends from 
the forehead to the nofe, it is called a bla2e. This 
white mark is not pleafing when it interferes with 
the eye-brows, nor when it reaches to the tip of .the 
nofe. The ftar, the blaze, and the white on the tip of 
the nofe are fometimes found in the fame animal. 
There are feveral methods of making ftars by art, 
that is, of changing the natural colour of the hair into 
white; and in particular it may be done either by 
cutting off the (kin, or by burning it ; for the hair 
which grows again, after the wound is healed, will 
be white. There are alfo feveral ways of dying 
white eye-brows, or grey or white h&irs, into bay or 
black : but thislafts no longer than till fnoding time, 
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that is to fay, the feafon when horfes change their 
coats ; the new hair being always of it's natural co- 
lour. 

When the lower part of a horfe's leg is white, he 
ia faid to be balzane y or white-footed ; when this 
white is fringed or irregularly dentilated at the top, 
it is galled a dentilated bdxane ; and if it is fpotted 
with black, it is termed an ermined 9 or patched bal- 
zane, or an ermined leg. If the white reaches too 
near the knee or hock, the horfe is (aid to be too high 
Jbod : if the lower part of the hind and fore leg of die 
fame fide iss white, he is (aid to be but indifferently 
marked ; but if the balaanes ale on the off fore leg and; 
near hind kg, or on the near fore leg and off hind leg,, 
he is faid to be traverfedot crofs marked: and laftly, 
if art the fore legs are white, he ia (aid to have four 
white ft tickings. 

It is not poflible to defcribe all the tin&s, mixtures, 
and gradations of the feveral colours of horfes ; nor 
can the (fee; or form of all the fpots and marks ob- 
(ervcd on fome of them be minutely defined : but 
with regard to.thofe in particular of which we have : 
been fpeaking, and the feme is equally applicable to 
all others, M. de Buffon declares it to be hjs opinion, 
that the marks: or (pots which we fee on the face of 
fovQuai horfes often deceive us by a falfe appearance^ 
in uhat. they change the afpedk of the animal, and, 
aft ix were, diiguife him : for inftanqe, horfes with a 
>*hite blaze have been thought capricious ; and that 
forr ftp orficr reaJbn r than becaufe the conttaA of co- 
lours gives, them a Angular appearance, as fcarcs on 
thfc fajce of amaaa: give hkn aharfcer look : and that 
of a. fta* in the forehead of a horfe is accounted a 
goodfigpi, k is only wheait i&tn.tfa& middle,, in. which 
fitj^ion. it «Bu rather a b/aauty thaa 2k defe£k. As to 
tlta- white ftockings^ he thinks that thein feeing fo 
much noticed is owing to their being fituated obi the 
teg*, by the frequent motion of which they aOT3<5k 
thfc fight more than, ojtjwc (pots*, and: that if they 
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have beeh generally taken for bad indications, it is 
only becaufe their white feet, being more conspicu- 
ous, feem to pafs clofer together than thofe of other 
colours : hence the notion of thefe hbrfes being rriore 
apt to fturhble ; whereas thofe which have (lockings 
oh all their fout legs are not included in this fufpici- 
on, there nirt being the ftrrle apparent inequality in 
their going. But it wduld be needlefs to dwell any 
ldngei" on this fubjedt, and combat prejudices, Which 
the moft experienced horfemeh have amply refuted. 
Thetf examples Will be tnore powerful than reafbn, 
to undeceive others ; and truth beirig once known, 
time aldrie Will gfadully extirpate error < 

The feather^ Which is reckoned sin oftiaitlent in a 
horfe, and by fbme looked upon ag a mark of gbod- 
nefs, is a paint Where the hairs part a$ from a centre^ 
and revert fo as to foffti a ffrialf conic cavity, heady 
in the fame tn&itiet as the petals, 6f 2 firigle flower, 
particularly a pink. The forehead, the breaft, and 
the belly ^ ate the! pta&& whefe thefe feathets moft 
commonly are ; though fottie hbrfes hslve theiri hke- 
wife in other £arts. Sbffletimes alfo fWb of iht&t of 
them are feen together 6n the forehead, or oh the 
hinder Wfend <rf thfi thigh. 

The RomdH fm^ fo called ftdtii it's refemfeiarice 
to the fwofd'ufed by fheatotieftt Romans, is ift faft 
nothing rribre thaw kyng feather, 6r a kind of fur J 
row formed! by ftife hair being inverted,- furimng 
along the top of the rieck^ naif the mane. ThM 
mark is very r*re, and dccotfffted a great beauty i 
for which reafon thofe hbffeS which have it are 
bought up at almoft affty fa*e : by th6fe wh6 pitju£ 
themfelves 6H being- uncomlridrily curious ih a horfe's' 
coat. A RxtffiaA (word oft each fide of the matid 
makes a great addition to the price of a hof ft. 

Three farther cWcurAltanc^; iht Rtk highly* pro^ 
per at leafl, and tfte two kft elfehtially neceflary to 
be attended t6 in the chbice of a hbfrfe, are, it's • 
country afii pedigree, if it be a 1 fine feopfethatt 
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wanted ; the ufes for which it is fit; and care to 
guard againft the artifices by which the unlkilful are 
liable to be deceived. 

The feveral breeds of horfes have been fo much 
intermixed and the characters which would otherwife 
diftinguifh thofeof each climate thereby fo blended, 
that long pra&ice, and very great experience, are 
requifitenow to know the horfes of different countries. 
All the information that we can have on this head, 
is drawn from travellers, and from the writings of 
the moft expert horfemen, fuch as the duke of New- 
caftle, Meflrs. Garfaalt, de la Gueriniere, Solleyfel, 
&c. and fome remarks, communicated by M. Pig- 
nerolles, equerry to'the king of France, and dirett- 
or of the academy at Angers, to M. de Buffon, 
whom I ft ill continue to make my principal guide. 

The fined horfes that we know of are the Arabian. 
They are larger and fuller than the Barbs, and not in- 
ferior to them in ftiape. But as few of them, efpe- 
cially of the true mountain breed, are brought into 
this country, there have not yet been fufficient op- 
portunities for making circumftantial obfervations on 
their perfections and defects. 

The Barbs are more common than the Arabians 
in this part of the world. Their cheft is long and 
(lender, and rifes beautifully from the withers;, 
they have little manes, the head well fliaped, fmall, 
and lean ^ the ears handfome and well placed ; the 
(houldere, flat and flender ; the withers narrow and 
plump ; the back ftrait andfhort; the flank and 
fides round and not bulging out ; the haunches firm 
and well fhaped ; the croup generally fomewhat long, 
and the tail pretty high placed ; the thigh well fliap- 
ed, and feldom flat ; the legs handfome, well fhap- 
ed, and without hair at the paftern joint; the foot 
well made, but the paftern often too long. They 
* are of ,al! colours, but moft commonly grey. The 
# Barbs are fomewhat negligent in their goings ; but, 
when properly encouraged, they (hew an amazing 
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fwiftnefs and vigour ; they aire very light, and fit for 
running ; and feem of all others the moft proper to 
breed from. It might however be wifhed that they 
were fomewhat taller, the targeft being but fourteen 
hands high ; for fourteen hands and an inch is very 
extraordinary. Experience has (hewn that in Eng- 
land, France, &c. they beget colts larger than them- 
felves. The mountain Barbs are accounted the beft, 
and next to them are thofeof the kingdoW of Mo- 
rocco. The horfes of the reft of Mauritania are 
of an inferior quality, as are likewife thofe of Turkey, 
Perfia, and Armenia. • 
.' The Turkijb horfes are not fo well proportioned 
as the Barbs : their neck is (Tender, their body long, 
and their feet are too thin s but yet, notwitMtand- 
ingthefe difed vantages, they will- endure gfeat 7 fa- 
tigue, and are long-winded i nor indeed is tVite to : 
be wondered at, if we confider, that the banes of 
all animals are harder in-hot climates than in cold 
ones, and that, therefore^ though their thahk bdnes 
are fmaller than thofe of the horfes of this country, 
their legs are ftronger. It ' is alfo worth noticing, 
that the coats of all hairy animals are fhorter and 
fmoother in hot countries thaff it* cold ones. 

The Spanijb horfes, which are ranked Tibet to the 
JBarbs, have a long thick neck", With a large mane - r 
the head full big, and fometimjes the fore-tdp large 
the ears long, but well placed > the eyes fall of fire, 
and the air nbble and fpirited •: the fhoulders thick, - 
and the cheft broad ; the back frequently fomewhat low; 
the ribs round, but the belly often too large • the croup 
generally round and large, though in fome longifh ; 
the legs beautiful and voicj- of ' hair ; the finew wel 1 
detached •, the partem fometimes longifh like that 
of the Barbs, the foot a little lengthened like that of 
a mule ; and the heel often too high. The fine-bred 
Spanifti horfes are plump, nicely fet, and place their 
lees well on the ground ; they have alfo a great deal 
of motion in their paces, with much agility, fire, and 
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ftatelinefs. They are generally black, or of a light 
chefnut ; though there are fome of all the ufual co- 
lours of hprfes ; but it is very rare to fee any of 
them with white legs or white nofes ; the Spaniards 
having fijch a diflike to thefe marks, th^t they never 
breed from horfes which have them. A ftar in the fore- 
head is all that theytrequire but they efteem horfes 
of one entire dark colour as much as we difregard 
them. Both thefe prejudices, though oppofite, are 
perhaps equally ill founded, there being very good 
hprfes with all kind of majks ; and fome excellent 
among thofe which are all of one colour. The 
Spaniih hprfes are all marked on the off thigh with 
the mark of the ftud where they were bred. They 
are, in general, under-fized . though fome rife to 
fourteen hands and one or two inches. Thofe of up- 
per Andalufia are reckoned the belt of aU, though 
they are apt to have too long a head : but this bkm- 
ifh is overlooked in confident ion of their excellent 
qualities,fuch as courage, gracefulnefs, obedience, and 
ambition • and in activity they excel even the 
Barbs. Thefe advantages recommend them above all 
other horfes in the world, whedier for war, for 
(late, or for the riding- fchool. 

The Italian horfes were formerly much finer than 
they now are, the ftu^Js in Italy having been neg-r 
ledted for fome time paft. The kingdom: of Na- 
ples, indeed, ftill affords fine horfes, efpecially for 
carriages ; but they have, in general, large heads 
and thick necks : they are alio indocile, and conse- 
quently difficult to be trained. Theie defects are, 
however, in fome degree, cornpenfated by thelarge- 
nefs of their fize, their ffyrit, and the beauty o£ 
their motions. They affecl great ftatelinefs, and are 
therefore excellent for parade. 

The Danijb horfes are fo large, and fb well fet, 
that they are preferred tp all others for coach- 
horfes. Some of them are perfectly well mould- 
ed, but, in general, they have a thick neck, 
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broad (boulders, the back forrtewhat too Ion? 
and low, and the croup too cdntfftfted for th^ 
breath of the cheft : however, they all move weM, 
and are in general excellent for war and (late. They 
are of all colours, even the raoft uncommon ; par- 
ticularly the pye and the fpotted. 

Germany affords fome fifie horfes ; but the genera- 
lity of them are heavy and thick-winded, though 
moftof them come from Turkifh and Baibary hor- 
fes, of which the Germans have feveral ftuds ; as 
they alfo hive of Spanifh iand Italian horfes. They 
make no figure in hunting or racing ; whereas the 
horfes of Hungary, TrmfylvaniA, and fome other ad- 
jacent countries, are very light and fleet * 

The Dutch hoffea are vary good for coaches. The 
beft of them come from Friezland. The countries 
of Bergue and Juliers alfo breed very good ones. 

The Fkmijb horfes are greatly inferior to thofe 
of Holland ; they have generally large heads, broad 
feet, and their legs ate fubjeft to dropfical fwellings. 
The two laft are capital faults in coach horfes. 

France produces horfes of all kinds, though not 
many fine ones. The beft French faddle-horfes 
come from the Iifnoufin, are fomewhat like the 
Barbs, and excelleht hunters, but of flow growth. 
They muft not be broke young, nor put to any 
fervice before thdy are eight y«fars old. Atfvergne, 
Poitou, and the territory of Morvant in-.Qurgyndy 
alfo produce very good ponies. But Normandy af- 

* The Huifars and Hungarians flit rthe nodrils of their hprfes 
in ^rder, as is faid, to mend their wind, and prevent their 
neighing in the field ; it being affected, that h6rfes' Whofe nof- 
trils have been (lit cannot nergn. Whether thi$ 'dperaffoii bas- 
in rtvdhy that etf&t, »' more than I cam pfretend to determine. 
M. de BufFon, Who IrkewMe never bad an opportunity of ex-, 
amining the fad, thinks it moft natural to fuppofe that the fit- 
ting of their noftriis can only wealcen their neightygr— The 
Hungarian, Croatian, andr^ofifk hoife* are toted for having 
what is called the martin ail tfcfr fcfe teete* vflUrtf it continue* 
till they are very old. 
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fords the fineft horfes, next after thofe of the Li- 
moufm ; and if they are not fo good for hunting, 
they are preferable to the reft for war, are better fet, 
and fooner trained. Lower Normandy and the Co- 
tentin are famous for very fine coach-horfes ; they 
are lighter, and more fprightly than the Dutch horfes, 
though thefe laft are by much the moft generally uf- 
ed for carriages in France. Franche-Comte and 
the Boulonois furnifti likewife very good draught* 
horfes : but a general fault in the French horfes is, 
the too great width of their fhoulders ; whereas thofe 
of the Barbs are too narrow. 

The firteft Englijb horfes are very like to the Ara- 
bians and Barbs in ftiape : indeed they owe their ori- 
gin to them : but the head of the Englifh is much 
larger, though well made, and has a finer fore-top ; 
and their ears are longer, but properly placed. The 
ears alone would indeed fuffice todiftinguifh an Eng- 
lifh horfe from a Barb : but the greateft difference 
between them is in their fize, Englifti horfes being 
by much tlie largeft and beft fet. The common 
height of our horfes is about fourteen hands two in- 
ches ; but even fifteen hands are not a very extraor- 
dinary fi ze. They are of all colours and all marks ; 
generally ftrong, mettlefome, bold, capable of bear- 
ing great fatigue, excellent for hunting and racing, 
efpecially thofe of YorkJhire, with which moft of 
the princes in Europe are plentifully fupplied : but 
they want air and agility, and are too ftiff, owing to 
their not having fufficient freedom in their ftioulders. 

The above enumerated are the kinds of horfes 
with which we are beft acquainted : but as fome 
may perhaps be curious to know what travellers 
have faid concerning thofe of more diftant coun- 
tries, I (hall here borrow from M. de Buffon 
a fummary of their accounts. 

" All theiflands of the Archipelago* produce 
very good horfes. Thofe of the ifle of Crete 

* Sec Dapper t Defcriptioih+f the IJlands of y tbe Archipelago. 
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were highly renowned among the ancients for 
agility and fwiftnefs ; but they are at prefent very 
little ufed in that country itfelf, on account of 
the roughnefs of the ground, and th* mountains 
and precipices with which it almoft every where 
abounds : the fine horfes of thefe iflands, and 
even thofe of Barbary, are of Arabian extraction. 
The native horfes of the kingdom of Morocco 
are much fmaller than thofe of Arabia, but very 
light and vigorous t. Dr. Shaw tells us, in his 
travels, that the Egyptian and Tingitanian ftuds 
are now fuperior to all thofe of the neighbouring 
countries ; whereas about a century ago, as good 
horfes were found in every other part of Barbary. 
The excellence of thefe Barbs confilts, he fays, 
in never making a falfe ftep, and in remaining 
ftill when the rider alights or drops the bridle : 
they have a long pace, and gallop with rapidity, 
but are not fufFered either to trot or to amble, 
the inhabitants of the country accounting thofe 
goings aukward, and even mean. He adds, that 
the ^Egyptian horfes are fuperior to all others 
for fize and beauty : but thefe, and indeed mod 
of the Barbary horfes, owe their origin to the 
Arabian couriers, which are inconteftably the 
moft beautiful and flately animals in the world. 

" According to Marmol* ; or rather according 
to Leo Africanust, for Marmol has here copied 
him almoft word for word, the Arabian horfes 
are defeended from the wild horfes of the defarts 
of Arabia, of which there were ftuds in very an- 
tient times, whereby they have been multiplied 
to ; fucfe a degree, that all Afia and Africa are 
full of , them. They are fo very fwift, that fome 
of them will overtake the oftrich. The people 
of Arabia Deferta, and thofe <bf Lybia, breed a 
great number of thefe horfes for hunting, but 

+ See ? Afrique de Marmol, Paris, 1667, Tom. II. p. 1 24. 
* Ibid. Tom. I. p. 50. 

X Africa Defer iptio, Tom. II. p. 750, 751. 
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never ufe them either for travelling or for war. 
They keep them in paftures when there is grafs ; 
and when there is not, they feed them with dates 
and camel's milk, which renders them vigorous, 
fwift, and thin of flefh. They lay toils for the 
wild' horfes, which they eat, and fay that the 
flerti of the young ones is very palatable : thefe 
wild horfes are fmaller than the others, and com- 
monly of an afti colour ; though fome are white, 
with the main and tail very briftly. Other 
travellers have given us fome curious accounts 
relative to the Arabian horfes, from which I 
fhall here extract only the principal parts %. 

" No Arabian, howfoever poor and indigent, is 
without horfes. - They generally ride mares ; ex- 
perience having taught them that they endure 
fatigue, hunger, and thirft, better than horfes : 
they are alfo ' lefs vicious, more tra&aWe, and not 
fo much given to neighing as horfes. They ac- 
cuftom them fo much to be together, that grefct 
numbers of them are frequently left to tJiem- 
felves, fometimes for whole days, without their 
kicking one another, or doing thernfelves the 
lead hurt. The Turks, on the contrary, are not 
fond of mares ; and the Arabians felt them the 
horfes which they do not intend to kefep for 
ftallions. It is a very long time fince the Arabians 
began to preferve the breeds of their horfes with 
great care v to which end they keep exaft ac- 
counts of their generations, alliances, «rtd whole 
genealogy. They diftinguifli their br^dfc by 
different names, and divide them \xm three! 
claffes : the firft is, that of the noble Kbrffea de- 
fended from a pure and anttefit- br^ed on both 
fides : the fecorrd is, where the horfe is of an arn 
tient breed, but r&t the mare ; and the tfctril is 

% Particularly M. de la Roquc, in his Voyage fait par ordre 
Jw Lwh XIV. printed ait Paris in. if p* 174, #fiq. «nd tifo 
r Hi floir* generalities Voyages. Paris 1746,. 7m i/* f~ 626 
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thai of common horfel Thefe laft feM for little . 
but thofe of the ftrft xMa, and even of the fe- 
cond ; among which are fame not at all inferior 
to thofe of the firft, b^ar an exceflively high 
price. The mares of the firft, or noble clafs, are 
never covered but by ftallions of the fame rank. 
They know; by long experience, all the breeds 
of their own horfes, and Kkewife thofe of their 
neighbours; even to the name, furname, coat, 
marks, &c of each. When they have not nobte 
ftallions of their own to cover their mares, tliey 
hire them of their neighbours, and the covering 
is performed in the prefence of witnefles, who 
fign and feat an atteftation of it, befope the 
Ernies fecjetary, or fome other perfon in office : 
in this certificate they mention the name of the 
horfe and mare, and enumerate their whole pe- 
digree. WitnefTes a*e al(b crffed at the foaling 
of the mare, and thfcfe fubfcribe* another certifi- 
cate^ containing a deferi prion of the young colt, 
with the^ day of itV befng fealed> The value of 
the horfe depends upon 1 thefe certificates, which 
ace delivered to the putfehafer. Ne mares ef this 
firfb clafs are fold uncter five hundred crowns 
(upwards of fixty guineas) And : many feH for a 
thoufand^ fifteen huhdred, and even two thou- 
fand> cfowhs." 1 '**™ vfojBrbstfnrj: nm 

" As the Arabians have only * tent for thar 
dwelling, that- tent fecves* them' alia for a ftabte. 
The mare^ the foal^ the* huflwad 1 , the wife, and 
children, lie all intertwined m a- confuted mari- 
ner 9 the little children often on the body or the 
neck of the mare Gr foal, r without experiencing 
the leaft inconvenite^' herefrom ; for thefe crea- 
tures remain ftill *atoii quiet^ as if aftaid of hurt- 
ing them* and foidceuftome^ 1 are thefe mares- to 
this familiarity, tliafc -tHey wilt' bear aH 1 manner of' 
play. The Arabians 1 <£b not bear them, they 
treat them gently, talk and difcourfe with them, 
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take a great deal of care of them ; they let therti 
always go their own pace, except in cafes of ne- 
cefllty ; but then, when once they feel their rflanks 
tickled with the ftirrup, they inftantly fet off,, and 
fly with an incredible velocity, leaping like hind? 
over hedges and ditches ; and if the rider happens to 
fall, they arefo well trained, that they flop inftantly, 
even in the mid 11 of the moft rapid gallop. 

'* All the horfes of the Arabians are of a middle 
fize, genteel y lhaped, and rather lean than fat. 
They drefs them very regularly every morning 
and evening, with fo much care, as not to leave 
the leaft filth upon their (kin : they wafh their 
legs, together witl\ their manes and taiis, which they 
leave at their full length, and feldom comb for fear 
of breaking the hairs : they give them nothing to 
eat in the courfe of the day, but only make them 
drink then two or three tinoes, and at fun-fet they 
tie to their head a bag with about half a buftiel of 
well-cleanfed barley : thus thefe horfes eat only in 
the night, and the bag is not taken from them till 
the next morning, when it is found empty. In the 
month of March, when there is a fufficiency of her- 
bage, they are turned out tografs. At this feafon 
alfo the mares are covered j and it is the conftant 
practice of the Arabians to throw cold water upon 
the croup of the mare immediately after the action. 
When the fpring feafon is over, the horfes are taken 
from the pafture ; and during all the reft of the year 
they have neither grafs nor hay, and even ftraw but 
very rarely ; barley is their only food. The manes 
of the foals are cut at the age of a year, or eighteen 
months, that they may grow the clofer and longer : 
they are backed at the age of two years, or two 
years and a half at fartheft ; but before that time, 
neither bridle nor faddle is put upon ; them. Every 
day, from morning to evening, all the horfes. of the 
Arabians ftand bridled aod, (addled at the door of 

the tent. : v . tuit'oJlu baa \,">>a 1 f:r<y 
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" The breed of thefe horfes has extended itfelf in 
Barbary, among the Moors, and has even reached 
the negroes who inhabit the banks of the ri- 
vers Gambia and Senegal, where the lords of the 
country have fome exceedingly beautiful. Inftead 
of barley or oats, they are fed with mai2e, pounded 
or reduced to meal, and mixed with milk when it is 
intended to fatten them : but even in this hot climate 
they are permitted to drink but feldom *. On ano- 
ther fide, the Arabian horfes have (locked ./Egypt, 
Turkey, and perhaps Perfia, where there were for- 
merly very confiderable ftuds ; one of which Marco 
Paulo fpeaks of, t as containing ten thoufand white 
mares ; to which he adds, that there were in the pro- 
vince of Balafcia great numbers of large and fwift 
liorfes, whofe hoofs were fo hard that it was needlefs 
to (hoe them. 

44 All the horfes of tihe Levant, like thofe of Per- 
fia and Arabia, have a very hard hoof ; yet they are 
conftantly (hoed, but with thin and light (hoes, which 
may be nailed on in every part. In Turkey, Perfia, 
and Arabia, the manner of tending and feeding 
horfes is the fame, and in each of thofe countries 
their dung is made to ferve for litter, after having 
been dried in the fun to take off it's fmell ; when it 
is pulverized; and fpread about four or five inches 
thick on the floor of the ftable or tent. This litter 
lafts a long time ; for when it becomes again offen- 
five, it is dried a fecond time in the fun, which en- 
tirely takes away its bad fmell. 

44 There are in Turkey Arabian horfes, Tartar 
horfes, and horfes of the native breed of the coun- 
try : thefe laft are handfome, and very (lender t ; 
full of vivacity, remarkably fwift, and even grace- 

* See Htftoire generate de Voyages. Tern. III. p. 2qj. 

Defcription geographique de I* lnde% par Marf Paul, V tnitien. 
Paris, 1 566, Tom. I. p. 4 1 . and Lvv. l % p. 21. 

X See Les Voyages de M. Dumont. La Haye, 1699, < ^ om * 
p. 2S3. etfeq. 
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ful ; but too tender to bear much fatigue : they eat 
little, are foon heated, and their fkin is fo fenfibte 
that they cannot bear a curry-comb ; for which rea- 
fon they are only rubbed with a cloth, and walhed. 
Thefe horfes, though handfome, are, as we fee, 
greatly inferior to the Arabians : they are even infe- 
rior to the Perftan horfes, which are, next to thofe 
of Arabia*, the beft and itioft beautiful of any in the 
EafL The paftures in the plains of Media, Perfe- 
polis, Ardebnl, and Derbent, are admirably fine, and 
a prodigious number of horfes are reared there, by 
oroer of government, molt of which are very beau- 
tiful, and almoft all of them excellent. Pietro della 
Valle t prefers the common horfes of Perfia to thofe 
of Italy, and even to the mofl valuable hoffes of the 
kingdom of Naples. They are generally of a mid- 
dle fize $, and fome even very fmall I, which are not 
for that the lefs good and ftrong : but there afe alfo 
many of a good f*2e, and even larger than the Eng- 
li(h faddle-horfes§. They halve all a flendcr head, a 
fine neck, and a narrow cheft ; the ears well rtiaped 
and well placed, the legs (lender, the rump well 
turned, and a hard, hoof : thay are docile, fprightty, 
agile, fpirittd, courageous, and capable of enduring 
great fatigme. They run extremely fwift, without 
ever falling or Humbling ; they ard robuft and very 
eafily fed, barley mixed 1 with fine chopped ftraw be- 
ing their only food, which is given them in bags tied 
to their heads ; and fix weeks in fprirag is all the time 
they are out at grafs. Their tales are never cut ; 
geldings a*e not ktt&wti atnetog them^ clothes are 

* S<?e V^a^es dt 7be*ienot y Pari*< 1664, //. p. 2aO. 

Char din , T mm. II. p. 2 $ . Atnft. 1 7 1 1 . ~an<l Mam Olearhts, Paris, 
195O, *?W /. p. 560. £t feq. 

f Voyages de Pietro della Valle > Rouen , 1745, \zm*. 'Tom. V. 
p. 560. et feq. 

I See Voyages dt ,( ta*0*YnUr t Rduefi, 1715, 7W //. p. 424. 

|| Id. ibid p. 220. 

f Okrdi*, fd*>. H p. 2$. 
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kid over them to prevent their receiving any injury 
from the air ; they are rode only with a (naffle bridle 
and no fpur ; and great numbers of them are trans- 
ported into Turkey, and (till more into the Indies. 
Travellers* who all fpeak highly of the Perfian horf- 
es, agree however in faying, that thofe of Arabia are 
fupcrior to them in agility, courage, ftrength, and 
even beauty ; and that the Perfians themfelves fet a 
much" higher value on them, than on the fined horfes. 
of their own country. 

" The native horfes of India are not good *. 
Thofe made ufe of by the great men of the country, 
have been carried thither from Perfia and Arabia. In 
the day-time a little hay is given them, and in the 
evening boiled peafe, mixed with fugar and butter, 
inftead of oats* or barley. This food fupports them, 
and gives them fome ftrength * for otherwife they 
would fbon wafte away, the climate being contrary 
to their nature. The native horfes of the country 
are,, in general; very fmall \ fome of them even k> 
little, that, if Tavernier may be credited, the young 
Mogul Prince, who was between feven and eight 
years of age, ufually rode a horfe very well (haped, 
but aot bigger thao a large greyhound t. 

' ' Exccffively hot climates feernnot to agree with 
horfes - 9 as a proof of which, thofe of roe Gold 
Coaft, of Iodusy of Guinea, &c are, like the Indian 
horfes, very bad. They carry their head and neck, 
remarkably low, and totter fo greatly in their goings* 
that one thinks them always ready to fall ; they witt 
notftir without; continual beating, and moftof thera 
are fb very low, tljat the rider l s feet almoft touch 
the ground J : they are befides very untra&able, and 
indeed fit only to feed negroes, who like their flefh 

* See UFojage-Jt la Boullaye^lz-Gonsi^ Pari** *6#7, fi. z$6, 
and-fc Rtctuil Jks Fcyagts qui ont.fervi d l> etakiiff*mmt A la Cam- 
pugjih det lncks t Amfi-. 1702. Tom. W. f. 424. 

f Koya^$sde, Tautnaiet, 7W. HL p. 334. 

X Hifi.ginerdeJtsFoyagts, Tom. IF 22B. 
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as well as they do that of dogs * Thus we "fee that 
the love of horfe-flefh is common to the negroes and 
Arabians : it is likewife fo in Tartary, and even in 
China f. 

" The Chinefe horfes are not better than thofe of 
the Indies X : they are weak, fpiritlefs, ill-lhaped, 
and very fmall : thofe of Corea are but three feet 
high. The Chinefe caftrate moft of their horfes ; 
and they are fo timid, that they cannot be ufed in 
war: accordingly it may be faid, that it was the 
Tartarian horfes that conquered China. Thefe laft: 
are indeed very fit for war ; for though they are ge- 
nerally but of the middle fize, they are ffcrong, vi- 
gorous, fpirited, bold, light, and great runners : 
their hoof is hard, but too narrow ; the head very 
airy, but too fmall ; the neck long and ftiff, and the 
legs too high : yet with all thefe defedts, they may 
be accounted very good horfes ; being indefatigable, 
and exceeding fwift. The Tartars live with their 
horfes nearly in the fame manner as the Arabians. 
When they are feven or eight months old, they put 
boys on their backs, to walk them about, and gallop 
them at (hort intervals. They train them up thus by 
little and little, and inure them to very (hort diet ; 
but never mount them for an expedition till they are 
fix or feven years old, and then they are made to en- 
dure incredible fatigues, fuch as marching two or 
three days without halting, being four or five with- 
out any other nourifhment than a handful of grafs, 
and at the fame time twenty-four hours without 
drinking, &c. But thefe horfes, which feem, and 
which are in faft, fo robuft in their own country, 
foon fall away to nothing when carried to China or 

* I I. Tom. IV p. 353. 

f Voyages de M. Gentil, Paris, 1 725, Tom. II. p. 24. 

\ See Les ancinnes relations des Indes et de la Chine, traduite de 
i Arab*. Paris, 1718, p. 204. V Hiji. gen des Voy. Tom. VI. p. 
492, and 505. U Hift. de la conquite de la Chine, par Palafox, 
Paris, 1673, p. 426. 
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the Indies ; though they thrive pretty well in Perfia 
and Turkey. 

" The Inhabitants ofLittle Tartary havealfo a (mail 
breed of horfes, which they value fo greatly that they 
never fuffer them to be ibid to ftrangers. Thele 
horfes have all the good and bad qualities of thofe of 
Great Tartary ; which proves how far the fame ufage, 
and the fame manner of bringing up thefe animals, 
impart to them the fame difpoutions and temper. 
There are likewife in Circaflia and Mingrelia numbers 
of horfes which are even handfomer than thofe of 
Tartary ; and tolerably fine horfes are alfo found in 
the Ukraine, Walachia, Poland, and Sweden ; but 
particular obfervations have not yet been made on 
their good qualities and defects. 

" Now, if we confult the antients with regard 
to the nature and qualities of horfes of different 
countries, we (hall find *, that the Grecian horfes, 
and efpecially thofe of Theflaly and Epirus, were 
in repute, and very good for war ; that thofe of 
Achaia were the largeft then known ; that the hand- 
\ fomeft of all were thofe of iEgypt, where they were 
very numerous, and where Solomon purchafed great 
numbers at very high prices ; that horfes throve badly 
in Ethiopia, on account of the too great heat of the 
climate j that Arabia and Africa furnifhed the beft 
made horfes, and efpecially the fwifteft and fittefl 
for the faddle or the race ; that thofe of Italy, and 
particularly of Apulia, were alfo very good ; that in 
Sicily, Cappadocia, Syria, Armenia, Media, and 
Perna, there were excellent horfes, eflimable for 
their agility and fwiftnefs ; that thofe of Sardinia 
and Corfica were fmall, but fpirited and bold * that 
thofe of Spain refembled the Parthian horfes, and 
were excellent for war ; that the Tranfylvanian and 
Walachian horfes had fmall well-ftiaped heads, 
manes reaching down to the ground, bufhy tails, 

• See Aldr«<vanJ, Hift. Nat. Je Soliped. p. 48 — 6}. 
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and were very fleet .; that the Danifh horfes were 
well made, and good leapers : that thofe of Scandi- 
navia Were fmall, but well moulded, and very riim- 
b!e • that the Flemifh horfes were ftrorig ; that the 
Gauls furhifhed the Romans with good horfes for 
the faddle, and for carrying burthens ; that die Ger- 
man horfes were ill-fhaped ; and fo bad as to be of 
no ufe ; that the Swifs had great numbers of horfes, 
and of very good ones for war ; that the Hungarian 
horfes were alfo very good ; and laftly, that the In- 
dian horfes were very fmall and very weak. 

u It fefults from all thefe facts, that the Arabian 
horfes have ever been, and that they ftill are, the 
firft m the World, as well for beauty as for goodnefe ; 
that it is from them, either immediately, o* medi- 
ately by the means of Barbs, that the fine'ft horfes 
in Europe, Africa, and Afia, are procured ; that the 
climate of Arabia is, perhaps, the true climate for 
horfes, and the beft of all climates for them ; fince 
inftcad of crofling there the native breeds by foreign 
breeds, great care is taken to preferve them entirely 
pure ; that if that climate is not in itfelf the beft 
for horfes, the Arabians have rendered it fuch by 
their particular attention in all times to ennoble the 
breed, by putting together only fuch individuals as 
were the beft fhaped, and of the firft rank ; that by 
an unremitteH continuance of this care fot feveral 
ages, they may have brought the fpecies to a degree 
of perfection beyortd what nature would ha Ve done 
in the heft climate. We may alfo conclude from ! the 
above, that thofe climates which are rather hot «&an 
cold, and efpecially where the foil is dry, fcre : the 
beft fuited to the nature of thefe animals ; that, in 
general, fmall horfes are better than 'large ; thiat-care 
is not lefs neceffaty to them all than food-, that with 
familiarity and careffes one may obtain miich : mort 
of them than by force and punilhmem-; that in 
horfes of hot countries, the bones, the hoofs, and 
the mufcles are much harder than in thofe of our 
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climates ; that though heat agrees with thefe animals 
better than cold, yet excemve heat does not fuit 
them ; that great cold is likewife hurtful to them ; 
in fine, that their conftitution and temper depend 
almoft entirely on the climate, the food, the care 
taken of them, and the manner of bringing them up." 

I now return to the horfes of this country, a fhort 
Iketch of the hiftory of which may not be unaccept- 
able to fome readers. 

How, or when this ifland became provided with 
the various forts of animals which we now fee in it, 
is of little importance to the defign of this woik. or 
indeed to ourfelves. Leaving therefore all the u feful 
kinds, fuch as bullocks, flieep, hogs, horfes, &c. 
to encreafe and multiply under the care of the firft 
inhabitants of this country, who, we are told, were 
careful to bring fuch with them ; and letting pole- 
cats, fnakes > and toads, with the numerous tribe of 
other vermjn, find their way hither as they can ; we 
(hall at once defcend to a lefs obfcure period. 

When Julius Caefar invaded this ifland, he found 
its inhabitants abundantly provided with horfes fo 
well difciplincd as to ftrike the Romans with admi- 
ration, and even terror * ; and it is highly probable 
that thefe conquerors themfelves, during their ftay 
here; brought over foreign horfes, as well as troops, 
to maintain the feveral polls of cavalry which they 
had formed in different parts, ef\>ecially on the coafts. 
The Saxons alfo kept great numbers of horfes in 
this ifland, and fo likewife did the Danes t : but af- 
ter 

* Cafar, de Bello Gallico. Lib. IV. c. 44, 39. Lib. V. c . 8, 1 1 , 1 5. 

f We read in Bromton, that in the reign of king Athelftan, 
or Ethelftan, a law was made to prevent fending horfes abroad 
for fale 5 which ftiews that our horfes were in requeft even at that 
time. In the year 1000, when Ethelred reigned, it was enact- 
ed, that the compenfation for a horfe that was loft ihould be 
thirty fliillings, for a mare or colt of a year old twenty /hillings, 
for a mule or young afe twelve (hillings, for an ox thirty pence, 

for 
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ter the Norman conqueft, both the value and the 
breed of our horfes feem to have declined. Henry 
VII, ever vigilant to promote the welfare of his do- 
minions, and amongfl other things to raife at home 
a good breed of horfes, ordered that no flallions 
fhould be fent abroad without licence, but permitted 
the free exportation of low-priced mares when more 
than two years of age ; and his fon and fucceifor 
Henry VIII, made feveral fevere laws againft allow- 
ing ftallions in fome places under fourteen, in others 
fifteen hands high, and about two years old, to run 
in any foreft, moor, or common, where there were 
mares : commanding magiftrates to drive thofe pla- 
ces about Michaelmas, and impowering and requir- 
ing them to put to death all fuch mares as they mould 
find therein not likely to bear foals of a good fize, 
and all fuch geldings or foals as they fhould judge 
would not prove ferviceable. The northern counties 
were excepted from this order ; which fhews that 
they had not at that time any remarkable breed of 
horfes * It was enacted that a certain number of 
breeding mares, at lead thirteen hands high, fhould 
be kept in every park where there were deer. Thefe 
coercive ftatutes were however fo far from anfwer- 
ing the purpofe for which they were intended, that 
when we were threatened with the famous Spanifh 
invafion, in the reign of queen Elizabeth, there could 
not upon the ftridleft enquiry be found above three 
thoufand horfes fit for fervice in the whole of Eng- 

for a cow twenty-four pence, for a flieep one Hulling, for a goat 
eleven pence, for a fwine eight pence, and for a man one pound. 
All tjiis was in Saxon money, of which forty-eight millings 
made a pound, and five pence a milling : and /hews us what 
then was the relative value of things. 

•* The cafe is greatly altered fince, particularly with regard 
to York mire ; and to a repeal of this law fo far as related to Corn- 
wall, by Stat. 21 Jac. I. c. 28. §. 12. we owe the prefervation 
of that valuable race of fmall horfes which the people of that 
country call Gunhillies, moil admirably fuited to their roads and 
lnbours. 
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land*. By the defeat and difperfion of the Armada, 
the horfes on board of that fleet were caft, fome 
upon the fhore of Galloway, and other parts of Scot- 
land, by which the native breed of that country was 
much improved, and from whence it is not at all im- 
probable that fome of the Spanifh horfes were car- 
ried into the northern counties of England, where 
their coming had alfo the fame good effett. The 
civil wars (hewed the ufe of a fuperior race of horfes, 
and at length it was perceived, that the true remedy 
confided in following the cuftom of other nations, 
and that bringing over foreign ftallions, attending to 
the breed, allowing all ranks of men entire liberty 
in thisrefped\,andencouragingalovefor and a pridein 
good horfes, were the only means. The peaceable 
times which followed, afforded the means of com- 
pleating this plan. A little before the reftoration, 
the exportation of our horfes was permitted, but 
under very high duties, and plates were inftituted to 
encourage races. In confequence of thefe meafures, 
our horfes foon became both numerous and valuable ; 
and in the year 1 670, the duty on exportation was 
reduced to a mere regifter-fee, of only five (hillings 
a head, as it Hill continues to be. This alteration 
was fpeedily attended with all the good effe&s that 
could be wifhed for : fine ftuds were eftabliftied in 
moft parts of the kingdom, and fupplied plenty of 
bred-horfes for the courfe, our cavalry, and the fad- 
die ; and the fpirit of emulation, natural to the in- 
habitants of this ifland, extended itfelf from perfons 
of fuperior rank and fortune, by whom this work 
was begun, to the middling clafs of people, foon 
procured us other inferior forts of horfes proportion- 
ably improved. The notice of all our neighbours 
was fpeedily attradled, the reputation of our horfes 

* Jt cannot indeed be doubted, that one of the principal mo- 
"tives which inftigated the Spaniards to that attempt, was the know- 
ledge they had obtained of our weakneG in refpett to cavalry. 
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was jpftly raifed, and the advantages refuking from 
this general regard to thefe animals became manifeft. 
Whether we have not gone too far in thi3 pleafing 
road, by over-ftocking ourfelves with horfes, and 
employing them in works which might be better done 
by oxen ; and whether the objeft of gain to indivi- 
duals, by breeding of horfes for exportation, may 
not, all things confidered, be a detriment to the na- 
tion, are points which have been of late pretty warm- 
ly, but, in my humble opinion, not yet fatisfattori- 
ly difcufled. Every one knows, that private bene- 
fits may eafily arife from public lofles. 

A mixture of horfes of different breeds produces, 
in our ftuds, colts which may all be faid to differ in 
fize, proportion, temper, inftindt, &c. From 
among this great variety it is that horfes are chofen 
for that purpofe to which they feem beft adapted. 
Thus very different horfes are ufed for travelling, 
hunting, war, theharnefs, the pack-faddle, &c. 

Saddle-horfes for travelling (hould be in the prime 
of their age, and of a good fize, that they may be 
the better able to bear the fatigues to which they are 
deftined. They fhould be (ure-footed, their feet 
well made, their hoofs firm, their mouths fenfible, 
and their motions eafy ; not too fiery, but quiet 
without fluggiftmefs. The fearful, and thofe which 
are too nice in their food, (hould be rejected. 

All the horfes that are trained up for war (hould be 
well (haped, vigorous, alert, and lively: their 
mouths cannot be too good, nor their motions too 
eafy. Their trot and gallop (hould be fhort and 
brilk, and their thighs and backs ftrong. The 
horfes ufed by officers fhoqjd be good-natured, gen- 
tle, dexterous, bold, and a#ive : the fearful, or 
fuch as are too delicate, or too fiery, are not fit for 
this fervice. With regard to troop-horfes, it is fuf- 
ficient that they be ftrong, hardy, and good trotters ; 
that they have a good (hare of foot, and a firm 
mouth. 

In 
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In ftate-horfes* the only thing attended to is a fine 
exterior * 2nd accordingly the qualities which chiefly 
recommend them, are the beauty of thejr i>wpe, 
eoat, mane, aqd tail : though it is equally n^(l^ry 
that they fhoukl be proud and fpirited, their ny>uth 
good and frothing, ^d that they be continually 
frJi^fBping the bit. Such as have a proud carriage, 
have a fine effedl in this kind of pomp, where ap- 
pearances are fufficient. 

Stone-horfes *fe reckoned fitted for riding 
poft, bxecaufe they are belt able to endure f4tigye. 
They fhquld he fhorf punch horfes, ftr^ng, fore- 
footed, and fo eafy in the gallop that tj>eir fejns be 
hardly felt. The greatefl: danger ii\ them is their 
growing reftiff or wanton ; bqt the foftnefs of their 
mouth, and theeleg^ceof {heir ftape, are of very 
little cpnfequence. 

Hunters fhoujd be fleet, a&ive, vigorous, and 
long-winded, with 3 good rpouth ; though too qyick 
a fenfation wpujd prove inconvenient on ^ccaufft of 
the branches of trees which fprpptip^ check the 
bridle. They ftpuld ^lfo be poo| ; for if they we r« 
carried away by the npife of the horn and the 4°gs, 
it might prpve dangerous to the r$er. The horfes 
for the whippersrin may be more clumfy and Iej& va- 
luable, but they muft be fwift and vigorous. 

Horfes for fetting and fhooting muft be trained up 
to the fport, and not terrified at the firing of a gun. 
They are generally of the galloway fize, for the 
more eafily mounting them. They muft be quiet, 
without any kind of vice. If they walk well, it is 
fufficient. 

A horfe for taking the air is generally chofen of a 
middle fize, rather fmall than large j the paces of the 
former being lefs fatiguing than thofe of the latter. 
He fhould be gentle, and do his paces very well. 
No remarkable vigour is required : but a fure foot 
and good mouth are eflential. 
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Coach-horfes Ihould trot well, have low haunches, 
ftrait backs, and an ereft head, with a good mouth, 
nervous legs, and round feet. 

For poft-chaifes, the fhaft-horfe fhould be of a 
good fize, well fet and long, and he fhould trot faft 
and eafy ; the other, on which the driver rides, may 
be more {lender, but his gallop fhould be Ihort and 
eafy. 

For carts, waggons, drays, the plough, &c. 
ftone-horfes of a common breed, and ftrongly made, 
arc generally preferred. As they draw with a collar, 
there is a neceflity for their being well fet ; their cheft 
fhould be lafge, and their fhoulders thick. 

Horfes for carrying burthens fhould be well fet, 
with large ribs and firm backs ; but the driver's horfe 
fhould be lefs clumfy, lighter and more fwift, as he 
often trots. The mouths of thefe horfes (hould be 
as hard as the hand that guides them is rough. 

The above are the general ufes of horfes, and the 
principal qualities required in their refpe&ive fervi- 
ces. Thofe of a common breed are not lefs nece(Ta- 
ry than the moll beautiful, or thofe remarkable for 
their fwiftnefs : on the contrary, they are. in faft, 
more neceflary in the effential concerns of life, fuch 
as tillage and draught, the labour of which the others 
are not able to undergo. 
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CHAP. II. 



Of breeding , rearing , and fitting them for ufe. 



TO form a ftud properly requires great care 
and expence. In the eftablifhment of a good 
one, five things are particularly neceflary to be ob- 
ferved : i, it's fituation ; 2, the choice of theftal- 
lions ; 3, the aflbrtment of mares ; 4, the covering 
or copulation of thefe animals ; and 5, the rearing 
of the colts, and fitting them for ufe. 

The beft places for fixing ftuds in are thofe which 
lie open to the eaft or fouth, on a dry foil, and are 
interfperfed with hills and dales, and here and there 
a few clumps of trees. Such are, in general, the 
whole province of Andalufia in Spain, and moft of 
the countries inhabited by the Arabians, remarkable 
for producing the fineft and beft horfes. The (oil 
muft be good and fertile in grafs, and it's extent 
proportioned to the number of mares and ft al! ions 
intended to be ufed. The place thus chofen muft 
be divided into feveral parts, and each of thefe muft 
be well fenced with rails and ditches. The port 
where the pafture is richeft ftiould be appropriated 
to the mares that are in foal, and thofe with colts by 
their fides. Thofe which are not pregnant, or have 
not yet been covered, (hould be kept apart with the 
fillies in another clofe, where the pafture is kfs rich, 
that they may not grow too fat, becaufe this would 
be a hindrance to their breeding : and laftly, the 
young ftone-colts, or geldings, ftiould be kept in 
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the dried part of the fields, and where the ground 
is moft unequal ; in order that, by running over the 
uneven furface, they may acquire a freedom in the 
motion of their legs and moulders. This clofe, 
where the ftone-colts are kept, muft be very careful- 
ly fenced off from the others, left thofe young horf- 
es mould break their bounds, and enervate them- 
felves with the mares. If the fpace be large enough 
to admit of dividing each of thefe clofes into two 
parts, fo that horfes and oxen may be put into them 
alternately, the pafture will laft much longer than if 
it be conftantly fed on by horfes only ; the ox im- 
proving it's fertility, whereas the horfe leflfens it. 

In each of thefe clofes there (hould be a pond ; 
ftanding-water being better for horfes than running, 



is the caufe of that dreadful difeafe, the glanders * 
They generally prefer water that is a little muddy. 
If there are fome trees on the ground, they (hould 
be let ftand, their (hade being both agreeable anc * 
ferviceable to the horfes in great heats ; but all flumps 
(hould be grubbed up, and all holes levelled, to pre- 
vent accidents. Alto it will be right to ereft in dif- 

* It is worth obferving here, that thofe travellers who fpeak 
of thedifeafes of horfes in hot countries, do not fay a word of 
the glanders being fo common there as it is in cold climates : from 
whence there is reafon to think, that the coldnefs of the water 
may be one of the natural caufes of this diforder ; thefe animals 
being, from the fmallnefs of their mouth, the thicknefs and 
(hortnefs of their tongue, and their greaj: e^gernefs to drink, 
obliged to dip their nofe and noftrih into the water, and to keep 
them there fome configurable time if they would take a plentiful 
draught ; and confeouently that this difeafe might, in fome mea- 
fure at leaft, be guarded againit, by never giving them quite cold 
water, and always wiping their npffHs ftft? 1 * they have done 
drinking — AfTes are far leS fubje# to the glanders than JiP rles ; 
probably for no other reafon than becaufe ihey drink in a diffe- 
rent manner ; for the afs, inftead of thrufting down hjs mouth 
and no ft ri Is into the water, only juft touches k with his lips. 
What would feem to confirm this conjecture is, thai the internal 
ftru&ure of both thefe animals in very nearly alike. 
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ferent commodious parts of the ftud a few fpacious 
fheds, for the horfes to fhelter themfelves under in 
rainy or other bad weather. In thefe paftures, the 
horfes fhould feed during the fummer ; but in winter 
the mares fliould be kept in the ftable, and fed with 
hay. Likewife, the colts rauft be houfed, and ne- 
ver fuffered to feed abroad in winter, except in very 
fine weather. Stallions which ftand in the ftable 
fliould be fed more with ftraw than hay ; and be 
moderately exercifed till the fealon for covering, 
during which they fhould have no other exercife, and 
be plentifully fed ; but only with their ufual food. 

This animal, and efpecially the female, is capa- 
ble of engendering at the age of two years, or two 
years and a half : but the foals begot by fuch young 
horfes are faulty, either in their fhape or in their con- 
ftitution. A draught, or common horfe, fhould be 
at leaft four years or four years and a half old before 
he is fuffered to approach a mare ; but thofe of a 
more {lender and delicate nature fhould not be ad- 
mitted to copulation, till they are at leaft fix years 
old, and the fine Spanilh or Arabian ftallions not till 
feven. Mares may be a year younger. Their ufu- 
al time of heat is from the end of March to the end 
of June ; but the fnoft violent heat (etdotn lafts 
above a fort-night or three weeks, and this is the 
time when they fhould be led to the horfe. 

The ftalKon (hould be handfome, well-limbed, 
with a ftately chcft, vigorous, found in every part, 
of a good race and country, and of a proper ftze, 
that is, fourteen hands and one or two inches high, 
for faddle-horfes ; and, at Jeaft, fifteen hands for 
coach-harfes ; for without fine ftallions, we cannot 
expedfc wdl-fhaped horfes. He fliould alfo be of a 
good colour, as a jet black, a fine grey, a bay, a for- 
rel, a bright chefnut, with the mule's lift, the mane 
and extremities black V for *H holies of a dull or 
faint colour, together with thofe whole extremities 
are white, fhould be excluded from ftuds. To eve- 
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ry external beauty, a good ftallion fhould likewile 
join all the valuable qualities of a horfe, fuch as cou- 
rage, docility, mettle, fpirit, agility, a fenfibls 
mouth, freedom in the fhoulders, a fure foot, fup- 
plenefs in his haunches, a facility of motion in all 
parts of his body, and efpecialiy in the hams. It fs 
alfo proper that he (hould have gone through fome of 
the difcipline of the riding-fchool : for it is obferved 
of the horfe, which has been more attended to than 
any other animal, that he communicates, in gene- 
ration, almoft every good quality, whether natural 
or acquired, as well as, too often, every bad one. 
For this reafon, particular care fhould be taken to* 
exclude from the ftud every defe&ive horfe, whe- 



The Arabian, Turkilh, Barb, and Andalufian 
ftallions are generally preferred ; and next to thefe the 
fine Englifti, who owe their origin to one or other of 
them, and do not foon degenerate, by reafon of the 
excellency of their provepder. The ftallions of Ita- 
ly, efpecialiy the Neapolitan, are alfo very good ; 
getting fine-limbed faddle horfes, when coupled with 
mares of that make ; and excellent coach-horfes 
with ftrong well-fet mares. It is faid, that the Ara- 
bian and Barb ftallions ufually beget horfes larger 
than themfelves in England, France, &c. whereas 
the foals of Spanifti horfes, in the fame countries, 
are always fmaller. The fineft coach-horfes are 
bred from the ftallions of Naples, Denmark, or 
fome parts of Germany and Holland, as, in parti- 
cular, Holftein and Friezland. 

In thefe climates, at leaft. if not in all others, 
the mare contributes lefs than the ftallion to the beau- 
ty of the foal ; but, perhaps more to it's difpofition 
and ftiape. She (hould have a large carcafe, be 
pretty full bellied, and a good nurfe. The Spanilh 
and Italian mares are generally preferred for breed- 
ing of Saddle horfes, and the Englifli, Flemifli, 
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Danifli, and Norman, for coach-horfcs. However, 
with fine ftallions, fine horfes may be expedted from 
mares of all countries, provided they are well (hap- 
ed, and of a good breed ; for if they were got by a 
bad horfe, tfieir foals will often turn out very indiffe- 
rent. In thefe animals, as in the human fpecies, 
the offspring often refemble the progenitors * but in 
horfes the female does not appear to contribute fo 
much to generation as in the human fpecies. A fon 
is much oftener like his mother, than a foal is like it's 
dam : and when a refemblance happens between the 
foal and the mare, it is generally in the forehead, 
the head, and the neck. 

It has been obferved, that horfes fed in dry and 
light grounds beget temperate, fwift, and vigorous 
foals, with mufcular legs and hard hoofs ; while the 
fame breed in rnarfhes, and moid paftures, have 
produced foals with a large heavy head, a thick car- 
cafe, clumfy legs, bad hoofs, and broad feet. 
Thefe differences proceed from the air and food ; 
and fo far are eafily underftood ; but what is 
more difficult to be accounted for, and far more ef- 
iential in the breeding of horfes, is the neceility of 
continually crofling the breed, to prevent a degene- 
racy. 

To form to ourfelves an idea of the expediency of 
this mixture of breeds, commonly termed crojftng the 
breed, let us confider, that nature has, in every fpe- 
cies, a general prototype, after which each indi vi- 
dual of that fpecies is formed ; and that this, in the 
realization, degenerates or improves from circum- 
ftances : fo that, with regard to certain qualities, 
there is apparently a capricious variation in the fuc- 
ceffion of individuals ; and, at the fame time, a re- 
markable liability in the whole fpecies. The origi- 
nal form fubfifts entire in each individual : but though 
there are millions of thefe individuals, not two of 
them are exaftly alike in every particular ; nor con- 
sequently any one of them the fame as the model 
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from which it received it's form. This difference, 
which at once demonftrates how far nature is from 
fixing any thing abfolutely, and the infinite variati- 
ons which fhefpreads throughout her works, is ma- 
nifeft in the human race, in every fpecies of animals 
and vegetables, and, in a word, in every feries of 
beings. But what deferves particular attention is, 
that the model of beauty and goodnefs feems diflri- 
buted throughout the whole earth, every climate af- 
fording only a portion of it ; and that continual- 
ly degenerating, unlefs re-united with another por- 
tion from fome diftant country : fo that to have good 
grain, beautiful flowers, &c. the feeds muft be 
changed, and, as hath been repeatedly obferved in 
various parts of my Syftem of Husbandry *, never 
be fown a fecond time in the foil that produced them. 
In the fame manner, to have fine horfes, ore. foreign 
ftal lions muft be given to nati ve mares, or foreign 
mares to native ftallions : for otherwife, grains, 
flowers, animals, will degenerate, or radier imbibe 
fo ftrong a tin dure from the climate, that the mother 
will fo powerfully influence the form, as to caufe an 
apparent degeneracy : the form remains, but disfi- 
gured by many diflimilar lineaments. Whereas, let 
the breed be mixed, and constantly renewed by fo- 
reign fpecies, the form will advance towards perfec- 
tion, and recruited nature difplay her choicer! pro- 
ductions t. 

The 

■ * • 

, .... ..,.••» • . 

* See in particular Vfl. L p. 359, 424. 

t Though )X may not ftrictly belong to a work of this kind to 
difcufs the general reafon fo/ thefe effects, yet I am pcrfuaded the 
reader will not be difpleafed at feeing here the judicious M. de 
BufFon's conjectures on this head. 

M Experience," fays that learned Naturalift, " ihews that 
animals, or vegetables, tranfported from a remote climate often 
degenerate, and fometimes greatly improve in a fmall time ; I 
mean, within a very few generations. That this is the effect of 
a difference of climate and aliment, is eafy to conceive : and, 
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The influences of the climate and aliment are re- 
markably not only in the make of animals* but alfo in 
the odour of their coats ; for, in the fame climate, the 
wild and the tame are of the fame, or nearly the 
fame colour; whereas thofe which live indifferent 

climates 

in length of time, the influence of thcfe two caufes muft render 
f«ch animats exempt from, or fufceptible of, certain affettions 
and difeafes. Theft* temperament muft gradually alter j the 
formation, which partly depends on the aliment, and partly on 
the'qoality of the juices, muft alfo undergo a change in the luc- 
ceflfon of a few generations. This /change in the nrft generati- 
on is ifbarcety perceptible ; as the two animals, the male end the 
female, which we fu^pofe to be the progenitors of ihefpecies, 
had obtained theft* fufl tViape and conmrutron before they were 
brcfogWt fromtheir native country 5 and that however a new cli- 
mate and food may change their temperament, thefe cannot aft 
on the iohd and orgamca 5 ! parts, fo as to alter their rhape ; efpe- 
cialtytf they had attained their ruH growth: confequently, in 
the-fifft generation There will be no difadvantageous change ; no 
degeneracy in the mil prcdu&ibn of thefe animals ; the imprei- 
fion of the model will be exact: At the inftant of their birth 
there will he no radical defect ; but the young animal, during 
its weak ami tender ftate, will feel the rntraences of the 'climate. 
They ill maie dffferentimpreffiorts on him, from what they did 
on his full-grown fire and dam. Thofe 'proceeding from the ali- 
ment will -alfo be -much greater, and act on the organical pans 
during the time -of their growth, fo as to vitiate a litde of the 
organicalfbrm, and produce germs of rnijwfrfecTions, which wifl 
appear ve'ry 'fenfibly in a fecond generation, when the parent, 
beffides It's owtodefecTJs, I mean thole it derives from it's growth , 
hasaftb tfhe-dere&s of the fecond generation, which will be then 
more ftrongly marked: and at the third ^generati on, the defects 
of *he fecond and third ftocfc, caufed by the influence of the 
dHmat^ and aliment, heing again combined with thofe of the 
preferit influence on the growth, will become fo palpable, as to 
Obliterate the tntfrks of the original ftock ; fothat thefe animals 
of foreign fejrtra&ion, will ha ve nothing foreign in them, but he 
e**ftly frmikr to the natives. Hence nrffes the neceffity of crof- 
ting the breed ^of -hdrfes, and renewing it at every generation, 
by impdrtinf foreign ftallions fortheufe of natfve mares. And 
it js very reWarkable, that this manner of renewing the breed, 
which is <oftty In -part, and as it were, by halves, htfs a much 
betWr *fFt& than if .'the renovation Was total. A horfe and a 
mare of Spain, for example, will not here produce fuch fine 
horfe as a Spaniih ftallion with an Engliih mare. This, how^ 
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qli mates are of different colours. The effedls of the 
climate and aliment being always the fame, they 
produce in wild animals this uniformity ; and the 
variety of colour in domeftic animals is owing to the 

ever, will be eafily comprehended, if we confider, that when a 
ftallion and a mare of different countries are put together, the 
defects of b>th are compenfated. Ever/ climate, by it's own 
influences, and thole of the food, imparts a certain confirmation, 
which ts faulty through fome excels or defect. Thus, in a hot 
climate there will be an excels of fire, and in a cold one there 
will be the contrary defect : fo that by joining animals of the/e 
©ppofite climates, the excefs of the one fupplies the defects of 
t.ie other : and as that reaches neareft to perfection in nature, 
which has the feweft faults, and the moft perfect forms being on- 
ly fuch as have the feweft deformities, the produce of two ani- 
mals whofe defects are exactly balanced, will be the moft perfect 
production of that kind. This equality is alfo the more accu- 
ratley adjufted, the more diftant the countries are, or rather the 
more oppofite the climates natural to the two animals are to each 
other. The compound refult is the more perfect, as theexcefles 
or defects of the ftallion's conftitution are more oppofite to the ex- 
cefTes and defects of the mare. 

'* To give foreign horfes to native mares will therefore al- 
ways produce a certain advantage ; whereas an increafe of hor- 
fes of the fame breed in a ftud, will always caufe a certain lofs, 
as they will, in a very little time, infallibly degenerate* 

" It may, perhaps, have been upon this very principle, and 
in confequence of long-fince forgotten experience of the disad- 
vantages refilting from alliances between perfons of the lame 
blood, that men, in general, firft agreed to prohibit marriage 
between fuch as are very near of kin : for among all nations, 
even the leaft civilized, a brother was very rearly permitted to 
marry his filter. This cuitom, introduced among us by divine 
prohibition, but among other nations, founded on political views 
only, is perhaps, owing toobfervation. Polity does not extend 
it's prefcriptions info general and abfolute a manner, unlets con- 
nected with nature : but if men once difcovered from experience 
that a defire of prelerving a race, without mixture, in one and 
the fame family, would produce a degeneracy, they would con- 
fider inter-marriages with foreign families as a law of nature : 
they would all agree in a prohibition of marriages among their 
own children. And, indeed, it may be prefumed from analo- 
gy, that in moft climates, iren, like animals, would degenerate 
after a certain number of generations." Hift. NaturelU du Qbe- 

care 
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carfc of man, to (belter, tQ diverfity of foot, and to 
a mixture of foreign breeds. When the colour of 
the male is different from that of the female, the 
latter fometimes gives rife to beautiful peculiarities, 
as in pyed-horfes, where the white and black are fo 
ftrongly marked, and form fuch a glaring contraft, 
that it ieems rather the performance of a whimfical 
painter, than the work of nature. ; 

For the above reafons then, among many others 
which experience might furnifh, the ftallion and the 
mare (hould be fuited to each other in colour and fLze, 
their fhapes mould be cOntrafted, and the breed 
mould be croffed by an oppofition of climates : but 
horfes and mares foaled in the (ame ftud mould never 
be joined. It is by gradations that we mult indea- 
vour to arrive at natural beauty j for example, to 
give to a mare a little too clomfy, a horfe well made 
and finely ftiaped ; and to a fmall mare a horfea lit- 
tle-higher ; to a mare that is faulty in her fore-hand, 
an horfe with a fine head, and rtoble cheft, &c. 
But at the fame time care (hould be taken not to 
make any evidently difpropbrtioflate copulations, as 
of a very fmall horfe with a large mare, or a very 
large horfe with a fmall mare : for the produce of 
fuch copulation would be fmall, or badly proporti- 
oned; and confequently that is not the way to cor- 
rect the faults of the one by the perfedtiooS of the 
other. Some allowance (hould indeed be made for 
a mare that has never had a CQlt, becaufe her firft 
foal is never fo ftrongly formed as the fucceeding : 
for this reafon it may be right to give her for the firft 
birth, a larger ftallion than it might be proper for 
her to have afterwards, in order that the defeat of the 
growth may be compenfated by the largenefs of the 
nze. Thefe precautions are effential ; but there are 
likewife other circumftances which (hould by no 
means be neglefted ; fuch as, that no (hort-docked 
mares be fuffered in a ftud, becaufe from their not 
being able to keep off the flies, they are much more 
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tormented by them than others which have a long 
fweeping tail ; and their continual agitations from 
the flings of thefeinfefts occafion a diminution in 
the quantity of their milk, and has a great influenc e 
on the conftitution and fize of the colt, which will 
be vigorous in proportion as it's dam is a good nurfe 
Care Should alfo be taken, that the ftud-mares be 
fuch as have always been brought up in paftures, 
and never over-worked. Mares which have been 
brought up in the (table on dry food, and after- 
wards turned to grafs, do not breed at firft : fometime 
is required to accuftom them to this new aliment. 

When the ftaltion is chofen, and all the mares 
intended for him are collected together, another 
ftone-horfe fhould be produced, in order to difco- 
ver which of the mares are in heat, and, at the fame 
time, contribute to inflame them. A!! the mares 
fhould be brought fucceflively to this lafl ftone-horfe, 
which fhould alfo be inflamed, and fufiered frequent- 
ly to. neigh. He will want to leap every one • but 
fuch as are not in heat will keep him off, whilft 
thofe which are fo fuffer him to approach them. But 
inftead of being allowed to proceed fo far as tofatis- 
fy his defire, he muft be led awav, and the real 
ftallion be fubftituted in his (lead. This trial is ne- 
ceflary in order to afcertain the true time of the 
mare's heat, efpecially of thofe which have not yet 
had a colt j for with regard to fuch as have recently 
foaled, the heat ufiially begins nine days after their 
delivery, and on that very day they may be led to the 
ftallion to be covered , and nine days after, by the 
foregoing experiment, it may be known whether 
they are ftill in heat. If they are, they muft, in this 
way of proceeding, be covered a lecond time, and 
fo on fucceilively every ninth day while their heat 
continues : for when they are impregnated, their 
heat abates, and in a few days ceafes entirely. Not 
but that mares will admit of copulation after they are 
pregnant; though it never is attended with any fu- 
perfetation. 
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Another, and moft certain fign of a mare's being 
in heat, is her ejefting a vifcid whitifti liquor, called 
the heats, which likewife ceafe on conception It is 
alfo known by the inflation of the lower part of the 
vulva, by her frequent neighings, and by her endea- 
vouring to get to horfes. 

Before the ftallion is brought to the mare he 
fhould be well drefled, becaufe that will greatly' in- 
creafe his ardour. The mare muft alfo be curried 
and have no Ihoes on her hind feet, fome of them 
being ticklifh, and apt to kick the ftallion. A per- 
foil holds the mare by a halter, and two others lead 
the ftallion by long reins, till he is in a proper fitua- 
tion, when another affiftant carefully direfts the yard 
pulling afide the mare's tail ; for a fingle hair might 
hurt him dangeroufly. After the mare has been co- 
vered, nothing more remains but to lead her away to 
the field. It fometimes happens that the ftallion 
does not compleat the work ot generation ? but comes 
from the mare without making any injeftion. It 
ftiould therefore be attentively obferved, whether in 
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lymph. If he has performed the aft, he muft not 
on any account be fuflfered to repeat it, but be led 
away diredtly to the ftable, and there kept two days • 
for however able a good ftallion may be to cover 
every day during the three months that mares 
are in heat, it is much better to let him be led to a 
mare only every other day ; his produce will be the 
greater, and he hirnfelf lefs exhaufted. During the 
firft feven days, let four different mares be fuccef- 
fively brought to him, and on the ninth day let the 
firft be again brought, and fo fucceffively whilft they 
continue in heat ; but as foon as the heat of any one 
is over, a frefh mare is to be put in her place, and 
covered in her turn every ninth day; and as fe- 
ver^l retain even at the firft, fecond, or third time, 
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it is Computed that a ftallion, by fuch management, 
may, during the three months, cover fifteen or 
eighteen mares, and beget ten or twelve colts. 

Many, inftead of bringing the ftallion to the mare, 
turn him loofe into the clofe, where all. the mares are 
brought together, and there leave him to choofe fuch 
as will (land to him. This is a very advantageous 
method for the mares : they will always take horfe 
more certainly than in the other ; but the ftallion, 
in fix weeks, will do himfelf more damage than in 
feveral years by moderate exercife, condu&ed in the 
manner above-mentioned. 

Though the ufual feafon for the heat of mares be 
from the beginning of April to the end of June, yet 
it is not uncommon to find, amongft a large number, 
fome which are in heat before that time ; but it is 
advifeable to let this heat pafs off without giving 
them a ftallion, becaufe they would foal in winter; 
and in that cafe, the colts, befides the inclemency 
of the feafon, would have bad milk for their nou- 
rifliment. On the contrary, if the mares are not in 
heat till after the end of June, they fhould not be 
covered that feafon, becaufe the colts which are foal- 
ed in fummer have not . time to acquire fufficient 
ftrength to refill the injuries of the following winter *. 

When the mares are pregnant, and their belly 
begins to fwell, they muft be feparated from thofe 
that are not fo, left thefe laft ftiould hurt them. They 
ufually go eleven months and fome days, and foal 
ftanding; whereas mod other quadrupeds lie down. 
Thofe which cannot foal without difficulty, muft be 
afTifted ; the foal muft be placed in a proper fituati- 

* The Memoirs of the Royal Society of Agriculture at Rou- 
en, publilhed in 1767, feemhereto differ from M. de Buffon: 
They fey, that the beft time for the ftallion's covering of mares, 
is from the 1 5th or 20th of May to the 1 It of Auguft ; becaufe, a< 
mares go eleven months, there is the more grafc for them when 
they foal, they eat better, and have greater llore of milk. 
//. Mi moire fur Us Haras J< Normandit. 

on ; 
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< n ; and fometimes, if dead, be drawn out with 
oords. The head of the foal ufually prefents itfelf 
firft, as in all other animals *. 

The general cuftom of caufmg a mare to be co- 
vered fo foon as the ninth day after (he has foaled, 
is certainly wrong; becaufe, in that cafe, having 
both her prefent and her future foal to nourifh, her 
ability is divided, and (he cannot fupply'both fo 
largely as (he might one only. It would therefore 
be better, in order to have excellent horfes, to let 
the mares be covered only every other year : they 
would laft the longer, and bring foals mor# certain- 
ly : for, in common ftuds, it is fo far from being 
true, that all mares which have been covered bring 
colts every year, that it is looked upon as a fortu- 
nate circumftance if half, or at moft two thirds of 
them, foal. 

The foal fliould be feparated from it's dam when 
it is five, fix, or at fartheft feven months old j ex- 
perience having (hewn, that fuch as are fuffered to 
fuck ten pr eleven months, though ufually larger and 
fuller of flefli, are not equal in other refpefts to thofe 
which are weaned fooner. The way to wean them, 
and to accuftom them by degrees to a more folid 
nourjfhment than milk, is to give them bran twice a 
day, with a fmall quantity of hay ; increafing this 
laft as they advance in age. In this manner they 
fhould be kept in the (table as long as they exprefs any 
defire of returning to their dam : but when this un- 

* At it's coming out of the* matrix, it breaks the fecundines, 
or integuments that inclofe it, which is accompanied with a great 
flux of the lymph contained in them j and at the fame time one 
or more folid lumps, formed by the iediment of the infpiflated 
liquor of the alhmtoides. This lump, which the antients called 
the bippomenes of the colt, is fo far from being, as they imagin- 
ed, a inafs of flefli adhering to the head of the colt, that it is 
feparated from it by a membrace called amnios. As foon as the 
colt is fallen, the mare licks it, but without touching the bip- 
pomenes ; which points out an .error of the ancients, who af- 
firmed that ftie inftantly devours it. 

F 3 eafinefs 
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eafmefs is over, they (hould be turned into the fields ; 
taking care, however, that they be not then falling. 
An hour before they are turned to grafs, the bran 
muft be given them, and alfo fome water ; nor 
(hould they be expofed either to fevere cold or rain. 
Ift this manner they fhpuld pafs their firfl winter. 
In the month of May following, they (hould not on- 
ly be turned into the field every day, but may lie in 
the open air till the end of October, taking care that 
they do not feed on the rowings or after-math ; for 
by accuftoming themfclves to this remarkably de- 
licate and fucculent grafs, they would contract a dif- 
like to hay, which, together with barley and oats 
ground, is to be their principal food during the fe- 
cond winter. In this manner they are to be kept till 
their fourth year; fpendingthedays only inthepaftures 
during the winter, but both day and night in the fum- 
mer. When they feach that age, they arc taken 
from the paftures, and fed with dry meat : but one 
precaution at lead neceflary to be obferved in this 
change of diet, is, to feed them only with draw 
during the fir ft week, and to give them proper me- 
dicines againft worms, which often trouble them, 
from bad digeftions and too rank grafs. Every one 
knows that the firfl: foal of a mare, and indeed the 
firft-born of every animal, never is fo ftrong and 
vigorous, at leaft in it's youth, as the fubfequent 
produftions of the fame mother. 

Whilft the colts are weaning, they (hould be 
kept in a clean ftable y but not over-warm, becaufe 
too much heat would render them tender, and too 
fenfible of the impreflions of the air. They muft 
frequently have frefli litter, and be rubbed often 
witn ftraw ; but they (hould not be tied or curried till 
they* are three, or at leaft two years and a half old ; 
becaufe the roughnefs of this fridtion would give 
them pain ; and their lkin being too tender to en- 
dure it, inftead of thriving, they would fall away. 
The rack and manger (hould not be too high, left 
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the neceflity of lifting up their heads to reach the food 
fhould aceuftom them to carry their heads in that 
manner, which would fpoil their chefts. When they 
are a year, or a year and a half old, the hair on their 
tails fhould be cut, becaufe the fucceeding growth will 
be ftronger and thicker than the former : fome cut it 
two or three times for this very reafon. When they 
are two years old, they fhould be feparated, the 
ftone-cohs to be kept with the horfes, and the fillies 
with the mares ; otherwifethe former would rruitfcfs- 
ly weaken themfelves with the latter. 

At the age of three years, or three years and a 
half, they fhould be broke and rendered docile. To 
this end, a light eafy faddle fhould be put on their 
back, and continued there two or three hours every 
day. They fhould alfo be ufed to receive the bit of 
a fnaffle bridle into their mouths, and. to fuffer their 
feet to be taken up, and fome ftrokes given on the 
foals, as if fhoeing them. If they are defigned for 
draught-horfes, a harnefs fhould be put on their bo- 
dies, together with a fnaffle bridle : but at firft no 
bridle fhould be ufed. Afterwards, they fhould be 
trotted on the level ground, widi a caviflbn on the 
nofe, but without a rider, the groom only holding 
the rein, and either the faddle or harnefs on their 
backs. When a horfe intended for the faddle turns 
eafily, and comes freely up to him who holds the 
rein, he fhould mount on his back, and immediately 
difmount, without riding him till he is four years old; 
as before that time his weight would be too much for 
him : but at four years old he may be ridden, and 
trotted at fmall inter/als. W y&As : : > : ^ -v: * 

When a coach-horfe is to be accuftomed to the 
harnefs, he fhould be put into the carriage with a 
trained horfe, and be led by a long rein till he begins 
to draw properly ; then the coachman fhould begin 
to teach him to back, being affifted by a man who, 
{landing diredlly before him, is to pufh him gently 
backward, and even give him a &w ftripes, that he 

F 4 may 
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may attain it the fooner, and with more eafe. All 
this isto be done before theyoung horfeshave chang- 
ed their food to oats and ft raw ; for they grow 
more headftrong and difficult to break, in proportion 
as they increafe in vigour. 

The bit and the fpur are two methods contrived for 
obliging horfes to comply with their rider's intention ; 
the former for rendering their motions exadt, and 
the latter for increafing their fwiftnefs. But as the 
proper management of both of thefe belongs to the 
riding-mafter, and neither to the hufbandman nor 
to the bare breeder of horfes, it of courfe does not 
appertain to the intention of this work, and I there- 
fore cannot do better than refer the curious in thefe 
matters to M. de la Gueriniere's Elements de la Ca- 
vallerie, and Mr. Berenger's lately publiftied excel- 
lent work on horfemanfhip. 

I cannot, however, difmifs this fubjeft without 
adding the following methods of taming a wild horfe, 
and a wild colt ; the former from the author of the 
Lives of the Buccaneers, and the latter from M . de 
Garfault. 

Wild horfes are very numerous in feveral parts of 
North America, and ftill more fo in the ifland of 
Domingo in particular, where troops of above five 
hundred of them have often been feen together. They 
are taken in toils laid for them in places where they 
frequent, and are eafily entangled ; but if it hap- 
pens to be by the neck, they ftrangle themfelves, un- 
lets fome perfon is ready at hand to affilt them. 
When taken, they are fattened round the body and 
legs to trees, and there left two days without either 
meat or drink. This renders them tame, and in 
time they become as tradable as if they had never 
been wild. 

M. de Garfault's method is thus. " Colts," fays 

he *, " which have not been broke whilft very 

-i • . . ■ 

* Nwvum pvfai't MmJbaL 

m. young 
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young, are often fo fearful of the approach and 
touch of a man, that they bite and kick in fuch 
a manner as renders it almoft impoflible to bleed or 
fhoe them. But if they are not to be managed by 
patience and mildnefs, recourfe muft be had to the 
method ufed in falconry, for taming a bird newly 
taken, and intended to be fitted for flight ; and this 
is, by not Suffering him to deep till he falls down 
with weaknefs. So likwife a wild horfe muft be fas- 
tened with his hind parts to the manger, and a man 
ftand day and night at his head, to give him from 
time to time a handful of hay, and hinder him from 
lying down. It is furprizing to fee how foon the ge- 
nerality of horfes will be tamed by this method ; 
though the obftinacy of fomeisfuch, that they mull 
be watched in this manner for a week or more." 

Mares ufually breed till they are fourteen or fif- 
teen years old ; and the moft vigorous, till they are 
above eighteen. Stallions, when they are well ma- 
naged, will engender till the age of twenty, and 
even longer : but it is to be obferved, that thofe horf- 
es which are fooneft made ftallions, are alfo the foon- 
eft incapable of generating : thus the large horfes 
which acquire ftrength fooner than the flender, and 
are therefore often ufed as ftallions, as foon as they 
are four years old, become incapable of generating 
before they are fix teen. 

The horfe fleeps much lefs than man. When 
in health, he feldom lies down above two or three 
hours at a time, rifing up afterwards to feed ; and 
when he has been over-worked, he lies down a fe- 
eond time, after feeding ; but in the whole twenty- 
four hours, he feldom fleeps above three or four. 
Some horfes never lie down at all, but always fle^p 
ftanding ; an<r thofe which do lie down^ fometimes 
alfo fleep refting on their hind legs. It has been ob- 
ferved, that geldings fleep oftener and longer thai? 
Stonfcrhprfes, 

All 
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All horfes, like moft other hairy animals, flied 
their coats once a year * generally in the fpring, but 
fometimes in autumn. They are then weaker than 
at other times, and mould therefore be more tenderly 
ufed, have fome fmstfl addition made to their food, 
and be more regularly looked after. Some horfes 
alfo flied their hoofs : a misfortune which too fre- 
quently attend thofe that have been brought up in 
marftiy countries. 

The duration of the life of horfes is, as in every 
other fpecies of animals, proportioned to the term 
of their growth. Man, who is fourteen years in 
growing, may live fix or feven times that fpace ; that 
is,, ninety or an hundred years. Thfe horfe, whofe 
growth is ended in four years, may live fix or feven 
times as long ; that is twenty-five or thirty years : 
and the inftances which might be produced in oppo- 
fition to this rule are fo rare, that they cannot be con* 
fidered as an exception from whence any confequen- 
ces might be drawn * : for if large horfes are full 
grown fooner than thofe that are flender, their lives 
are accordingly lhorter, and they become old at fif- 
teen. 

The horfe, after fpending his life in the fervice of 
man, is Hill ufefulto him after death, though not in 
fo great a degree as fome other creatures. Of the 
hair of the mane and tail are made bottoms of fieves, 
feats for chairs, fettees, &c. waiftcoats, womens 
hats, hair-cloths, hair-lines, and a variety of other 
things in the weaving and upholftery bufmefs. Mu- 
fical inftrument-makers employ it in the bows for 
fiddles : in the toy-fhops we meet with it in comb- 
brufhes and many other things, and, after being 

* What Pliny fays of the horfe that, after fitting the circus, 
ferved as a ftallion to thirty-three, and was then difcnifled ; and 
Dr. Plot's finding in Oxfordfliire three horfes of forty years old, 
or upwards ; can be looked upon only as extraordinary inftances 
of longevity, and as fuch it plainly is that both the above authors 
mention them. 
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prepared, it comes into the hands of the peruke- 
makers. It is likewife made into fifhing-lines, fprin- 
ges, fnares, &c. The other hair, when taken from 
the lkin, is mixed with that of cows, and ufed for 
the fame purpofes. The fkin itfelf is tanned and 
dreffed, chiefly for the ufe of faddleis. Spectacle- 
rings and other trifles of that kind are fometimes 
made out of the hoofs ; and in France the enamellers 
ufe an oil made from the fat of horfes which affords a 
clear ftrong light with very little fmoke. 

chap. m. 

Of the DISEASES of HORSES. 

Part L 

Of the internal Difeafes of Horfes. 
introduction: 

Cent aimngfome general Rules for preferring the Health of Horfes. 

* 

IT is better to preferve the health of cattle by dili- 
gence and care, than to rely on the ufe of me- 
dicines ; and as it is faid that the matter's eye makes 
the horfe fat, fo no lefs true is it that his infpeftiofi 
will keep the horfe in health. 

Let it be made a general rule, to givehorfesasfew 
medicines as poflible ; and on no account to imitate the 
abfurd pradlice of thofe who are perpetually bleeding, 
purging, and forcing down balls, though their horfes 
are perfedtly well, and fhew not the leaft fymptom 
that requires fuch treatment. Proper management 
in their feeding, exercife, and drefling, will alone 
cure many diforders, and prevent raoft ; for, as Mr. 

Bartlet 
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Bartlet juftly obferves, * The fimplicity of a horfe's 
diet, which chiefly confifts of grain and herbage, 
when good in kind, and difpenfed with judgment, 
feciires him from thofe complicated diforders, which 
are the effedt of intemperance in the human body. 

Care fhould be taken that the pavement of the 
ftable be raifed higheft where the horfes ftand, and 
that their urine be carried off readily, fo that it may 
not remain and hurt their feet, by foftening them. 
The Romans t preferred hard folid oak to any other 
fubftance, for their horfe6 to ftand on, particularly 
as beft calculated to harden their hoofs. The man- 
ger fhould be kept free from all kind of filth, left it 
hurt the horfes ; and it (hould be divided into fepa- 
rate partitions, that fo each horfe may be fecured in 
his fhare of corn ; for there are fome which fwallow 
it much fafter than others : and the fituation of the 
rack fhould be fuited to the ftature of the horfe, nei- 
ther too high, left the throat be hurt by extending it 
too much, nor too low, left the hay or other food 
fhould fall into his eyes and injure them. A confi- 
derable quantity of light fhould be admitted into the 
ftable, left by the horfe's being accuftomed to dark- 
nefs his eye-fight fhould be impaired when he is 
brought out into open day ; and it fhould be rather 
cool than hot in the winter, becaufe the fudden 
change from thence into an unufual cold will hurt 
the horfe. If the weather is very fevere, his body 
may be cloathed. In fummer the ftable fhould be 
well aired by night as well as by day. 

The food of horfes fhould be fweet and free from 
all impurities, efpecially the dung and feathers of 
fowls : hay is fo effential an article in their diet, that 
no pains fhould be fpared to procure the beft ; and 
when it is not extraordinary, the duft fhould be well 
fliuck out before it is put into the rack - 9 for fuch hay 

* Gentleman's Farriery, p. I. 
f Vegetius. Lib. 1. c. hi. , . 

is 
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is apt to breed vermin. The allowance of hay fliould 
be proportioned to the conftitution of the horfe, and 
a lean horfe fliould have more than a fat one : but 
too much is hurtful, efpecially to fine horfes. 

Their oats fliould be well fifted, and cleared of 
dull ; and particular care fliould be taken that they 
be neither mufty nor fmell of rats ; for thefe are ve- 
ry difgufting to horfes. Well ripened oats are a 
more hearty and durable food than barley, and bet- 
ter fuited to the conftitutions of Englilh horfes, as 
has been proved by experience ; and a proper quan- 
tity of cut ftraw and hay mixed with them, is fome- 
times very beneficial to horfes troubled with worms, 
indigeftion, &c. 

Beans afford the ftrongeft nourifliment of all grain, 
but are, in general, fitteft for hard-labouring horfes. 
In fome feafons they breed a kind of vermin called 
the red-bug, which is thought to be dangerous. The 
beft method of ufing them, is dried and fplit, then 
mixed with bran, and given to the horfe before his 
oats. 

The bran will keep his body open, and the beans 
prevent its fcouring, which horfes of weak bowels 
are fubjeft to, efpecially on a journey. Too frequent 
a ufe of bran alone, either dry or fcalded, is bad 
becaufe it relaxes too much. However, it fliould 
always be fweet and new. ' 

The method which fome pradtife of giving to 
young horfes oats, or peafe, &c. in the ftraw, is at- 
tended with, at leaft, this inconvenience, that by 
pulling out the ftraw, in order to find the corn, they 
contract a bad habit, which they never after forget, 
of pulling moft of their hay out of the rack into the 
manger, or on the floor, with the fame expectation. 

Moft of the diforders of horfes proceed from their 
drinking bad water ; fuch as is too (harp, too raw, 
chilling, or marfliy. Clear river water is the beft ; 
and accordingly, where it is near enough, the beft 

way 
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way is to take the horfe to the river to drink in the 
fummer, but as feldom as poffible in the winter, if 
there be a well at home ; becaufe water frefh drawn 
from a well in the winter is warm, and confequently 
good for horfes. If there be a neceffity for ufing 
well-water in fummer for the drink of horfes, it 
Ihould be drawn a long time before it is given them, 
and expofed to the fun in tubs, or clean ftone troughs, 
to correct the too great crudity of the water, which 
would be very hurthil to them. Pond-water is good 
for them, but all marfhy waters are full of bad qua- 
lities, and therefore Ihould be avoided. 

A Gentleman in Suflex, with reafon highly efteem- 
ed for the great military fervices he has done his 
country, as well as for his judicious improvements 
in agriculture, has, in his ftables there, a ftone ba- 
fon fixed in the wall before every horfe, with water 
in it, of which the horfe fips as his mouth becomes 
dry ; and another fimilar bafon for his corn and cut 
ft raw, infteadof a manger. 

Horfes (hould have their quantity of com porti- 
oned out to them at different times, becaufe when 
they receive it by little and little, they chew and 
digeft it better ; whereas, when they e$rt too greedi- 
ly, it is fwallowed without chewing, and thereby 
voided entire and undigefted, with their dung. To 
prevent this, and to oblige them to chew it the more 
perfedtly ? many add to it chopt ft raw. I would 
hfere recommend the ufe of the rollers mentioned in 
vol. v. p. 128, of myfyftemof hufbandry, becaufe 
the mealy part of the corn which has been paffed 
through them will be fo thoroughly bruifed, that it 
will di(Tol^e entirely in the ftomach ; and, as was 
obferved in the place here referred to, a lefs quantity 
thus bruifed will be as nourifhirtg as the more plen- 
tiful ufual allowance. 

The vaft improvements lately made in hufbandry 
have afforded a great variety of whplefome food for 
horfes, which our forefathers were not acquainted 
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with. In the winter, we now have not only hay of 
the belt qualities, but alfo fucculent plants which 
horfes are Fond of, and which are found to agree per- 
fectly with them. Such are particularly carrots, po- 
tatoes, cabbage, turnips. Thefe render the fait 
marfhes .much lefs neeeflary than when horfes have 
lived long upon dry food ; though they ftill are be- 
neficial, efpecially after horfes have been hurt by 
long-continued, or hard labour. Where fait marfh- 
es are not at hand, fea-falt ftiould be mixed with the 
food of horfes, for it has been found highly beneficial 
in many countries. 

All kinds of cattle are obferved to be fonder of 
fait, the farther they are diftant from the lea. Thus, 
in America, horfes which arc bred up near the fea 
(hew no extraordinary liking to fait whilft they re- 
main near that element; but after being carried to a 
diftance from it, they become fonder of fait than of 
corn. The cafe is the fame in Switzerland, and 
doubtlefs in other mountainous countries. Is it, that 
there arifes from the fea an exhalation fo impregnated 
with faline particles as to render the ufe of fait there 
lefs neceffary 'for cattle ? In fome parts of America 
there are fpots naturally abounding in fait, to which 
even the wild creatures there refort at certain feafons, 
and lick up the earth with which it is mixed ; whence 
thofe places are called fal t-lidts. 

To thofe who have not a fufficiency of the above- 
mentioned facculent plants, the improved hufb^ndry 
offers lucerne, which rifes early in the fpring, and 
affords both food and phvfick : for, as Columella ob- 
ferves *, it is a remedy for fick cattle, and emacia- 
ted cattle grow fat with it. What is more, it con- 
tinues during the whole fummer fonourifhinga food, 
that horfes can go through all their ufual labours 
without any corn, when fed with this plant f. How- 

* Lib. II. c. xi. 

f For proofs of this, fee Mills's Syjfem of Hujbandry, vol. III. 
p. a66, %7i. 
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ever, though it is fo well fluted to foil and feed horfes, 
yet fields of grafs in which they may go at large, are 
alfo neceflary, and efpecially when their limbs have 
been any way difeafed. 

A fummer's grafs is likewife often neceffary to 
horfes that have been glutted with food, and not fuf- 
ficiently exercifed ; and indeed, where it can be 
done with convenience, a month or two's running 
is proper for moft horfes. May and June are in ge- 
neral the beft time for this, becaufe the juices of ve- 
getables are then in their higheft perfe&ion, the heat 
of the weather is not fo overpowering as in July and 
Auguft, and the flies, thofe unmerciful plagues to 
all catde, are far lefs troublefome. Some even think 
that moft horfes .would be the better for being kept 
abroad all the year, where they have a proper ftable, 
or (bed, to (belter them from the weather, and hay 
at all times to go to. Thus treated fay they, they 
are feldom fick, their limbs are always clean and dry, 
and, with the allowance of corn, they will do more 
bufinefs than horfes kept conftantly at home. At 
the fame time it is to be obferved, that the grafs of 
high-dunged fields, fuch as thofe near great towns 
are apt to be, is reckoned very injurious to horfes, 
efpecially if they feed thereon all the fummer. 

If horfes grow hot and coftive upon their being 
taken up from grafs, it will be right to mix bran 
and chopt ftraw with their com, and to give them 
now and then, for a fortnight, or longer, a feed of 
fcalded bran. Their exercife and diet fhould be mo- 
derate for fome time, and both be encreafed by de- 
grees. 

. When horfes 'are foiled in the ftable, care ftiould 
be taken that the herbage, of whatever kind it be, 
whether grafs, green barley, tares, clover, or any 
other proper vegetable that the feafon affords, be 
voung, tender, and full of fap, and that it be cut 
frefli once every day at leaft, if not oftener ; for 
when plants are grown old and fibrous, they have 
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loft their fine fap, have a tendency to putrefadtion, 
and frequently caufe obftrudtions in the bowels; 
which are fometimes attended with bad confequences, 
unlefs an evacuation is procured; a proof of which 
is, that the excrement evacuated when the body is 
in that conditition often appears like dung that has 
laid long to rot.on a dunghill. 

When horfes lofe their fkfh much in foiling, they 
(hould be taken up in time, and returned to a more 
foliddiet; for it is not in foiling as in grazing, in 
which laft, though a horfe lofes his flefti at firft, yet 
after the grafs has purged him, he foon grows fat. 

The only general rule that can be given for the 
feeding of horfes is, that all horfes which work hard, 
and conflantly, (hould be fed well and plentifully : 
others (hould be fed in proportion to their exercife, 
and not kept to certain regular dated feeds, whether 
they work or not. 

Good feeding is not alone fufficient for horfes ; they 
muft alfo be well dreffed, that is to fay, curried eve- 
ry day, to keep their (kin free from filth and impu- 
rities, which might otherwife breed the mange, and 
occafion numbers of inconveniencies that would 
make them fall away vifibly : befides the motion of 
the curry-comb helps perfpiration ; and it is a known 
fadfc, that a horfe well drefled, curried, dulled, and 
rubbed down, will prefervehis good appearance, and 
grow fat, with lefs food than one that is not taken 
equal care of in thofe refpeds, though allowed a 
* larger quantity to eat. The horfe's head (hould be 
rubbed hard with a ftrong bru(h, and particular care 
(hould be taken to clean his eyes and eye-brows with 
a rubber, which generally is a piece of feme, as alfo 
his ears, channel, and other parts where the curry- 
comb could not be ufed. The brufh is then pafled 
all over the body, to lay the hair fmpoth, clearing it 
and the curry-comb alternately one with the other 
during the whole of this operation. To complete 
the bufinefs, after the horfe has been dulled he (hould 
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Be rubked hfe&rtity every way frith & good thick wifp 
of ftraw foaked in Nvater, all over his body, and 
rtioft dfcecM$r about the legs fcld joints, where it is 
proper to dwell longeft : this rubbing opens the 
potes, ditjpels the humours, enlivens and ftrengthens 
the horfe. The ituftie and tail fhould then be comb- 
ed, but gently, beginning at the bottom and pro- 
ceeding gradually towards the roots, not to tear off 
the hair. The horfe fhould afterwards be taken to 
drink, cheering and enlivening Mm all the way. It 
is howivfcr, to be obferved, that all this trouble is 
not abfolutdy requifite every day for common 
drkught-horfes in the country : they would indeed 
do better With it ; but as the hufbandman cannot well 
afford fo much time to be beftowed upon them, I 
would Only irfecotrimend the doing of it as often as 
can conveniently be. 

The Romans, who were much dccuftomed to 
rubbing th&ir own bodies, were particularly careful 
thtt their horfes fhould be curried twice a day, and, 
as Coluitiella obferves *, found it of more benefit to 
them, thim alaige allowance of corn -, andbefides, 
the ftequertt handling them renders them tame and 
g^tttlfe. Not contented with rubbing, they alfo had 
+ nekr the fidble, either a lawn, or a place covered 
with foft fttaw, where the horfes migpit tumble or 
roll themfelyes, which exercife is beneficial to their 
health •, &s th&r negletting or avoiding fo to do in- 
dicates tfcie . beginning of fortie indifpohtion. 

Fre(|\terit and moderate exercife conduces much to 
the h6ffe's heklth ; but, m riding, efpecial care 
fhould be taken that the perfon who mounts him do 
hot hurt his ^ait by being too impatient, nor with 
whifc&nd fptir Watttonly force him to k full pllop, as 
{s to6 often dohfe : rieimer fhould he be put on any 

ftrong ekfertifevvhilft his belly is Full of meat or Wa- 

• 

• Lib. VL c.xxx. 

f Vegttiust lib. I. c. fau 
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ter* The Roman writers all agree, that when a horfe 
is jaded, or has been over-worked, a mixture of 
wine and oil (hould be poured dpwn his throat, or, 
at karfl, his mouth be rinced with it ; and if by pre- 
venting their pilling in due feafon, a floppage eniues, 
they order their loin6 to be well rubbed with the fame 
mixture. Every one knows, that a horfe (hould not 
be fuffered to cool too faft after he has been heated 
by violent exercife, and that hip drinking cold water 
then will generally gripe him, and always endanger 
liis wind. 

After a journey, or other exercife, great care 
lhould be taken that the hprfe*s foet be well waibed 
and examined, in order that no hard fubftance may 
be left adhering to them. The beat (hould ajfo be 
taken off by the ufe of feme cooling ointment, or 
poultice. 

It is of effential importance for the health of ,b#f£- 
cs, that their (tables be kept clean, arid their litter 
renewed as often as can be •, for. the dung that is left 
there to rot becomes To hot, aad the urine and other 
impurities that remain be-some fp.acjd, fha* tfie feet 
of the horfes are heated and fpoiled in a ftiort time. 
From thence proceed mod of the diforders in the feet, 
which often render them incapable of fervice, with- 
out either the mafter or fervants knowing the true 
caufe. Befides this, frefli litter never fails to make 
the horfe ftale, when he returns from work and finds 
it in the (table, which he would not do if there was 
only old litter * and his retaining his urine when 
heated by hard labour w r ould frequently bring on in- 
flammations, obftructions intheneckof the bladder, 
or in the urinary paflage, and feveral other diftem- 
pers, of which horfes often die, if not fpeedily re- 
medied. 

A horfe (hould not be worked hard while he is (bed- 
ding his coat, as generally is the cafe in fpring ; and 
liemcfuld alfo then be fed better than ufual. Some 
(bed their coats in autumn ; and others again, ef- 
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pecially the Dutch horfes, fometimes caft their 
hoofs. 

We are apt to be too bufy in endeavouring to cor- 
rect the works of nature. Upon this principle is 
founded the too common practice of cutting off all 
the hair from the joints and neck of a horfe, where 
it really is an ornament when kept clean and in or- 
der, and undoubtedly ufeful. The groom gladly 
clips the heels, to fave himfelf trouble in wafliing 
them; but of all the abfurdities that man ever 
dreamt of, none furely can be more ridiculous, cer- 
tainly none can be more irrational, than the barba- 
rous cuftom of docking, as it is called. What could 
poflibly poffefsany one to think of robbing this fine, 
this noble creature, of fo very neceffary a defence 
againft flies and other infe&s, and at the fame time, 
fo great an addition to its beauty ! Our gentry of the 
army are now become fo fenfible of the difadvanta- 
ges a horfe labours under from the lofs of his tail, 
efpecially when tied to the ftake in a camp, that it 
is faid, all their young horfes are to have their tails. 

Nicking is equally abfurd, and as little necelTary. 

■ 
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S E C T. I. 

/ 

Of Bleeding, Purging, and Glyfters. 

• 

BY premifing here fome general obfervations con- 
cerning thefe matters, there will be the lefs 
need of repetition when they come to be direded in 
particular difeafes. 

It was an early cuftom to bleed horfes and other 
cattle at certain ftated periods, efpecially in the 
fpring ; and from the frequent repetition of this* 
pradtife arofe a neceflity of continuing it. becaufe 
the want of an habitual evacuation occalioned dif- 
eafes, as we find in the human fpecies : but the more 
prudent among the antients condemned it. An 
opening and cooling diet may anfwer all the ends of 
bleeding, and frequently to tetter purpofe, without 
• making fo great a change in the quantity of the ani- 
mal juices. • ,r 

When a horfe is to be bled, the operator cannot 
do better than obferve Vegetius's following judicious 
dire&ions*. Gird the horfe's n€&k with a leather 
thong, or a cord, fo that the vein may be feen dif- 
tindly ; then wafh the vein with a fpunge dipped in 
water, that it may ftand out the higher ; prefs upon 
the vein with the thumb of the left hand, above the 
place in which the incifion is to be made, that fo 
the vein may be more tumid, and lefs apt to efcape 
under the fleam, which is then ftruck into it : or, in- 
ftead of a fleam, a lancet may beufed, refting the 
hand on the middle finger, that the lancet may not 
pierce too deep. Having ftruck the vein, give the 
animal fome food to eat, in order that, by the moti- 

• • » ■ 

• Vegttlus Rtnatus, Jt Morbit Equorum, fSc. lib. I. c.xxii. 
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on of the jaw-bones, the blood may break out with 
the greater force. The blood at firft is dark colour- 
ed, and fo foon as it appears of a livelier red, the 
vein (hould be clofed • tew authors mentioning the 
precife quantity that (hould be taken away. Mr. 
Bartlet * advifes rightly to bleed horfes by mcafure, 
from two to three quarts being in general a fufficient 
quantity. 

Tha Rttnifts, who were very fond of rubbing the 
bcklids bf tottttals, ordered the blood to be mixed 
#ith vittSgar, and the whole body to be then anoint- 
ed therewith ; or efpecially the part where any par- 
tteuldtf Gdtopl&int obtained : in a few days after, the 
animal TOrthed iri the fea, if near, or other wife 
'ift fcotanHHl water. 

Before the drcaktion of the Wood was known, 
blading tilfed to be ordered in diffetent parts of the 
b6dy, afc&tfding to the fhuation of the complaint ; 
it being then hfeld ^ffefitial that die blood (hould be 
tk\&ti &s IttaX the p&rt aflfedted as poffible : but oow 
tfofct it i6 known that bleeding in any part leflens the 
qttfetitity equally, the neck is generally preferred, as 
yielding a fairer vein. However it may ftiU be <rf 
dfe to bl&d near the affe£ted part, if mere is a fair 
Vein. 

M&ft^ ate afraid to purge their Tiorfes, on account 
of thfc ift^nVSniencies which have frequently been 
bhfemA "to arife from this operation. Here Al 
Bottrgefek Ijrfpe&or General xA the Veterinarian 
School at Lyfcfts, jttdbtoufly aiks t, Whether the pre- 
titutjons ittdifpeft&bly neoeflary in the adminiftration 
of purges have been obferved ? Has blood been ta- 
ken away Whto fcee4ful \ hare mild and foftening 
drinks been $vwi ; hm the hard excrements been 
difchirged by means^f glyfters* and has the aftion 

of the medicine bfeeft by tins means dpnefted to ope- 

•i . v ■ • , * ■ 

* Gentleman's Farriery f p. 1 1. 

+ Matter* Medicate raifoimU, a tufage de rEfo/e Royale Vetlri- 
noire, p. 50. 
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rate this way ? Has care been taken that the ftomach 
was not loaded with food, neglecting the precaution 
of keeping the animal fading for fix or eight hours 
before and after taking the purge ? Have not ftrong 
purges been preferred to mild ones in diforders of the 
lungs, and where nature endeavoured to throw die 
lharp humours upon the fkin ? Have cooling purges 
been preferred in reverilh diforders I Have the pur- 
ges been adapted to the various purpofes for which 
they were intended ? In fhort, did not the animals 
labour under diforders which were in themfelves in- 
curable i 

No\y that we have mild purges which may be 
adapted to different cafes, let us not be deprived of 
the only means of clearing the bowels : for after 
repeated trials on horfes, mules, and (heep, it ap- 
pears that thefe creatures cannot vomit ; nor indeed 
does the ftructure of their ftomachs admit of it. 

When the intention is to cool and bring about the 
difcharge of fharp humours, JV1. Bourgelat propofes 
the following forms. From four ounces to half a 
pound of Epfom fait, or Glauber fait, or the bitter 
cathartic fait, may be diifolved in a quart of water 
and given in the morning. Or two ounces of fen- 
na, with an ounce of any of the above falts, may 
be boiled in three pints of water for half an hour, and 
the {trained liquor given in the morning. 

When the intention is to ftimulate to a greater de- 
gree, more powerful purgatives may be given i and 
as they do not readily mix with water, it isn^oftcon- 
venient to make them into balls. Jalap in powder 
may be given, to anounce and a half ; Sqimmony, 
to half an ounce • Aloes, to an ounce and a half, or 
two ounces. The medicines aft much more wildly, 
if they are well rubbed in a marble mortar with fome 
fait, fuch as cream of tartar, or nitre, till reduced to a 
fine powder ; and they alfo diflblve more readily in 
the bowels. Thefe may be made into balls, with 
honey, or any fyrup. More coftly gums are much 
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harder of digeflion, and perhaps not of an efficacy 
anfwerable to the expence : but if they are thought 
neceflary, they may be added to the above, in the 
quantity of two or three drams. The chemical oils 
which ufed formerly to be added to balls, are in 
themfelves very heating, and by no means anfwer 
the intention of leflening the griping. For this rea- 
fon, phyficians have now laid them afide in their 
prescriptions for man - y as I think they fhould like- 
wife be for other animals. 

The operation of a purge is much (lower in hor- 
fes than in men y for it is from fifteen to twenty- 
four hours before it begins to work in the former ; 
probably owing to the great length of their intef- 
tines : and if they do not purge at all, no bad effect 
need be feared from them, becaufe they then pafs 
off by urine, or become alteratives. Their operati- 
on is alfo more or lefs flow, according to the quality 
of the food of the cattle, whether green or dry ; for 
in the,firft cafe, very mild medicines operate, efpe- 
cially in horfes which areeafily purged. Some may 
be purged with a pound ot honey in a draught of 
bran and water, and this has very good effeds in 
coughs, a lofsof flefli from too hard labour, &c. 
when the medicine is continued for fome days ; in- 
termitting it as occafion may require. Purges given 
in a liquid form work more fpeedily than in a more 
folid ftate. 

The cafes in which purging is neceflary, will be 
pointed out when we come to fpeak of particular 
difeafes : therefore we fhall only mention here, as a 
general rule, that a purging medicine fhould be gi- 
ven in the morning, before the animal has broken 
his faft, and that he fhould be kept from folid food 
for fome hours after; though, in the mean time, it 
will be proper to give him warm maflies. If he re- . 
fufes to take warm drinka freely, let him have them 
cold ; for it is abfolutely neceflary that he fhould 
drink plentifully. A little hay may be given at 
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times ; and walking him about gently, will forward 
his purging. 

As was before obferved of bleeding, fo in phy- 
ficking, many people think it is necelfary to purgi* 
their horfes at ftated times, and here again, by fo 
doing, they at laft render it neceflary : but on due 
reflexion it will appear, that good health wants no 
mending, and that he who purges either himfelf or 
his horfe without fufficient caufe, rather impairs than 
betters the conftitution. They have a favourite fea- 
fon too for purging, which is the fpring ; the very 
time when it is, of all others, the leaft necelfary ; 
for nature then affords the beft phyfic that can be 
given. Every fucculent plant that grows contains a 
juice, not only purgative, but alfo highly falutary 
in it's faponaceous and deobftruent quality. B >er- 
haave, in order to enforce the practice of foilling cat- 
tle early in the fpring, mentions an obfervation made 
bv butchers, purporting, that though they feldom 
kill flail- fed cattle which have not concretions in the 
gall-bladder, yet filch are never found in thofe that 
have been fed on grafs whilfl growing. — If there 
was no other advantage arifing from the ufe of lu- 
cern, than the early opportunity it affords of foiling 
horfes, as well as other cattle, it would be well 
worth the hufbandman's while to cultivate it. In fo 
high efteem was it held by the antients on this 
v ery account, that the Romans gave it the name of 
medica, for its great medicinal virtues. 

Purges fhould at firfl be given in moderate dofes, 
left they prove too ftrong for fome horfes, and purge 
them too much. This, indeed, generally proceeds 
from the purging fubftances being of too ftimula- 
ting and acrid a nature, whence they force off die 
mucus which naturally lines the inteftinal canals, and 
thereby occafion moft fevere griping. In this cafe, 
mild fubftances, fuch as may line the inteftines, are 
proper ; and of this nature are all mealy mafhes, 
efpecially if boiled up with gum Arabic, or the gums 

which 
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which diftil from our own fruit-trees. Sometimes 
a purge may bring into the inteftines an acrid mat- 
ter, which, by its irritation, continues the purging. 
When this happens, it muft be difcharged ; and for 
this purpofe the cooling faits anfwer beft : from a 
gill to half a pint of oil may be mixed with the folu- 
tion of the fait, becaufe, by adhering to the inteftines 
it fuplies the place of the abraded mucus. Warm 
ftomachic liquors, fuch as the bitter deco&ion of 
the fhops, may alfo be given. Diafcordium, to the 
quantity of an ounce, being diffblved in the decofti- 
on, adds to its efficacy ; and opium may take off 
the irritation, when given to the quantity of an hundred 
drops of the tindlure. Agreeable to the above, Mr. 
Ofmer (a) orders gruel made of rice, and gum Arabic 
diffolved in it, with Philonium Romanum at proper 
intervals. 

As the purges in a liquid form muft be given with 
a horn, it cannot be improper here to caution the 
unfkilled againft the too-general want of due care 
in the ufe of that inftrument. The .creature is often 
held too long in the uneafy fituation which it is ne- 
ceffary then to put him in, and that no part of the 
liquor may be loft, it is poured down his throat with 
fo long-continued a ftream, that he is in danger of 
being fufFocated. Thefe inconveniencies might eafily 
be prevented, by having a cover to the horn, and a 
valve which may be opened or (hut by means of a 
fpring near the fmall end ; for thus no part will be 
loft, and the ftream may be interrupted fo as to give 
the animal opportunities of drawing his breath at 
times. 

Glyfters are alfo given to horfes with great fuc* 
cefs : but previous to their being adminiftred, the 
hard excrements lodged in the great gut lhould be 
taken out, by introducing the hand well anointed 
with oil. This not only makes room for the glyfter, 
»••••. ' ♦ * i • 

, (a) Trtatife m the Dif tofts an,d Iftipwfs of ffofri, J>. 163. 
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but, when a purge is given, removes thofe impedi- 
ments, which otherwife, through the largenefs of 

that gut, form a confiderable refiftance to the eva- 
cuation of the contentsof the higher inteftines, and 
thereby often bring on thofe fevere colics and diflen- 
fionof the belly, which are fometimes the confe- 
quences of purges. The glyfters not only contri- 
bute greatly to the removal of this obftru&ion, but 
alfo, when they are of a ftimulating nature, by co- 
operating with the purge, render it much eafier, 
fpeedier, and more affe&ual. 

I join in opinion with Mr. Bartlet (b), that a bag 
and pipe of a proper form is preferable to a fyringe, 
with which laft it is impofliblefor the operator to ac- 
commodate himfelf to the horfe's motions, becaufe 
of the length of the fyringe ; nor has he fo much at 
command the force with which the glyfter (hould be 
thrown up : for, as that gentleman obferves, if it is 
thrown up with much force, it often furprizes the 
horfe, and makes him rejeft it as faft as it goes in ; 
whereas the operator having the bag entirely at com- 
mand, can prefs the liquor up gently, or with what 
degree of force he finds neceflary. 

I fhall hereafter have occafion to point out cafes 
in which glyfters are necelTary • and (hall then men- 
tion their proper compofitions according to the end 
for which they are intended. 

ib) Page 22, 
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SECT. II. 

■ 

Of a Cold. , 



IN other animals, as in man, the trachea arteria, 
or wind-pipe, and all its branches, are moiflen- 
cd with a fluid which accompanies the breath in ex- 
piration. This fluid may acquire a degree of acri- 
mony, which, by the irritation it occafions, cre- 
ates a Cough, or an endeavour of nature to throw 
it off with the air in expiration. This acrid defluxi- 
on is generally communicated to the membrane which 
lines the nofe, palate and eyes, and is theh called a 
Cold. The difeafe continuing for fome days, this 
humour becomes thicker, fo as fometimes to affume 
a 'purulent appearance. If the difeafe is negle&ed 
at firft, the glands which feparate this fluid become 
difeafed, and the lungs are from that time loaded 
with a tough glutinous matter, fuch as we fee thrown 
up in coughing. This difeafe is always attended 
with fome degree of fever, fometimes to a very con- 
fiderable height. If it is accompanied with an inflam- 
mation of the lungs or pleura, a fuppuration, and 
confequent pthyfis or confumption, follows. The 
utmoft diligence fliould therefore be exerted in en- 
deavours to cure fo dangerous an evil. 

The figns of it are as follow : the eyes become 
heavy, and fometimes watery ; the nofe runs ; the 
liorfe rattles in his breathing, and coughs ; the glands 
in the mouth and under-jaws fometimes fwell. If 
the fever is confiderable, the flanks will work, and 
lie will loath his meat; and if the glands about the 
palate fwell, he will refufe his water, becaufe degluti- 
tion is then attended with pain : his mouth too will 
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appear flimy and foul. If he coughs freely and 
drong, is but little offhis domach, dungs and flales 
readily, and if his Ikin and coat feel kindly, the 
danger is not great. 

This dilbrder is generally occafiofted by fome al- 
teration in the horfe's manner of life, fuch as his be- 
ing fuffered toftand in a cold place after having been 
heated with ftrong exercife, his drinking too much 
cold water when over-hot, his (landing in a colder 
(table than ufual, or a neglect of due care in the 
management of him. Vegetius (a) obferves, diat 
a horfe thus difeafed frequently hangs his head down 
to the very ground, and, when he drinks, the wa- 
ter runs through his noftrils; to remedy which, he 
directs that a gagg be put into the horfe's mouth, and 
that the hand ofa man be then diruded into it flat, 
in order to break with the nail a little Wider, which 
will be found in it's upper part. He alfo remarks, 
that whatever irritates or injures the jaws or throat, 
fuch as a beard of corn, a bit of bone, duft, or 
(tone, . or any other fubftance that may dick 
in the throat, will occafion a violent cough, and that 
unlefs fpeedy relief be given, the intolerable pain 
thereby occasioned may make the horfe run mad. 
In this cafe it is neceflary to examine the mouth care- 
fully in the fun, that fuch things may be the more 
eafily difcerned and pulled out ; after which the part 
ftiould be wafhed with warm water wherein nitre 
hath been diflblved. Like wife, in another place 
(b) 9 he fpeaks of an almoft incurable cough which 
arifes from ailments in more internal parts, and is 
known thus : (top the horfe's noftrils fo that he can- 
not breath, ajid then obfejve his flanks; if they 
beat very fad, the cough proceeds from a diforder 
in his bowels: and if they beat (lowly, it arifes from 
a tendon or draining of the parts, which have been 
hurt by hard riding, or leaping over too broad a 

(a) Lib. III. c. Imii. (b) Lib. Ill c. Ixv. 
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place. Wounds alio, from any caufe, may after 

they are healed, by the cicatrice's contra&ing into a 
narrower compafs, leave a roughnefs, which, by the 
irritation it gives, occafions a continual cough. 

On the attack of a cold, it will in general be ad- 
vifeable to bleed the horfe ; and if the cold is attend- 
ed with any degree of fever, the bleeding (hould be 
repeated. After the firft bleeding, it will be proper 
to procure loofe (tools, at firft by means of a ftimu- 
lating glyfter. To this end, make a decoftion of 
a large handful of mallow leaves and of chamo- 
mile flowers in a gallon of water, fo that there may 
be about three quarts of the drained liquor : add to 
this four ounces of any purging fait, and half a pint 
of oil. Or, if fuch a deco&ion is not eafily come 
at, milk, whey, or thin broth of any kind, may be 
given with fome fea-*falt and oil. This, with mafh- 
esin which honey and nitre have been diflblved, will 
keep the body open. 

M. Bourgekt (c) judicioufly diftinguifhes the 
medicines proper for a cough into two kinds, name- 
ly, the mild cooling kind, and the Simulating, 
whofe effects being different, they are given in dif- 
ferent periods of the difeafe. He obferves, that it is 
not fo eafytojudgeof theftateof the difeafe in hor- 
fes, as in men, in which laft the colour and confid- 
ence of "what is coughed up affords a means of judg- 
ing ; whereas in horl'es, the cough brings the matter 
difcharged from the wind-pipe only into the back 
part of the mouth, from whence it probably flips down 
into the ftomach ; unlefs it is brought up in fuch 
quantity as to flow out by the nofe : and then very 
properly adds, " we may ealily judsje what fkill is 
c requifite to life judicioufly arms which are fo dif- 
iv ferent in their effects ; what inconveniencies 
" might arife on one hand, if the ftimulating were 
4< adminiftered whilft an acrid thin fluid is difcharg- 

(c ) VEcole Vetn inair< y p. k 8i. 
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u ed ; -and on the other , kftcr this humour has, by 
" * due conco&ion, been brought to a kind of ma- 
M turned purulent ftate, how great the danger that 
" the lungs might be too much weakened by a con* 
" tinuation of the cooling relaxing medicines be- 
" fore fo heceffary.** 

It is mod advifeable after evacuations to begin 
with maflies and drinks, made of the mild and cool- 
ing fubftances, fuch as the roots of liquo- 
rice, marfli mallows, the leaves of common mal- 
low, linfeed, bran, the mealy fubftances, or diced 
figs. This deco&ion fhould be fweetened with ho- 
ney, and t oit may be add<xl fweet oil, firft mixed 
with honey. A quart, or three pints, of this drink 
may -be given three or four times a day, with a horn ; 
and either in the deco&ion, or with the horfe's other 
food : it will be right likewife to give about four 
ounces 6f nitre in the courfe of the day. Mr. Of- 
mer (d) dife&s for this purpofe, two ounces of cold- 
drawn linfeed oil, one ounce of falt-petre, two 
drams of volatile fait of hartftiorn, to be mixed to- 
gether, and given daily in fome linfeed tea, barley- 
water, or any fuch vehicle. 

This cooling regimen is much fafer than the warm 
drenches generally given by farriers : and even if it 
(hould be continued fo long as to bring the horfe ve- 
ry low, it is much eafier to give a fpur to nature when 
the etfeitttfe fdefos languid, than it is to reprefs the 
diforders which arife from too much heat, or too 
quick a eirciiktion of the blood. Nitre is here of 
Angular advantage as a cooler, as it caufes a fecreti- 
on by urine, which rtiay carry off a great deal of the 
humour that might otherwife fall on the lunes. 

If the cough ft ill continues, though the fever and 
other complaints abate, then peftorals of aftimulat- 
ing nature ttfay be given. Such are elicampane, hy- 
fop, gdrlic, fquils, gum ammoniac, &c. which maj- 
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be made into balls, with honey, of an oblong fhapc, 
and never fo large as to be difficult to fwallow. Co- 
lumella (e) recommends four ounces of the juice of 
leeks, with as' much oil ; in which he is fecond- 
ed by Vegetius (f) who generally mixes wine with 
his drenches, by way of cordial. This laft alfo fays (g) 
that an obftinate cough may be cured with half a pint 
of wine, three ounces of oil, and a raw egg, given 
with a horn for three days. He likewife recom- 
mends the (b) following as a cheap drench : Take 
powder of beans, fenugreek, and elicampane, of 
each fix ounces ; of comfrey three ounces, and of but- 
ter fix ounces ; beat thorn together with three pints 
of good wine, and a pint and a half of water, and 
give the horfe two hornfuls of itfafting, till he has 
drank up the whole. As in mod other diforders, fo 
in this, he adv fes that the back, loins, chert, neck, 
and jaws, be rubbed with wine, oil, and fait. He 
alfo adds opium to his balls, whicli is found to be of 
great efficacy where the cough arifes from fome irri- 
tating caufe, and is likewife farther beneficial, in 
that, by the calm it gives, it helps to reftore a more 
equal circulation of the juices, and thereby to pro- 
mote the perfpiration, which in a cold is generally in- 
terrupted. 

The authors of the Mai/on Rujiique (i) recom- 
mend the following powder, as a cure for either old 
or newly-contracted coughs. 44 Take roots of eli- 
44 campane, or marfh mallow, gentian, and galan- 
44 ga, of each eight ounces, ftick-liquorice a pound, 
44 and as much leaves of tameri(k; moth mullein, 
44 and carduus beneditlus, of each four ounces, 
44 fenugreek fix ounces, and as much flour of ful- 
44 phur \ Spanifti anifeed, and cinnamon, of each 
44 two ounces ; dry the whole in the fhade, and 
44 pound it to about the bignefs of coarfe rapee- 
44 fnufF i mix the whole well together, and keep it 

(e) Lib. VI c. xxxi. (f) Lib. Ill c . hiii. 

(g) Lib. V. c. ix. {h) Hi J. (i) Tom. L p. 258. 
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44 in a dry place, in a bottle clofely (topped. The 
44 dofe is a good table-fpoonful, mixed with raoif- 
44 tened bran or oats, and it is to be given for feve- 
44 ral days running. If the horfe diflikes it at firft, 
" the quantity may be leffened then ; but after he is 
M once accuftomed to it, he will grow very fond of 
44 it. — The ufe of this powder does not prevent a 
44 horfe's working : on the contrary, it will have 
" the greater effedt for his fo doing.— This powder 
44 is like wife excellent to cool the flanks of horfes 
44 that are over-heated, and in the beginning of a 
44 purfinefs. It fattens the leaned, and kills their 
44 worms." 

Some have thought, and perhaps not without rea- 
fon, that the cough which attends a cold is infecti- 
ous. Whether it be abfolutely fo, or not, the wif- 
eft courfe certainly is to err on the lafeft fide ; and 
on that account to remove every horfe into a ftable, 
or pafture, feparate from thofe that are aflfe&ed with 
this difeafe, or indeed with any other internal difor- 
der. If put into a liable, it (hould be well aired, 
and the manger and ftand made very clean. The 
warm fteam that arifes from his diartles undoubted- 
ly loofens the matter which flows from the nofe, and 
has probably the fame effed on the lungs ; to the 
great prefent relief of the horfe, and battening of 
his cure. What food he now eats (hould be given 
in fmall quantity at a time, that it may not be taint- 
ed by his breath, which is loa4ed with fome of the 
morbid matter. ; : 

In all modern writers, fome chemical oils are fa- 
vourite remedies; but if we attend to their heat, 
and how difficultly they are aflimilated with the other 
fluids, I hope that the huflbandman, for whom this 
work is principally intended, will belive my omilfi- 
on of them really meant for the benefit of his horfes. 
Indeed, I have all along chofen the leaft heating fti- 
mulants. What probably gave rife to the opinion 
that carminatives, of which oil of anifeed is one of 
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the principal, difpel wind, is, that after they are ta- 
ken, the wind brought up fmellsof them : acircum- 
ftance, which on reflection, will be found to afford 
the ftrongeft proof how very difficult thefe fubftan- 
ces are to digeft, and that it is owing to their conti- 
nuing to retain their priftinc form, that the wind 
which is expelled is fcented with them. If any fti- 
mulant is wanted, camphire feems the moft proper, 
as being of a diaphoretic quality, and greatly refill- 
ing putrefactions, as well as taking off fpafrns. M. 
Bourgelat recommends it much in the contagious 
and inflammatory difeafes of cattle, given in the 
quantity of two drams or more in a day, eidier 
diflblved in a little fpirit of wine, and added to any 
other draught, or given in a ball. Nitie, in like 
quantity, makes it a ftill better medicine. 



SECT. III. 

■ i 

• m 

'Of a Fever. 

A FEVER is a cold greatly increafed, but gene- 
rally without a cough. When a horfe is ill of 
a fever, he droops his head, his eyes look ftaring, 
and are fometimes red and inflamed, his mouth and 
tongue are hot and dry, his lips hang down, he ap- 
pears deje&ed, and feems to have a wearinefs all 
over his body : his limbs burn with heat, his pulfe 
beats ftrong and quick, at the rate of about fifty 
times in a minute : he fetches his breath (hort and 
quick, ftaggjers in his gait, loaths his food, wants 
often to drink, ftales with difficulty, his urine is 
high coloured, he is reftlefs, feldom lies down, arid 
if ne does, he foon rifes again. Vegetius obferves 
(j), that if the favour proceeds from his having been 
r * ■..!... worked 

{a) lib. I. c. xxx. 
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worked beyond his ftrength, his eyes wiH be blood- 
fhot , and he wiM appear to fupport himfelf beft on 
his hind legs ; for he will fet down his fore feet as 
if they were bruifed or foundered. 

The cure fhould here begin with plentiful Heed- 
ing, which fhould be repeated, if neceflary, on the 
fame, or the fucceeding day or days, leOening the 
quantity at each time, from about three pints or 
two quarts to a pint : and as in ail fevers the excre- 
ments are generally hard, they fhould be taken out 
by the hand as much as. poffible, and the body 
fhould then be opened with a ftimulating glyfter, 
fuch as a decodtion of four ounces of fenna added 
to a common decoftion ; or fix or eight ounces of 
antimonial wine added in tike manner. 

Internally, the fame mild medicines may be gi- 
ven as are directed in the foregoing article, Nitre, 
to the quantity of an ounce a day, either mixed 
with honey and made up into a bail, or put into the 
horfe's drink, is of great ufe. He fhould be tempt^- 
ed to drink plentifully, by giving him fuch 
mafhes as are pleafing to Wm ; and therefore what- 
ever is difagreeable fhould be adminiftercd with a 
horn, left the fear of that <&fagreeablenG& fhould 
deter him from drinking. ; n Ms >;.?;, . 

When the firft violence of the difeafe is abated, or 
when the ftrength of the fick creature finks, medi- 
cines of a more ftimulating nature may be given. If 
the Spintus Mndsmi ftlould be thought too expen- 
five tor horfes, the following mixture, recommend- 
ed by Mr. Bar let (b), may anfwer the famepur- 
pofe. c * Take of Ruffia peairl-afhes one ounce, of 
4 diftilled or common vinegar as much as ftiall per- 
44 fe£lly faturate the (alt, or fo much, that when 
* more vinegar is poured upon the mixture no ef- 
44 fervefcence will arife, a quart of water, and four 



{b) Page 33. 
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" ounces of honey. Mix thefe well together, and 
" give a pint of this drink three or four times a day." 

Sir John Pringle, Bart, acquaints us (c) y that in 
Dr. Clerk's opinion, of all the neutral falts, the crude 
fal ammoniac comes the neareft to the Spiritus Min- 
der eri^ and therefore it may be ufed here with great 
propriety, to the quantity of an ounce a day. 

Inftead of opening the body with purges, in fe- 
vers, it is more advifeable to repeat the glyfters, fo 
as to obtain that end ; being lefs ftimulating than the 
firft. Whey, water gruel, pot-liquor, with fait and 
oil, may be fufficient. 

Vegetius, in his ufual way, recommends (d) y 
efpecially in the winter, to rub the difeafedhorfe with 
oil and vinegar long againft the hair, and then to 
cover him, and carry him to a warm place. He alfo 
advifes. other particular modes of treatment peculiar 
to each feafon : but all his prefer iptions are fo load- 
ed with a multitude of ingredients, that it would be 
very difficult to afcertain the virtues of any one of 
them in particular. 

In fummer, the beft food for a feverifh horfe is 
green fucculent plants ; and in winter, a little hay 
moiftened with water ; but no corn. He will eat 
but little at firft ; but if the difeafe does not laft a- 
bove three days, he will foon come to his appetite. 
If it exceeds that time, give him a mafticatory made 
of afla-foetida and favine^ of ea^h half an ounce, an 
ounce of liqourice rafped, and an equal quantity of 
fugar. This will caufe a difcharge of any matter 
that may load the glands, about the mouth and gul- 
let, and fo quicken in him a defire to eat. His drink 
fhould be given him rather often than much at a time, 
and he fhould be kept moderately warm ; the ex- 
tremes on both fides being equally hurtful, and per- 
haps moft fo on the fide of heat. 

(c) Obfervations on (be Difeafes of tbe Army, part JIL c. i. 
(J) Lib. I. c. xxx. 

The 
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The horfe's returning appetite, and the cooler tem- 
per of his body, (hew a recovery of health ; and then 
fome mild purgatives (hould be given, fuch as the 
purging falts before directed, or cream of tartar 
with a dram or two of jalap in powder to quicken 
it. Frequent rubbing contributes much to reftore 
health. 

Mr. Barlet (e) gives the following figns of a fever 
which he has obferved to feize horfes. This fever is 
flow, with languifliing and great depreflion; the 
horfe is fometimes hot in the mouth, though he is 
outwardly cold * at other times hot all over, but not 
to any extreme - 9 his eyes look moift and languid ; 
he has a continual moifture in the mouth, which is 
the reafon why he feldom cares to drink, and when 
he does, it is but little at a time * he feeds but little, 
and leaves off as foon as he has eaten a mouthful or, 
two : he moves his jaws in a -feeble loofe manner, 
with an unpleafant grating of his teeth ; his body is 
commonly open ; his dung Toft and moift, but fel- 
dom greafy : his ftaling is often irregular, fometimes 
little, at other times profufe 5 feldom high-coloured, 
but rather pale, with little or no fediment. A horfe 
m this fort of fever always runs at the nofe, but not 
the kindly white difcharge, as in the breaking of a 
cold ; but of a reddifti or greenifh dulky colour, and 
of a confiftence like glue, and flicks like turpentine 
to the hair on the infide of the noftrils. 

When, in rthis ftate, a horfe's appetite declines 
daily till he refufes his meat, it is a bad fign. When 
the fever does not diminifti, or keep at a ft and, but 
increafes, the cafe is then dangerous : but when it 
fenfibly abates, and the mouth grows drier, when 
the grating of his teeth ceafes, when his appetite 
mends, and when he takes to lying down, which 
perhaps he has not done for a fortnight ; thefe are 
promifing figns. If the running at the nofe turns to 

(e) Page 37. 
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a gleet of clear thin water, if the horfe's hide keeps 
open, and if he mends in his appetite ; thefe are figns 
of recovery. 

The various and irregular fymptoms which attend 
this flow fever require great caution and (kill to di- 
redt the cure. In gertejal, a moderate quantity of 
blood may be taken, proportioned to the horfe's 
ftrength and other fymptoms. In order to deter- 
mine this quantity, the pulfe in the neck, where it 
is very apparent, (hould be examined, and it's fre- 
quency and ftrength foould determine the quantity 
for it's hardnefs, more than it's frequency, is what 
indicates the neceflity Of bleeding, The bran and 
water with nitre, and an ounce of fnake-root in it, 
may then be given, as before direfted. As the 
(tools in this cafe are. frequent and loOfe, there ap- 
pears not any need of a glyftef ; but a ibmewhat 
that will purge fmarriy feems to be wanted. An 
ounce of jalap, with a dram of calomel, made into 
a ball, will give that degree of ftimulus which fliali 
expel either flirne, or worms, that may become art 
additional caufe xfi this fever. If, after this, the fe- 
ver ft ill wears the fame afpeft, a dram of camphire 
diflblved in fpirit of wine, and a pint of ftrong vi-, 
negar, may be added to the former mixture. Sweet 
hay fliould be given frequently, and by little at a 
time, becaufe the horfe's breath may taint it if it 
ftands long before htra* ' 

If the loofenefs is too great, proper remedies 
Ihould be given to reftrain it, fuch as water in which 
a good deal of chalk is mixed, or difafcordium to 
tbe quantity of half an ounce ; and every thing that 
may excite a purging (hould be avoided. If the 
horfe ftales in too great quantity, the nitre mull be 
difcontirrued ; but if he does not make water enough, 
it will be right to give him a decoftion of juniper- 
berries, with fome Venice turpentine, firft diflblved 
in the yolk of an egg. 

When 
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When the horfe begins to put on a more lively 
look, when his hair appears fmooth and glofly, when 
his nofe grows clean and dry, when his urine (hews 
figns of concoclion, when his appetite mends, and 
when he lays down well, and both ftalesand dungs 
regularly, health is returning. Particular care (hould 
then be taken, that his diet at firft be light, and in 
fmall quantities, and that it be encreafed only by de- 
grees as he gets flrength ; for by over-feeding on 
recovery from a long illnefs, there is great danger of 
a relapfe, or furfeit, which are always difficult of 
cure. 

If the fever fhould prove of the intermitting kind, 
immediately after the fit is over, give an ounce of 
Jefuits bark, and repeat it every fix hours, if the 
fever is difcontinuing, till the horfe has taken fix 
ounces. Eruptions, or fwellingsof any kind, are 
to be encouraged in the decline of a fever, becaufe 
they denote a termination of the difeafe. 

Here I would beg to eftablifh as a general rule in 
all difeafes, and on this occafion apply it particularly 
to the horfe, that the atmofphere be continually 
changed by the admiflion of frefh air, without it's 
blowing upon the difeafed animal : and this may 
eafily be done by having an opening in the cieling of 
the ftable, to carry off the foul air. 

The putrid fever is mod apt to feize young iorfes, 
efpecially in hot weather, and in hot countries. It is 
diftinguifhed by the tongue and palate, which be- 
come black, dry, and hard ; the whole body is hot, 
the head hangs down, the eyes are red, the breath 
is hot, and the heart beats much. 

The cure confifts chiefly in bleeding, and a very 
cool diluting diet to which '-end' we find an ounce of 
crude fal-ammoniae -diflblved in the horfe's drink, 
and ftimulating glyfters recommended. For the 
farther treatment ot this difeafe, and aMb what istie- 
cefiary to be done in contagious or peftilential difor- 
ders, the readei is referred to the latter end of this 
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volume, where thofe matters will be profefledly 
treated of. In the mean time I fhall add here, 
as pertinent to my prefent fubjett, the fubftance of 
Mr. Ofmer's account of a contagious difeafe in horf- 
es which fell under his own eye. 

" In the year 1750, I think it was, fays Mr. Of- 
mer (/), that the diftemper among the horfes was 
more univerfal than at any other time. Various were 
the fymptoms, and different the degrees of illnefs 
among different horfes. Some had a difcharge of 
matter from their eyes, nofe, and mouth ; others 
had none : but in all there were great tokens of in- 
flammation, attended with a fever and a violent 
cough. 

" Moftof the horfes which had a difcharge from 
the nofe, &c. lived ; and where fuch difcharges did 
not happen, nor a critical abfcefs fall on fome part, 
moft of them died. 

" I made feveral incifions in the fkin on various 
parts of the body of dead horfes which had not any 
difcharge from the nofe, and found in all of them a 
quantity of extravafated ferum lodged between the 
fkin and the membranes. This indicated the pro- 
priety of feveral rowels, which fome were of opini- 
on would foon mortify • but in about thirty hours 
their good effeds appeared ; for the horfe thus treat- 
ed began to look chearful, and to eat his meat, and 
in another day became as apparently well as ever he 
was in his life. Rowels had the fame good effect on 
horfes which had a difcharge at the nofe : for they 
got over it much fooner than thofe which had no fuch 
afiiftance. 

" If a horfe has a violent fever, with a dry cough, 
and there be no concomitant difcharge at the nofe, 
he fhould be bled largely. If a difcharge at the 
nofe appears, bleeding will be found to do harm ; 
being contrary to the attempt of nature in fuch dif- 

■..(/) Treatife on the Difeafes of Horfes, P. 1 o8> rt fea> 
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charge. In both thefe circumftances, he (hould take 
cooling falts every fix hours, the excrements being 
raked from him if he is coftive ; cooling glyfters 
fliould be given, and three or four rowels (hould be 
put into various parts where the (kin is loofe. 

" The danger of a mortification has been objedl- 
ed to thefe rowels : but if any fuch fymptom as a 
gangrane fhould appear, on this or any other occa- 
hon, warm fomentations, with fome fpirit of wine 
added at the time of ufing them, and a poultice 
made of oatmeal, cummin feeds, and the grounds 
of ftrong beer, and kept applied to the part, are the 
proper remedies. 

" A ftud of mares and colts of various ages were 
attacked with this diftemper in various forms. Some 
had a difcharge from the eyes, nofe, and mouth; 
fome had critical fwellings, which fell on the udder ; 
fome were on the (houlder, others on the fide of the 
jaw, under the jaw, and on the other parts. 

" As they fell ill, they were taken to a houfe, and 
bled or roweled according to their different ages and 
fymptoms, and faltpetre was given them : by thefe 
means they all became well, except the fucking 
foals. 

" When critical fwellings appeared, I made large 
incifions on the part, and let out large quantities of 
matter. So much was the blood vitiated, that after 
the firft wound was well, many of them had other 
critical fwellings fall on other parts, again and again ^ 
thefe were all opened, when ripe, and by this means 
they all at length became well. , Some had feveral 
fetons-put in the (kin, fome in the depending part 
of the fwelling, thinking by thefe evacuations to di- 
vert thefebrile matter, and efFe£l $ cure : but after a 
trial of many days, I found this method of no ufe, 
the fweUing all this time neither advancing nor rece- 
ding. ». Upon which the fetons were taken out, the 
faltpetre left off, and in a few days the fwelling came 
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to good matter, by the difcharge of which the ani- 
mal got well in due courfe of time. 
44 But for the fucking foals, no remedy availed ; the 
difeafe baffling all the attempts of art and nature. 
If you bled them, a fwelling perhaps came on the 
part, and would remain indurated for feveral months, 
which was neither to be diffipated, nor brought to 
matter. The fame kind of indurations would alfo 
fall on other parts. If the matter was formed and 
Jet out, frefh fwellings fucceeded each other ; or fome 
other fymptoms of the difeafe remained for feveral 
months, even till they were weaned, the caufe of 
this I think is evident. The mare that gives fuck is 
never, at leaft that I could perceive, affe&ed with 
this difeafe ; which in all probability proceeds from 
the conftant fecretion of her milk, by means of 
which her ve(Tels are (till kept emptied, and herfelf 
free from any fymptoms of a fever, and yet her 
blood may be much vitiated and corrupted. 

44 I have feen feveral foals at the mare's foot, 
whofe Wood has been fo poor, as to occafion their 
legs to fwell, even when they have been running 
about in the field, and muft inevitably have died, 
if they had continued to fuck much longer : yet, 
when taken from the mare and weaned, nave been 
foon recovered, by the very means that before were 
found ineffedlual. From which inftances I am ready 
to conclude, that this long-continued illnefs of the 
foal is entirely owing to the depravity of the mare's 
milk. 

44 In order to remedy both mare and foal, the 
mare (hould be bled two or three times, and take 
fome cooling frits every day ; and the fame (hould 
be given to the foal once, a day or oftener, if there 
be occafion, with the Aife ef (etens. The milk of 
the mare (hould be drawn from Irer, unlefs it is in- 
tended to wean the foal : otherwife, fuch foal (hould 
be fupported with cow's milk mixed with flour, till 
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his health is reinftated, by which time the habit of 
body in the mare will alfo be amended, 

' When a critical fwelling appears on any part, all 
means ufed to divert it are wrong, and ineffeiftual : 
but a poultice of bread and milk fhould be applied 
to the part, to forward the matter, which, when 
ripe, and not before, is to be let out by a proper in- 
eifion ^ and to prevent any future fwellings on the 
fame, or other parts, fome difcharge (hould be con- 
tinued for a time by an artificial drain, with the daily 
ufe of fome cooling falts to coiredt the vitiated 
Wood. 

" I have of late followed a method fornewhat dif- 
ferent from rowels or fetons, though analogous there- 
to, and think it much better than either of them, 
bscaufe it fooner brings on a difcharge, and that in 
greater abundance, is attended with lefs inflamma- 
tion, and may be continued as long aes one pleaies. 
It is, to make a number of inrifions into the lkin on 
any part where it is loofe, to dilate xx feparate the 
feme witJi the finger all round as far as it will reach, 
and moderately to fill fuch port every day widi lint 
or tow dipt in a proper di geftive for wounds ; iirft 
taking out the former dreifing. 

" By thefe methods, aH the fymptoms attending 
thisdifeafe, in every age, will be removed, and iris 
deftruijfcive con fequenees prevented. 

" The ufe of -cooling &lts, with proper bleeding 
and gtyfters, -will generally be fiifficient to remove 
moft common fevers : yet if the cafe appear urgent 
and dangerous, then,, by way of Security, incifions 
of the lkin, as drain*, fiiould be ufed afao. For 
want of fiidh iecretions and evacuations, the horfe, 
thougli he: may chance to recover from hts fever, i$ 
liable to,; and often is ruined by confequential di (or- 
ders, fech as the farey> a broken wind, tubercles of 
the lungs, consumption, glanders, and cedematous 
local faeiKhgs, that ate never removed, 
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" In this difeafe, which I own is new to me, the 
horfes are'feized with a variety of fymptoms that re- 
quire a different treatment. On this account, parti- 
cular regard is to be had to the fymptoms attending 
it, as the proper indications how to adl ; and with 
fuch attention, the methods here djxetted will fel- 
dom fail to anfwer the defired end. 

" This difeafe begins, in general, with great de- 
bility of the limbs ; and many horfes are fo much 
weakened, as to reel and ft agger about when led along, 
and that almoft as foon as they are taken ill. It is at- 
tended too, in genera!, with lofs of appetite, a dry 
cough, their eyes become fuddenly dim, glazed and 
lifelefs, and they have no fort of inclination to drink, 

" But there being, I think, five different claflfcs 
or degrees of this difeafe, I (hall endeavour to diftin- 
guifti them as clearly and concifely as I can, for the 
information of the reader. 

" Firlt. Befides the fymptoms already mentioned, 
fome horfes are taken with a coldnefs of the exter- 
nal parts : thefe are chiefly affe&ed with a weaknefs be- 
hind ; they have no fever, nor tokens of inflamma- 
tion, and there feems to be a tendency towards a ge- 
neral ftagnation of the fluids. 

" ^Secondly. Among other fymptoms, are great to- 
kens of inflammation, the fever is high, and the ex- 
ternal parts are hot and burning. Thefe horfes are 
mod affedled in their head and Tight. 

" thirdly. In others, the difeafe falls on the throat, 
with manifeft tokens of great forenefs. Thefe fcl- 
dom have any feverifti heat, are not fo much affedt- 
ed in their limbs, or fight, as fome are, and their 
appetite, both for eating and drinking, feems better 
than iri thofe of the firft and fecond clafs. They 
are, in general, mi drably reduced before this fore- 
nefs goes off ; though their falling away ought not 
to be imputed folely to their falling, becaufe all hor^ 
fes that have this difeafe to any confiderable degree^ 
are reduced in a very few days to the leannefs of a 
dog-horfe. " Fourtb* 
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" Fourthly. Others are feized at firft with a cough 
only, and Ihew little or no fymptoms of illnefs, nor 
of any unufual heat or cold. Thefe, in general, 
foon have a difcharge of a ferous fluid, from the nof- 
trils, as in the inflammatory fever. They are lead 
affe&ed, and recover fooneft of any, and frequently 
too without any afliftance at all. 

" Fifthly. In others again, the phlegmon, or boil, 
appears foon after the cough, in fome part of the 
head and body : and in fome of thefe the vital heat 
is fufficient fpeedily to bring on a critical impofthu- 
mation, without any art or afliftance. In others, 
the vital heat is fo litde, that their lives are manifeft- 
]y endangered before an impofthumation can be ob- 
tained, even with the afliftance of art. 

M But when we talk about vital heat, it may per- 
haps be more proper to fay, that the different pro- 
grefsof the critical boil in different horfes, is owing 
to the difference of their fluids, and the more brilk 
or languid circulation thereof, as they happen to be 
more or lefs vifcid. If this be not the true caufe, 
from whence, I pray you, arife the two extreme fen- 
iations of cold and heat in different horfes, affected 
with the fame epidemical difeafe ? It may be obferv- 
ed too, that thofe horfes are moft affedted with cold 
and (hivering, in whofe blood is found the leaft fe- 
rum. 

" Having now defer ibed the different fymptoms 
of this difeafe, I (hall fubjoin the different methods 
of treatment. 

" To thofe of the firft clafs, bleeding is particu- 
larly found to do harm ; and if it be done in any 
great quantity, die horfe foon drops, a violent palpi- 
tation of the heart fucceeds, and death moft probably 
follows fpeedily. The blood of thefe, when taken 
away, and expofed to the air for twenty-four hours, 
has not a drop of ferum in it, but remains a coa- 
gulated fizy mafs : nor do thefe, when coftive, bear 
the evacuations by glyfters with advantage, but ra- 
ther 
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ther with the contrary effc6t ; and rowels alio feem 
to do harm to horfes under the circumftances here 
defcribed. For thefe, the following medicine will 
generally produce, in a few days, the defired effeft. 

44 Take of crude fal ammoniac and nitre, each 
one ounce ; of Caftile foap half an ounce ; of cam- 
phire rubbed with a little cold-drawn linfeed oil, two 
drams ; and of mucilage of gum arabic enough to 
make thefe up into a ball or two, for one dofe. Give 
it three times a day. 

44 Bat if, on the ufe of thefe medicines for a few 
days, the urinary fecretions appear not to be enlarg- 
ed, or the fymptoms do not abate, then the quan- 
tity of nitre and fal ammoniac ought to be increafed, 
according to the fize, ftrength, and habit of body 
of the horfe. His proper food at the beginning is 
hay and fcalded bran, if he will eat it : his drink 
jfhould be moderately warm, of whatever he likes beft, 
and as much as he choofes. 

" By the continuance of this medicine for a few 
days, as the ftagnated fluids become thinner, the 
bodily warmth and ftrength encreafe - y and foon af- 
ter, as the urinary fecretions appear to be augment- 
ed, he begins to drink freely ; upon which he gene- 
rally becomes on a fudden well, recovers his limbs 
and his appetite at once, and is free from all com- 
plaints but his cough, which perhaps leaves him not 
entirely, till he recovers flefh. 

44 When thefe fymptoms appear, and the horfe's 
appetite is good, leave off thofe medicines,, left the 
fluids (hould become too much attenuated, and Co 
dropfyenfue. Avoid likewife the ufe of all other 
medicines at this time ; for nature now will, in ge* 
neral, beft do her own work, without art. Bran 
and oats fcalded together are now his proper food. 
During his whole illnefs, he fhould not be taken out 
of the ftable on any account ; nor afterwards, till 
he has recovered his flelh, and been purged, which 
probably he will not be able to bear for a confiderable 

time } 
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time ; and as in the inflammatory fever, keeping the 
horfe cool is very beneficial, fo in this difeafe, keep- 
ing him moderately warm, with good rubbing, if he 
is inclined to be cold, and ftiff in his motions, is very 
neceflary. 

" For thofe of the fecond clafs, bleeding in a mo- 
derate quantity is very beneficial, efpecially at the 
beginning of the difeafe. Here too evacuations by 
glyfters will be of ufe, and the medicines before di- 
rected fhould be given in like manner. If the heat 
and fever continue twelve hours, and the veflels on 
the membranes about the eye appear inflamed and 
diflended, a fecond bleeding in a moderate quantity 
may be neceflary, and will generally be fufficient : 
but in this, or future bleedings, the direction for fo 
doing is to be taken folely from the tokens of inflam- 
mation j remembering, that in this difeafe the horfe 
can bear the lofs only of a fmall quantity at one 
time ; and having likewife fome regard to his fize 
and ftrength. 

' * The blood in hor fes labouring under thefe fymp- 
toms is very fizy, of a buff colour, and has but 
little ferum, when it has ftood for a time. In this 
cafe, therefore, rowels will be improper, becaufe 
they promote a difcharge of the lymph and finer flu- 
ids, of which there appears to be already a deficien- 
cy, or rather fome degree of ftagnation in the circu- 
lation thereof. 

" For fuch as are affedted with a forenefe of the 
throat, bleeding, glyfters, and rowels are all im- 
proper, unlefs there be manifeft tokens of fever and 
inflammation : in either cafe, the medicine before 
diredted is proper. Thefe horfes will eat bread and 
water-gruel together, if made thin. 

" For thofe whidi have a difcharge at the noftrils, 
bleeding is highly prejudicial, becaufe this is an effort 
of nature, atid a. kind, of crifis to get rid of the dif- 
eafe. Glyfters too are feldom wanted here, becaufe 
the horfe in thefe ctrcumftances. generally has appe- 
tite 
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tite enough to eat a quantity of fcalded bran, fufficl- 
ent to keep his body open : but rowels, with the 
medicine before directed, help here to aflift nature in 
unloading the over-charged veflels, and getting rid 
of the extravafated fluids ; for though many horfes 
do well in this fituation by the help of nature alone, 
without any afliftance, yet I have feen many inftan- 
ces, both in this fever, as well as in the inflammato- 
ry, where, for want of thefe artificial helps, the ex- 
travafated fluids difcharged at the noftrils have been 
of fo fharp a nature, as to corrode the foft membrane 
which lines the internal cavity of the nofe, and there 
produce ulcers, which, lying out of the reach of to- 
pical applications, often turn to the real glanders. 

" For the fifth clafs, a poultice of bread and milk 
with lard fhould be applied twice a day to the boil ; 
and it might reafonably be deemed very proper, 
where the pulfe is low, the circulation languid, and 
the external parts cold, to give the horfe fome warm 
alexipharmic medicines, to enable nature to bring on 
the work of fuppuration but I have found in feve- 
ral inftances, that fuch medicines are on this occafion 
of no account at all ; for where I have perceived the 
blood to (land ftill for many days, without advanc- 
ing in the leaft towards maturation, and the horfe 
lias been in manifeft danger, I have left off the ufe 
of warm medicines, and have given the medicine be- 
fore directed, with camphire, thinking by this means 
to thin the fluids, and fo to carry off the difeafe by 
the other common fecretory dudts ; and this has fuc- 
ceeded : but what is remarkable, and, I believe, 
contrary to fpeculative reafoning, the phlegmon or 
boil, which before flood ftill, and would not advance 
at all, has foon after, when the urinary fecretion* 
have been enlarged, come to fuppuration ; and though 
this may appear fomewhat ftrange to the learned, 
vet it ought to be remembered, that bleeding has 
ibmetimes brought the phlegmon in men to fuppura- 
tion, which before made no advances thereunto. 

" By 
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" By thefe different methods I have faved the 
lives of many horfes, having loft a few only out of 
a great number ; though I am ready to acknow- 
ledge, that, when this dife&fe firft made its appear- 
ance, I endangered the lives of many." 

Vegetius (g) defcribes a contagious fever fimilar 
to the above, only he div ides it into two clafTes, 
namely, that with the running at the nofe, and that 
with the tumours in the fkin. Speaking of the for- 
mer, he fays, 14 there flows from the horfe's nofe, 
inftead of fno^ji (linking and thick humour, of a 
pale colour : the horfe has a great heavinefs in his 
head, and hangs it down : tears fall from his eyes, 
and there is a wheeling noife in his bread : he be- 
comes thin and meagre, with his hair (landing on 
end, and of a fad afpect. The antients called this 
difeafe the Attican flux. When a bloody, or a'.faf- 
fron-coloured humour begins to flow from his nof- 
trils, he is incurable." And of the fecond he fays, 
" there arifes in the body, of the horfe ulcers, out of 
which flows a liquid green i.fh, humour, widiout any 
difcharge from his nofe." 

He (h) makes the cure, confift chiefly in mild oi- 
ly injections into the nofe, anointing the head with 
warm oil, keeping the head warm, and giving Z)/- 
apente made in this manner. Take myrrh, gentian, 
long birthwort, bay-berries, and (havings of ivory, 
of each an equal weight, made into a fine powder. 
Of this mixture, give the firft day a fpoonful heaped 
in a pint of old wine ; die fecondday a fpoonful and 
a half, and the third day two fpoonfuls. In another 
place (/) he tells us, that, when the peftiferous hu- 
mour paffes between the fkin and the bowels, it is to 
be cured, by making an incifion in the fkin, 
or applying a cautery, in the ufual place, be- 
tween trie (boulder and the belly, by which a cor- 

(g) Lib. I. c. Hi, et v. 

(I) Lib. /• c. *. (>) Ibidy c. ffn. 

1 rupted 
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n*pt?4. yeU9w huq^our \yjll be discharged. If it 
ffy^s-in (ipall quantity, he advifes inferring into the 
wca^d the root of tithyinal . ojr fpurge, which will; 

toWS 9N&< t™5 rema i n ^ er °f the YC^ 111 * A cautery, 
mayoe applied to the breaft of the Ipqrfe^ and when 
the; efch^u; i$ cut, the root i$ to b$ infertecj, and will 
r<^j& th$re : tift tlje tlovgfc £$s' oft. thereby the hu- 
mour, is dya\yn,. out <of the whql^bod}^ the horfo 

taking ij^^ 
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r :!) : : vii { " to i e 

Of Fevers, attended with Inflammations in par- 
ticular parts. !r 

O long as the figns of an inflahiiftWoVy llate of 
Y the bldtidcappear over the whole t>6dy; uniform- 
ly, the Fever is called fimply an inffctfthiioitory Fe- 
ver ; but When the diieafe falls on fome other part, r 
the Fever then takes a denomination ffbm the part- 
affe£te<l I fhall begin with the Headland from 
thence proceed downwards. M : m s: vj 

Vegeftus Xa) obferves, that when, by reafoh of 
exceflive heat or cold, the Veflels of flit brain are 
diflfende^-^holefome fleep is excluded • from whence' 
a head-ach^ fadnefs, arid ; weaknefs, neceflarily: fol- 
low. Thrfe are the ftgnfc of the lighteft indifpofiti-' 
on of this kind: but virherv the ve(fels ? are greatly* 
over-charged, and on one Tide only- anuria! is 1 
affefted 'with the* ftag^rs f his figlkfe weakened/ 
tears frequently ran clown from his eyes/ jiis head is 
heavy, arid he leans it agairift the manger ; his ears- 
are motionlefs. As his diforder increafes (b) y he is 

(a) Lib. II. e. i. . lb) U. ibid. e. viii. 

1 feized 
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feized with a phrenzy, leapd fuddenly, as if he 
wanted to make his efcape, dafttes Himfelf againft 
the wall, and cannot be kept irt by any method 
whatever. When the puife and quick-breathing in- 
dicate thefe fymptoms to be attended with a propor- 
tionate degree ot fever, we may judge that the tram 
is inflamed. 

Plentiful bleeding, to the quantity of four or fire 
quarts, is here the only immediate relief, andfhould 
be repeated in fuch proportion as the ftrength of the 
horfe can bear. The body fhotiltf be opened by 
aglyfter, and, as before direded, the animal (hould 
be put under the moft cooling regimen: Vegetius 
recommends the addition of multard-blifters. I "da 
not know that the experiment Ka? been made ; but I 
can fee no reafon why the prcufficc on the btimari* bo* 
dy, of fhaving the hair on the. hind part of the hfctfd, 
and applying a mixture of .the flour of rnuftard 
and Spanifti flies made into ari adhefivepaite, (ftould 
not be followed here. It Teems at leaft not to be 
attended with any danger. He cfrrefrsaHb (c)\ that 
the head be well rubbed wttK orl, ^artd that a cata- 
plafm compofed of bay-bcrrics; rite, 7 nitre, vinegar, 
and oil or rofes, be applie^ wairo,' in tne winter, 
wrapping tip the head in a fkih fyitri the Woolo!* it. 

He (d) diftinguifhes- this difeafe frdrrt real mad- 
nefs, in which the horfe will neigh a* if he were in 
perfedt health, fall upon either h6rte or man and bite 
them, bite 1 or gnaw the mangjpf 1 ,, and eveii his own 
flanks. In this laft cafe;- hp ddvifes to give him 
gtefetf food, and chiefly as rritfch, greert 1 parley a& he 
will eat, fix fr^onfuk* of the juice: of Hemlock in 
half, a pint pf water, wrtb other due evacuatidns (e). 
ff the nydrbphobia is come ort with a trembling, 
grinding and 1 "griaftir^ of the teeth, he mtiit be put 
in a dark place, and water flioulif ttefewby Mm in 

....... v .% I J 

(r) Lib. I. c . *cv. (af). lib. IT. c. xi. (r) Lib. Iff. c. xliii 
{f) Ibid. c. xxxi. 

I 2 a bucket, 
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a bucket, in fuch manner that he may not hear the 
found of it. He.muft be well fecured that he may 
not hurt the perfon who attends him. In all diieales 
of the head, which continue obftinate, he adviles 
the ufe of the aftual cautery, in fuch places as it 
(hall make the leafl blemim in. If the hydrophobia 
does come on, it is not worth while to rifle his biting 
any attendant. A ball mould then be the cure 

Veeetius M obferves, that though the horfe may 
be cured of this diforder, yet his brain is fomet.mes 
fomuch afTeded or injured, that he remains heavy, 
ftupid, and unfit for bufinefs. It is with difficulty 
he can turn himfelf to the fide on which the inflam- 
mation was : he will lean on that fide againft a wall, 
and not feeling the whip, go flowly, and hanging 
down his head ; he lofes all gracefulnefs of gait 

Columella (b) fpeaks of a fpecies of madnels 
which fometimes feizes mares, though ieldom. 
The figns of this are, that they run up and down 
their pafture, as if they were put to the fpur, after 
looking round them as if they were feeding for fome- 
thine He adds, that this phrenzy is cured by lead- 
ins them to a water where they may behold thei— 
felves at full length, and from thence prefumes t:.at 
it takes its rife from their love of themfelves, and 
their having before feen only their head in the water. 

The authors of the Mai/on Rujliqtte mention (t) a 
diforder which the eyes of horfes are fubjeft to on 
the decreafe of the moon, and is therefore called 
lunatk The method of cure which they prefenbe is 
very proper for any diforder of that kind, come 
when it will ; namely, putting a feton in the nape 
of the neck. They propofe, that the cord be com- 
pofed of half hair and half hemp : this cord is 
anointed with any ointment, and drawn through the 
incifion, a^is ufually done in men. 

tg) Lib. II. c. -v. <*) td. VI. c. 

(i) Tom. l.f. *4», of tbt itb *Ml. 4»- t. • ij^,^, 
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Though the following do not properly belong to 
inflammatory diforders, I fhall however comply 
with common cuftom fo far as to mention here Apo- 
plexy, Epilepfy, Convulfions for which no apparent 
caufe can be aifigned, Palfy, and Lethargy ; all 
thefe being fuppofed to proceed from the Brain. 



SECT. V. 

■ 

1 

r 

Of Apoplexy, Epilepfy, Convulfions, Palfy, 

and Lethargy. 

■ • ■ 

AN Apoplexy feldom gives any previous fign of 
it's attack, unlefs when it becomes itfelf only 
a fymptom of Inflammation and Fever. The horfe 
is fometimes obferved to have watery eyes, or in- 
flamed, to be drowfy, and to ftagger in his gait. 
If, after fuch fymptoms, he falls down fuddenly, 
without any other fenfe of motion than a working in 
his flanks, there may be hopes of his recovery by 
very plentiful bleeding. The bleeding fhould be 
continued till there appear fome figns of his recover- 
ing his fenfibility. If he drops fuddenly, without 
any previous appearance of indifpofition, he affords 
but little room indeed for hope ; though bleeding as 
above (hould be tried, keeping his head raifed a little 
above the level of his body. If he recovers from the 
fit, glyfters made of a deco&ion of fenna and falts 
(hould be adminiftred immediately, as well as the 
body opened by powerful purgatives given internal- 
ly : externally, a feton, rowels, and friftion, (hould 
be ufed ; and aflarabacca blown up the nofe is thought 
to draw off the humour by the glands of the nofe.— 
The Staggers, when not proceeding from fome appa- 

I 3 rent 
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rent caufe, is an apoplexy in, a lefs degree, and 
fhould be treated in the fame manner. 

In the Epilepfy, or FaHinv-ftchiefs (pL the horfe ; s 
eyes are fixed in his head, he dales and dungs infcn- 
fibly, he reels, and falls fuddenly. He has general- 
ly very ftrong involuntary orconvulfive motions ; at 
other times he is immovable, with his legs ftretched 
out as if he was dead, excepting the motion in his 
flanks and breaft, and after he has continued thus 
for fome time, even to fome hours, he recovers on a 
fudden, and at the gowing off of the fit foams at 
the mouth. Vegetius fays (b), that according as 
the cartilage in the nofe is more or lefs cold to the 
touch, the returns of the epilepfy, or convulfions, 
will be more or lefs frequent. 

No cure having yet been found for the epilepfy 
in mankind, there is the lefs reafon to ex peel one fpr 
horfes. Some writers have an opinion of the gums, 
for the epilepfy and convulfions ; and accordingly 
advife the giving of affafcetida, galbanum, &c. to 
the quantity of two drams, or half an ounce ; or 
two drams of Ruffian caftor made into a ball, with 
one ounce of wild valerian root powdered, and ho- 
ney : but the chief dependance is to be made upon 
antimony and it's preparations, given as an altera- 
tive, to reftore the impaired ftate of the vifcera, 
and of perfpiration. 

That univerfal cramp or convulfion, called by 
fome the Star-evil which feizes all the mufcles of 
the body at once, and locks up the jaws, fo that it 
is almoft impoflible to force them open, is thus af- 
feftingly defcribed by Mr. Gibfon. " As foon as 
the horfe is feized, his head is raifed with his nofe to- 
wards the rack, his ears pricked up, and his tail 
cocked, looking with eagernefs as an hungry horfe 
when hay is put down to him, or like a high-fpirit- 

1 {a) Bart lefs Gentkmaris Farriery, p. 8 a. 
- - {$)■ JLii. III. c. xxK&i. 

ed 
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ed horfe when he is put upon his mettle ; iHftfnticft 
that thofe who are ftrangers to fuch things, when 
they fee a horfe (land in this manner, will fearce be- 
lieve any thing of confequence ails him ; but they 
are foon convinced when they fee other fvmptoms 
come on apace, and that his neck grows ftiff, cramp- 
ed, and almoit: immovable ; and if a horfe in this 
condition lives a few days, feveral knots will arife 
on the tendinous parts thereof, and all the mufcles, 
both before and behind, will be fo much pulled and 
cramped, and fo ftretched, that he looks as if he 
was nailed to the pavement, w ith his legs ftiff, wide, 
and ftraggling ; his fkin is drawn fo tight on all parts 
of the body, that it is almoft impoflible to move it ^ 
and if trial be made to make him w alk, he is ready 
to fall at every ftep, unlefs he be carefully fupport- 
ed : his eyes are'fo fixed through the inaction of the 
mufcles, as gives him a deadnefs in his looks : he 
fnorts and freezes often, pants continually with 
fhortnefs of breath-, and this f\mptom increafes til! 
he drops down dead ; which generally happens in a 
few days, unlefs fome fudden and very effectual turn 
can be given to the diftemper." 

Vegetius (c) divides this illnefs into feveral ftates. 
The firft, in which the creature is bereaved of his 
fenfes, has his eys open, but is not fenfible of what 
approaches him, and his lips fwe'Il as if he was poi- 
foned or infe&ed, is a moft malignant, and, as he 
fays, infections difeafe. In it's next ftate, the 
whole body is bound fafl, the noftrils are extended, 
the ears are ftiff, the neck is immovable the mouth 
is fhut faft, the head is extended, the fhoulders 
and legs are pinioned, and the joints fo ftiff that they 
cannot be moved ; his fpine is exceeding ftiff, his 
tail is raifed, and fo ftiff that it can neither be bent 
nor moved; his flanks are hard and pulled in, and 
he is unable to lie down : he refufes to walk, though 
force be ufed, and then he frequently falls under his 



(c) Lib. III. C- xxiii. 
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hinder parts ; he fetches his breath with, difficulty, 
fighs often, fnorts, draws r up his flanks v and coughs 
when fieatiempts to eat, and his Ikin is ftretched and 

tight. \ t • •; . 

Thi? di (order, lays he ( d) 9 ajifes from the folr 
lowing caufes, in the fummer : the horfe's being 
ftruck with a burning-hot fun, or his becoming lame 
upon a journey; and being forced to run on till, from 
exercife and pain, he falls into a great fweat ; and in 
the winter, from his being fuffered to (land in the 
cold air, or in a damp or new-built ftable, when he 
has been heated, or when his jaw-bones in particu- 
lar have been benumbed with cold." He tells us, 
that this diforder may be cured in the fummer, but 
not without great difficulty in the winter. To this 
end, he begins with plentiful bleeding, and then 
anoints the whole body with oils made very warm. 
He then orders the horfe to be covered all over, and 
buried in his own warm litter and dung, fo that die 
diftemper may exfude by the (kin. As the horfe be- 
gins to mejid, he fhould be covered with cloths, and 
exercifed by a rider in the warm fun till he fweats ; 
he is then to be well rubbed, and again anointed and 
clothed. 

The treatment of the human f pedes in the locked 
jaw, and in fimilar complaints, has taught a more 
efFe&ual cure for horfes. Mr. Gibfon therefore wife- 
ly advifes an ounce of opium diflblyed in a glyfter, 
and then to add to it an ounce of afla-foetida. The 
ufe of thefe muft be continued daily, till the fymp- 
toms abate, and the horfe is able to fwallow food: 
and as he may remain for ftveral days in this condi- 
tion, it is necefTary to give him from time to time 
nourifhhag glyfters, compofed of the moft nutritive 
vegetable decodtions, in fnch quantities as not to en- 
danger their being thrown out again by their too 
great load, or over-potent ftimulus; Gamphire 
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Ihould be added to the ingredients they are anointed 
with : for example, if dilfolved in oil of olives and 
oil of turpentine, of each one ounce, and of the ner- 
vous ointment four ounces, it will form a mixture 
which may be kept for ufe, and will be found very 
ferviceable. The head, neck, Jxick, and loins, 
fhould be anointed a long time. While the Ikin re- 
mains fo tenfe, as it is in this difeafe, no digeftion 
can be procured in any incifions, and therefore row- 
els are not to be attempted, left they (hould morti- 
fy, and' thereby add to the violence of the fymp- 
toms. 

Paljy and Lethargy are alfo imputed to faults in the 
brain, and therefore clafTed with the foregoing dif- 
orders. 

The laft of thefe is thus defcribed by Vegetius 
(e). A horfe afFe&ed with a lethargy will conftantly 
lie and deep, and has no appetite for either meat or 
drink : after he has been roufed, he prefently be- 
comes heavy again, and throws himfelf down ; he 
grows lean ; the tears run from his eyes as if he was 
blear-eyed ; he fometimes leans upon the manger 
and fleeps ; when he walks, he ftaggers with his 
hind legs. 

Bleeding is neceflary here to empty the overcharg- 
ed veflels, with ftimulating glyfters, and then purges, 
to clear the bowels of any matter impa&ed in the 
glands. In all other refpe&s, this diforder may bz 
treated nearly in the fame manner as the foregoing. 
The horfe ftiould be kept from fleep by frequent ex- 
ercife, and conftantly roufed with the whip or voice* 
If a well-digefted difcharge flow from his nofe, and 
the horfe be young, there may be hopes of a cure : 
but if an ill-coloured matter is difcharged, and the 
horfe is old, and very fleepy, there is little room to 
cxpe£t his recovery. 

« 

(#) UK' III. c. xli. 
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Of Inflammations and other Dif orders of the 

Eyes. 



THE Eyes, like all other parts, are fubjeft to 
Inflammations, which^ if attended with Jlny 
degree of fever, require immediate bleeding. If 
any vein appears turgid near the eye, that in particu- 
lar fhould be opened preferably ; and the body too 
fhould be opened with a glyfter and a cooling purge. 
Externally, mild applications are certainly moft pro- 
per while the inflammation continues high, fuch as^ 
apples roafted, turnips or carrots boiled, : and mafti- 
cd with fome oil upon them, and applied as a poul- 
tice. It is alfo proper to wafhthe eye with warm 
milk and water. A cooling treatment of this kind 
may carry off the inflammation ; whereas the (harp 
warm applications commonly ufed, increase the pain 
and inflammation by their irritating quality. If the 
inflammation ends in a fuppuration in the eye-lids^ 
or on the external coats of the eye, horiey mixed 
with the apple or other poultice becomes dh excellent 
detergent and healing medicine. \ 

Whether the inflammation proceed frorrt an internal 
caufe, fuch as an inflammatory fevef fettling on that 
part, or from an external caufe, fuch asblowd, duft, 
&c* the applications fhould be nearly the fame. If 
any extraneous body refts in the eye, that body 
fhould certainly be got out, by walftiing the eye with 
milk or fome other mild application. If a large 
i fwelling 
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fwelling arifes from a Wow, and the fkin is not bro- 
ken, vinegar and water may afluage it, or a poultice 
made of them and flower may be applied ; but if the 
Ikin is broken, neither vinegar nor any fharp acrid 
fubftance fhould be ufed, left they fhould form upon 
the fore a (lough, which mud be caft off by a con- 
fequent inflammation; whereas mild applications 
would bring on a kind digeftion at firft, and a fpee- 
dy cure. 

A conftant irritation, and confequent inflamma- 
tion, may arife from the eye-la(hes being turned in 
upon the eyes. In this cafe, it feldom is fufficient to 
puil out the hairs, becaufe the young hairs that fuc- 
ceed them will probably take the fame bend, and if 
they do, that part of the eye-lid muft be cut off as 
deep as the roots of the hair reach. However, be- 
fore we proceed to this extremity, Vegetius (a) ad- 
vifes to make an incifidn with a lancet on the infide of 
the eye-lid, then to turn the lid outward, and bv pro- 
per plaifter and bandage keep it fo, till the incifion is 
cured, and by this means the growing of the hairs 
inward prevented. 

When, by the continuance of any irritating 
caufe, the vefTels have remained long turgid, and 
have.by that means loft their ftrength, or tone, it is 
necefiary to ufe applications which at the fame time 
cool and ftimukte. Such is the common and very 
proper application of the white of an egg beat up 
with feme allum, fpread on lint, and applied . to the 
eye. A weak folution of white vitriol, or ointment 
of tutty, is likewjfe proper. Sugar of lead mixed 
with a cooling ointment is here very efficacious. Sir 
John Pr ingle (b) recommends the following form: 
Take of white ointment five drams, of fugar of 
lead one fcruple, to which add by degrees two fcru- 
pksof the traumatic baHam-, to be rubbed into, and 
laid on the eye. With this view Sir Hans Sloan's 

Lih. if, c. xv, 
(.b) Qtjervatms •« the Difiafesof the Army. Part III. c. ii. 
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ointment is ufed, which is the tutty made intrian 
ointment with viper's fat. Conferve of rofes has 
long been a favourite application for this purpofe. 
Tfae eyes fhould be warned with the liquids three or 
four times a day, and a cloth dipped in them fhould 
be applied between whiles. The ointments are beft 
adminiftered with a feather, or rather a brufh made 
of the fofteft hair, drawn through a quill. The 
eye-lids fhould be fo far opened, that the medicine 
may penetrate between them and the ball of the eye, 
in order that there -may not remain there any matter 
which, becoming acrid, would add to the irritation. 
Mr. Gibfon (VJ recommends the following warn : 
Take two drams of rofe-buds, infufe them in half a 
pint of boiling water ; when cold, pour off the in- 
ftifion, and add to it twenty grains of iugar of lead. 
Vegetius (d) commends much the ufe of celadine 
in diforders of the eyes ; and indeed, if we attend 
to it's efficacy in difcuffing fwellings in the human bo- 
dy, I think not without foundation. . f ^9 

If a defluxion falls on the eyes from an internal 
diforder, or a vitiated ftate of the blood, the cure of 
the original complaint muft be firft fet about, by 
giving fuch medicines as are neceffary for that dif- 
order. In ftrumous cafes, a deco&ion of hemlock 
is found to be of great efficacy in men, and may 
therefore certainly be ufed in obftinate cafes in hor- 
fes: and fo may tikewife ground-ivy. In other ref- 
pefts, the external treatment may be the fame as be- 
fore directed. ' • 

From whatever caufe the inflammation arofe, if it 
continues, the external coats of the eye may be fo 
much thickened as to become opake, and thereby 
impair the fight, or even totally deftroy it. Some* 
times an abfcefs is formed, which, by the cicatrice it 
leaves, deftroy s the fight. Excrefcences may alfo 
a'rrcair. c. : lid v >. -i riiiW e xfo hi bife 



(c) Farrier's Diffienfaty, p. 148. (J) Lib. II. c. xx. 
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grow : thefe may be cut off, and if the film or cica- 
trice which is on the fight rifes in the lead promi- 
nent, it may be feparated by a fteady hand. It the 
veins on the ball of the eye appear all turgid, and do 
not give way to any of the applications already men- 
tioned, the eye may be rafped, if I may ufe the ex- 
preflion, with a brufh made of the awns of barley 
tied at the fmall ends, and ufed fo that the awns 
touch the eye againfl their grain. This opens tliefe 
fuperficial veffels, and fo difcharges their ftagnant 
contents. The white vitriol, fugar of lead, &c. w.U 
then cool and heal up thefe fuperficial fores. 

In a general opakenefs without inflammation, the 
cuftom is, to blow into the eye fuch things as, bv 
their rough nefs, or angular furfaces, fhall wear down 
theopake (kin, and by that means reftore the fight ; 
fuch are white vitriol, alum, fine fugar, fugar-can- 
dy, &c. in powder, and blown through a quill into 
the eye. The fmart which they occafion excites a 
frequent motion in the eye-lids, and confequently a 
fri&ion againfl: the opake fkin, which gradually wears 
it away. On this principle, fubflances are fometimcs 
made ufe of which cannot diflblve, fuch as glafs k- 
vigated, fifh-bones, egg-fhellsin fine powder, &c. 
But if we reflect, that thefe fubftances remain real 
mottsin the eye, exciting pain and inflammation, we 
fhall furely rejedt them, and keep to fuch things on- 
ly, as, when they have done their bufinefs, dilTblve 
in the eye, and thus aft a two-fold part, firfl of de- 
ft roying the opake fkin, and next of healing any re- 
maining fores. 

An obftru&ion from inflammation, or other caufe, 
may happen in the paffage by which the tears pafs 
from the eye to the nofe, and will occafion what is 
called a weeping nofe. In this cafe, Vegetius (i) 
advifes to examine the inner corner of the eye affect- 
ed, and having found one of the fmall holes which 
receive the tears, to introduce into it a fmall pipe, and 

(e) Lib. 11. c. xxi. 
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blow a mouthful of wine through this into the paflagc r 
thereby to clear it of any impacted, or obftrudting 
matter. If digefted matter colte&s in the bag 
which receives the tears in their paflage to the eye, 
the bag fhould be opened, and the paifage into th« 
nofe cleared with a fmall probe or filver wire, and 
the bag then be permitted to heal. If the borie is 
foul, every per fori who would do juftice to himfelf 
and to his horfe^ ihouid confult a furgeon experien- 
ced m operations, and not truft a matter of th^ de- 
licacy to himfelf or a farrier. 

A total blindnefs is often brought on.by a cataraff, 
which is a difeafe of the cryftalline tuirtiour ? render- 
ing it fo opake that the rays of light, which in it's 
natural tranfparent ftate were tranfmitted to the back 
of the eye, become intercepted. But as great dex- 
terity is neceflary in couching/ 1 would here again 
recommend the hand of a (kilful furgeon ; as well as 
to dilate the iris, or that fubftance which contracts, 
and dilates, in proportion to the quantity of light,, 
thereby to proteft the back part of the eye from be- 
ing hurt by too great a glare of light. Thefe beings 
diftcmpers in the internal part of the eye, very little, 
can be done by external appfications, unlefs it be by. 
corre&ing the general habit of the body. As milli- 
pedes are obferved to conduce much towards clear- 
ing the fight in men, when the imperfedtion arifes 
from an internal weaknefs, fo the ufeof them may 
be recommended here, at lead, as a thing that can 
do no hurt; which is faying not a little of a medicine. . 
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* i 1 J$ Ei Qlandm is one of the Difeafea mod fatal 
i toWfeivb^tffejt^ found ta 

be tncraabfo; and what renders it ft ill more to be 
foa^dis,: tbtt itis wotagiQ^s.; and that other chro- 
nical x&ftem|^s f a*, thofe of the lungs, and the far- 
cy, qitb^ti bring, ftoov or end. with ;it. 

, hi i$ .a chrpQtoaL dtfeafe^ in wjiich horfes may con- 
tin^ Iwg tQ appearance in good faeak^ difcharging, 
fo5i^\mep fr<fcn -.one, foretimes fr<&m both noftrils, a. 
matter ^hi^h in the.begM&ning isiUmy, but becomes 
affiQjcMtfdt.t^^ theaql6tted and ro-; 

pey^ %(mwmd$ of a ycHowilh or: greemifh colour., 
andia^f^ is roddifh* tod : not. uncxanmonly mixed; 
vri thcbJoed, The,gland$ under Ac lawerjaiiir, fooac-. 
tirofcs'onei j^.fom^tiiA^naoceof them, arainflaiB-, 
ed v pftio&iU ^-adhere to the javKrbcme, on the fide; 
on; wliif&<$betiwft ttntei . If there is a difcharge frpm, 
both r noibii&» the glands are then, fuelled; on, both 
Fides. The difcharge fometimtsceafea ott one fide, 
andrbegioa oit the other ; and then the glarfds on the 
fide , waters th$ di&hatge cea&s ace partly diffolved:; , 
a?id^.the J5ide wltoerit, begins thfcy bfacome fwelled; 
har^rpainful^ and; adhering: When i the difeafe has 
cominyfed longy thejmatteEdifeharged'te 
ry fharp v that: it cotjodea the- nofe from which it 
flow** inuring cwsatfcfc ulcers* -and even penetrates in- 
to the bones, which* dpeicially ih .the nofe, are of fo 
cellular a nature, that they are eafily pervaded by it. 
The fmell then bec.omca .very foetidy aad the creature 

lofes 
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lofes his ftrength and good looks. He grows fee- 
ble, and fo hideous to behold when ready to die of 
this lingering diforder, that humanity prompts us to 
cut fhort his miferable days by death. 

It is but of late that fom© h&pes of furmounting 
this difeafe have been entertained. I (hall here lay 
before the reader a fhort account of the attempts 
made for this purpofe. - \ h «v\»< 

In the year 1749, M. dela FofTe, Farrier to the 
King of France, pre fen ted to the Royal Academy 
of Sciences a Memoir (a)> in which, after haVipg 
examined by difle&ion the carcafe of feveral glah- 
dered horfes, and made a ftrift fearch into the frate 
of their vifcera y for ten years running, during which 
he was aiTifted by expert anat6mifts appointed* for 
that purpofe by the academy, he aflerts this difeafe 
to be altogether local ; and that the true feat of it is 
in the pituitary membrane, which- lines the partition 
. along the in fide of the nofe, the maxillary finufes or 
cavities of the cheek-bones on each fide of the nofe, 
and the frontal finvfes, or cavities above the orbits of 
the eyes ; that the liver, lungs, and othervifcera of. 
glandered horfes are in general perfectly found, and 
confequcntly that the feat of this diforder' is not in 
thofe parts, as moft authors have thought; 4,fc for 
how, fays he, could fuch horfes retain- theiT ; appe- 
tite, good appearance, fleek and mining coat, with 
all other figns of health for- many years together, as 
glandered horfes are frequently known to do, with 
bowels fo di (tempered V* But on a nice examinati- 
on of the heads of the difle&ed horfes here fpoken 
of, he found the above-mentioned cavities more or 
lefs filled with a vifcousilitny matter, the mefflfbrane 
which lines both thefe and the noftrils inflamed, thic- • 
kened, and corroded with ulcers^ which in fome ca- 1 
ies had eaten intr. the bones, and the glands under 
the tongue were hard and choaked up. f " ' ■ 

(a) li uttf fur le Siege Je laMwve. 
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In farther confirmation of his opinion, that the 
glanders is purely a local diforder, he undertook to 
bring on the fame fymptoms in a horfe perfe&ly 
found ; and fucceeded therein, by fyringing into the 
noflrils a corrbfive liquor calculated to inflame the 
pituitary membrane. The horfes on which he tried 
this experiment became slandered, that is, they had 
both a difcharge from the nofe, and thfeir glands 
were fwelled, either on one fide or on both, accord- 
ing as the injection was thrown up into one or both 
noflrils. He adds, that repeated experience had 
taught him, that the glanders is often occafioned by 
blows on the horfe's nofe. 

M. de la Fofle remarks, and the obfervation is 
really curious, that the fublingual glands, or the ker- 
nels fituated under the jaw-bone, which are always 
fwelled in this diftemper, do not difcharge their 
lymph into the mouth, as in man, but into The nof- 
trils ; and that he conflandy found their obflrudtion 
agreed with the difcharge. 

The method of cure propofed by M. de la Fofle 
was agreeable to this fyftem. He gave no internal 
medicine, and had only in view to cure the fault in 
the pituitary membrane, by injections fitted for that 
purpofe ; and in order to make an opening vfhen ne- 
ceffary , he did not fcruple to penetrate into the fron- 
tal and maxillary finufes by means of a trepan, with 
which he made openings into the finufes, one in the 
upper part of each finus, and one in the lower part, 
to give a freer vent to the matter difcharged, as well 
as to the ingredients thrown in ; and by feveral ex- 
periments of this kind, made in the prefence of the 
perfons appointed by the Academy, he fhewed that 
thefe openings were neither mortal nor dangerous. . 

The cure of the milder kinds of glanders may 
firft be attempted by inje&ions and fumigations. 
Thus, if a horfej after having taken cold, fhould 
difcharge for a fortnight or thr€e weeks running, a 
limpid fluid, or whitifti matter, from one or both 

K noflrils, 
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noftrils, and the glands under the jaw continue to 
(well and harden, rather than diminifh, there is dan- 
ger of this illnefs degenerating into a tine glanders. 
To prevent this, after firft bleeding, and treating 
him as before directed for a cold, let an emollient 
inje£tion, compoCed of a deco£tion of linfeed, marfh 
mallows, elder flowers, chamomile flowers, and ho 
ney of rofes, or fuch like, be thrown up as far as 
poflible with a ftrong fyringe, and repeated thrice a 
day. If the running does not leflen, or is not re- 
moved in a fortnight, by the ufe of this inje&ion^ a 
reftringent one may then be given, made with tinc- 
ture of rofes and lime water, and the noftrils fumi- 
gated with powdered frankincenfe, maftich, amber, 
and cinnabar, burnt on a hot iron, and the fume 
conveyed through a tube into the noftrils. 

This method has been found fuccefsful when ufed 
in time ; but the methods of cure depend on the 
ftubbornnefs of the diforder, and when it is invete- 
rate, recourfe mull be had to the trepan. 

M, dc la Foffe performed the operation of the tre- 
pan on three hortes, two of which had the running 
from one npftril only, and the third from both : he 
trepanned the two firft on that fide of the head 
wjiich tffcs affected, and the third on both fides of 
the head. The wound and perforation filled up with 
good ftefti in twenty-fix days, and die horfes felt no 
inconvenience from the operation ; though, after 
the experiment, they were put to death. 

The injeftions" firft made ufe of (hould be of a 
deterfive nature, fuch as, a decodlion of birth-wort, 
gentian, and centuary, to a quart of which it will 
be right to add two ounces of /Egyptiacum, and 
tindure of myrrh diflblved in honey of rofes, for 
otherwjfe this laft will not mix with water ; and 
when the difcharge abates, and it's colour alters to 
a thick white matter, the injedlion may be changed 
for barley-water, honey of rofes, and tindture of 
myrrh : and finally, to dry up the humidities, and 

reftore 
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reftore the tone of the relaxed glands, Bates's alum- 
water, or a folution of colcothar, vitriol, lapis me- 
dicamentofus, or fuch like, in lime-water, may be 
ufed, and will moft probably complete the cure. 

The fyringe ufed on this occafion fhould be large 
enough to contain half a pint of inje&ion. 

M. de la Foffe's above-related experiments would 
feem to prove that the Glanders is a merely local 
dtfeafe, iuuated in the head. And yet we find, upon 
as good authority, foflie other observations, which 
render it equally probable that it is a difeafe in the 
humours. 

M. Malouin's office at the coiAt6f France having 
naturally thrown in his way the examination of feve- 
ral horfes, belonging ro the Royal Stables, that vfrefe 
attacked with this difeafe, he refolved to purfue the 
mterefting inquiry ; and the following is the refult 
of his experiments communicated to the Royal Aca- 
demy of Sciences. 

He began with opening the bodies of feveral glati- 
dered horfes. The brain in all of them was found. 
The pituitary membrane was always red, thicker 
and loofer than in its natural ftatfe, and more of left 
covered with a matter refembling that which fart 
from the nofe. It was not equally affefted in all : 
in fome only a part of that mernbtefie appeared to be 
difeafed ; in others, the whole was vitiated and uf- 
cered. The uvula^ ot roof of the mouth, was 
itoolt commonly affe£te<& and it even appeared in? 
many, fhat it >tat6 from this part chiefly thai! the 
matter flowed. 

Iti altnoft all bf them, the lungs were diftempeM 
cd, and more or lefs filled with tubercles and fmall 
abfcefles full of matter refembling the glanderous 
difcharge. The liver frequently had white fpots up- 
on it, efpecially on the convex fide ; and under thefe 
fpots were almbft conftantly found abfceffeslike thofe 
in the lungs, and filled with the fame kind of mat- 
ter. Sometimes the mefentery, the kidneys, the 

K 2 pylorus, 
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pylorus, and the wind-pipe, were affe&ed ; but the 
aefophagus, ftomach, inteftines, and fpleen, vegy 
feldom partook of it. 

The longer the difeafe had continued, the more 
thefe parts were affedted. When it had been but of 
fliort duration, the pituitary membrane only was 
hurt ; and the others were difeafed in proportion to 
the time the diforder had lafted. 

Thus informed, M. Malouin engaged M. Serviez, 
Farrier to the King of France's lefler (tables, to ob- 
tain leave for him to treat the glandered horfes in 
fuch manner as he fhould judge moft proper. The 
requeft was granted ; and the horfe he firft took in 
hand was examined by all the King's farriers, who 
agreed that he was glandered —It was a grey horfe, 
aged about ten years, glandered on the right fide, 
and difcharging a very foetid matter, which had ul- 
cerated in the nofe. 

The following is M. Malouin's own account of 
his proceedings, as delivered to the Royal Academy 

(*). 

" I advifed, that the horfe fliould take once a day 
of my jEthiops Antimonial (£), and once a day of 
Periwincle (c) ; to give him to drink, in his water, 
leavened pafte, inftead of the meal which is com- 
monly ufed ; to fyringe his nofe with a decoftion of 
birthwort (</), and afterwards with a vulnerary water ; 
to apply to the fwelled glands the emplaftrum dia- 
chylon with the gums, with a digeftive ointment and 
cantharides mixed together ; and to purge hifti every 

(a) Hifioire de P Academe Roy ale des Sciences, pour P amy 50 
See alfo La Chyme Me did n ale de M. Malouin, Tom. 11. p. 169. 

(h) To make this medicine, Take crude Antimony and Quick- 
filver, of each half an ounce, and Flowers of Sulphur two 
drams ; rub them together in a marble mortar till the Quickfil- 
ve.r difappears. 

(c) Peruinca angujii folia, fiore aut purpurea, aut albo, aut c*- 
ruleo ; the Clematis Daphnoides of the antients. Vineapervinca 
Ojficinarum. 

[d) Arijlolochia longa vera. 
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eighth day. I likcwife advifed that he (hould beta- 
ken out every day, and walked with a longe as much 
as could be, in the fun, and in dry weather ; and 
to keep conftantly rubbing him whilft in the (table. 

" This courfe was begun on the fixth of June 
1759. The farrier gave him twice a day the peri- 
wincle fhred among his bran ; he was purged every 
week ; the plaifter and digeftive were applied to the 
gland : he gave up, from the beginning, fyringkig 
the vulnerary decodtion into his nofe, becaufe, in or- 
der to do that, it was neceffary each time to put him 
between the pillars : but he determined to make 
three openings with the trepan on the affe&ed fide, 
and pafled through each hole a feton, the ends of 
which came out at the nofe, and by which a great 
deal of ft inking matter was difcharged. The vul- 
nerary decodtion was daily inje&ed into the two up- 
per holes ; and when they were clofed up, and there 
ceafed to be a difcharge from the nofe, fpirit of vi- 
triol was injedted, to dfy it up perfedlly, faid the far- 
rier. 

" With regard to the gland, it leflened and fwel- 
led at times, as is ufual in fuch cafes ; and as the 
plaifter had no fenfible effeft on it, the farrier divid- 
ed the ikin over it, in order to lay upon the gland 
a mild cauftic called realgar, which was kept on with 
comprefs and bandage. The gland was thus de- 
ftroyed, and the fore was perfe&ly healed in five 
weeks, without any other dreffing. 

44 The horfe having been treated in this manner 
4uring-four months, appeared perfedlly found, and 
about the beginning of Odtober was returned to his 
former diet. 

" By the beginning of the enfuing year, he had . 
recovered his good looks, the fears of his wounds 
fcarce appeared, and no figns of the glanders remain- 
ed. I was of opinion that they (hould not have ceaf- 
ed purging him all at once, but rather have left it off 
by degrees. Being a faddle-horfe, he was returned 
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to his ufual exercife, which he bore very well for 
three months more, and would probably have done 
fo much longer, had it not been thought for the good 
of the fervice to kill him, in order that, by opening 
his body, the effedts of the cure might be feen. 
When opened, all the parts appeared found, except- 
ing that the pituitary membrane on the difeafed hde 
feemed a little fweiled, and covered with the puru- 
lent matter of the glanders; which (hewed that the 
purging ftiould have been continued. Though this 
matter rpay probably have been feparated conftant- 
ly, yet it was not in fufficient quantity to caufe a fen- 
Uble difcharee ; a circumftance which ought to teach 
us, not to mink that a glandered horfe is perfedUy 
cured when the difcharge ceafes. 

46 The fecond horfe that was put under cure was 
a bay, thirteen years old, eafily purged, and natu- 
rally a great eater. He was Ihort-breathed, coughed 
fometimes, worked much in the flanks, was exceed- 
ing lean and weak, and a white but very ftinking 
matter ran from his nofe. 

" Qn die firft of March, 1760, he began his 
courfe. He took daily my antimonial -flLthiops, and 
periwincle ; he w^is purged every eighth day in the 
beginning of the cure, but afterwards at longer inter- 
vals. He was not trepanned, nor was any injedtioir 
thrown up his nofe. The gland which was painful 
and fixed to the jaw, difperfed without a cauftic or 
any other application. The fuccefs of this courfe 
wss fpeedy. The matter ceafed to flow ; the horfe 
breathed freely, without labouring in his loins', and 
he recovered his good looks. He was occafionally 
purged, after being returned to his oats and common 
diet ; and at the end of fix months he was put to 
his ufual labour, as a coach-horfe.— *-In July 1762, 
(the time when this account was given,) he remained 
in perfect health, being occafionally purged ; and 
though he has the hardeft tafk in the King's coach, 
that of carrying the poftillion, he bears it well ^ and 

I have 
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I have obtained an order for his being continued on, 
that we may fee what will become of him. 

4t The third horfe was in the laft ft age of the 
glanders. The very bones on the right fide of his 
head were fwelled, the glands were fwelled, and he 
difcharged from one fide a very (linking reddifh mat- 
ter frequently ftreaked with blood. The nofe had a 
a cancerous appearance, and even whilft under cure 
he was fei2ed with the farcy. 

" Three openings were made with the trepan in 
1760, and the vulnerary dcco&ion was injefted into 
the finufes. The periwincle and birthwort in pow- 
der were given to him, with the antimonial aethiops, 
aiM he was purged as before dire&ed. 

" The farcy foon difappeared by the ufe of thefe 
medicines ; but the glanders kept it's hold, and ne- 
ver was entirely got the better of : yet the difcharge 
leflened, and became of a better quality. When 
the difcharge leflened on the right fide, it began on 
the left, and then continued on both, without how- 
ever increafing in quantity. It at length dimlniflied 
fo as not to appear for feme days, and towards the 
clofe was become white, without the bad fmell. The 
gland on die right fide was opened 1 with a cauftic, 
and a purulent matter, like foap-fuds, was difcharg- 
ed from it. The gland on the left fide fubfided as 
the difcharge from that fide lefTened', and till it ceaf- 
cd entirely. The fweJling on the bone was reduced 
to it's natural ftate. The purging having been ne- 
glefted for Tome time, a fwelling arofe in his left 
ham, but foon yielded to the purges that were then 
given, and the horfe recovered his good look. How- 
ever, notwithstanding thefe appearances, the glan- 
ders did not give way ; and indeed, during, the laft 
year, it could fcarcely be faid'tamend* though die 
horfe had then been two years under his courfe ; at 
the end of which time he was killed, in order to ex- 
amine the condition the parts wene in. 

K4 "The 
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" The head appeared in it's natural ftate, except 
on the right fide, where the finufes were ft ill bedew 
ed with the matter difcharged ; and the tuberofity 
of the cheek-bone was penetrated. Part of the 
gland remained adhering to the jaw-bone. The 
right lobe of the lungs was internally full of tuber- 
cles, and externally there appeared many fpots of 
blemilh. There was a fmall abfeefs in the fpleen. 
The reft of the body was perfe&ly found. 

" M. Serviez continues to treat glandered horfes, 
with various fuccefs, in nearly the fame manner, 
which confifts in giving to each of them every morn- 
ing from half an ounce to an ounce and a half of my 
antimonial aethiops, and every evening a handful of 
periwincle ftired among his bran. Great care fliould 
be taken to keep their noftrils clean, that they may 
not fwallow the purulent matter. For this purpofe, 
wine may be fyringed up the nofe. They cannot 
be rubbed down too often. They fliould be carried 
out into the fun-fliine every fair day ; and the ftable 
and litter fliould be kept dry. Though purges often 
difagree with horfes, yet it is indifpenfibly neceffary 
to continue ufing them here." 

We are informed in the before-quoted Hiftory of 
the Academy of Sciences, that notwithftandingthefe 
experiments feem to prove the glanders to be a dif- 
order of the blood and other humours, yet M. de la 
Foffe the fon prefented a Memoir to the Academy 
of Sciences, in fupport of his father's opinion ; and 
that, in confideration of the importance of this mat- 
ter, the Academy appointed Commiffaries to examine 
into it. 

Four glandered horfes were opened in their pre- 
fence. The internal parts of all the four were per- 
fectly found, except fome white fpots on the liver of 
one; and thefe were only fuperficial. Not the 
fmalleft veftige of the difeafe was feen any where, 
but in the frontal and maxillary finufes, and in the 
gland under the lower jaw. The lungs efpecially 
appeared to be in their natural ftate, " How 
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ct How, add the Editors of the foregoing ac- 
counts, (hall we reconcile this difference of opinions ? 
It can only be,, by affigning two caufes of the glan- 
ders, properly fo called ; the firft external, which 
adls immediately on the pituitary membrane ; and 
the other occafioned by fome preceding difeafe, which 
caufing a flow of acrid matter through the nofe, ir- 
ritates the pituitary membrane, and occafions an in- 
flammation of it. Among the external caufes may 
be reckoned blows, too fudden a cold, or too acrid 
a matter* infpired or injedtecL And this kind of 
glanders may be treated with injections, fumigations, 
&c. — Strangles, diforders of the lungs, farcy, or 
many other difeafes,- may become the caufe of the 
fecond kind of glanders ; and it appears evident, 
that any topical application would be fruitlefs whilft 
the original diftemper remains, and that this muft be 
cured at the fame time that it's effe&s are carried 
off." 

Horfes are peculiarly fubjedt to this difeafe, be- 
caufe, with them, whatever comes out of the wind- 
pipe muft flow through the nofe ; the uvula falling 
10 low in them, that the paflage by the mouth is in- 
terrupted ; and hence it follows, that almoft every 
diftemper of the lungs muft be communicated to 
the pituitary membrane. Horfes that are aflfedted 
with the glanders from external caufes, may long 
retain their good looks : but in the other cafes, their 
appearance muft be proportioned to the degree of 
the original diforder. If the firft of thefe forts of 
glanders continues long, the whole mafs of blood 
may be afFedted, and thence produce internal dif- 
eafes ; and by that means internal remedies may be- 
come as neceflary here as in the other cafe. 

The very ingenious Dr. Biflet, in his Medical Ef- 
fays proves by feveral inftances the efficacy of a 
feton under the jaw, in fcrophulous inflammations of 

the 
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the eyes : and this confirms the propriety of opening 
the head or fwelled glands in the glanders, becaufe, 
by the difcharge it makes, that may conduce much 
to the cure ; and fhould therefore be one of the firft 
things done. 

M. Bourgelat, Infpeftor of the Veterinarian School 
at Lyons, who publiftied his work fo late as the year 
1765, fpeaksthusof the Glanders (f). " That for- 
midable difeafe, the Glanders, baffles every means 
hitherto tried to cure it. The openings made by the 
trepan ; all the injections thrown in to clear the mu- 
cous membrane, and reftore it's tone ; all the inter- 
nal medicines that have been given, fiich as mercury 
ufed in fri&ion, or combined with antimony in the 
antimonial aethiops, periwincle, repeated piffgations, 
hemlock, &c. have not abfolutely got the better of 
this deadly venom." 

Horfes, as well as men, are fometimes afflifted 
with a Polypus, which (hould be extirpated when it 
hurts refpiration. The method of extracting it (g) 
is by a pair of forceps with a flit at their extremities 
for die better hold, which muft be introduced into 
the noftril as far as poflible, to make the more fare of 
it towards the roots ; then twifting them a little from 
one fide to the other, you muft continue in that ac- 
tion, while you pull very gradually the body of the 
polypus. If it breaks, the extraction muft be re- 
peated as |ong as any part remains^ unlefs it be at- 
tended with a violent haemorrhage, which is an acci- 
dent that fometimes follows upon the operation, and 
indeed feldom fails to happen when the excrefcence 
is fehhaous : however, the operator is not to be a- 
larmed at die appearance of an immoderate effufion 
after the reparation, for, generally fpeaking, the vef- 
felscollapfe very foon again : but if they do not, dry 
lint, or lint dipt in fome ftyptic will readily ftop it. 

(/) Matiere Medicate raifonnee, fJc. p. 135. 
(g) SbarpS 3 Surgery, cb. xxfiti. 
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After the extirpation, the only proper ufe of efcha- 
rotic powders is to deftroy the remainder of the 
polypus which cannot be taken away, and to which 
atcefs cannot be had : and the efcharotics may be 
better conveyed to the part by a long tent, than by 
any other way. 



SECT. VIII. 



Of the Difeqfes of the Mouth and Throat. 

VEGETIUS obferves (a), fhat when horfes 
are pained in their gunfs and teeth, it is known 
by the following figns : A great deal of faliva flows 
from the horfe's mouth, he will fwallow his corn en- 
tire, and grows lean. Here, the mouth fliould be 
examined, and if any defedt appears, it fhould be 
remedied, according to the nature of the cafe. Ex- 
crefcences, commonly called by the barbarous names 
of tampas and barbs , (hould be cutoff, whether on 
the roof of the mouth or about the tongue. Fre- 
quently too there are on the infide of the lips and pa- 
late little fwellings, or bladders, called jf iggs : thefc 
are cured by opening them with a knife or lancet, 
and wafhing them with vinegar ; but if they fpread 
into ulcers with white fpecks, the befl method will 
be to touch them with a fmall flat cautery moderate- 
ly hot till they ceafe fpreading; and when the floughs 
are' call off, which nature will effect, the fore may 

(a) Lib. II. c . xxxii. 
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bedrefled with a mixture of burnt alum and honey, 
one part ofrthe former, and two of the latter. When 
the gums appear loofe and fpongy, Vegetius advifes 
rubbing them for a long while with powder of the 
bark of pomegranate and honey. This may alfo 
have a good effedt when little ulcers are feen on the 
gums or tongue ; as may likewife alum, if they do 
not give way to the former application. Rotten teeth, 
or fuch as wound or hurt the horfe, fhould be either 
pulled out, or filed down. 

The chief diforder in thefe parts is the Strangles, 
or what is analogous to a quinfy or inflammation of 
the tonfils in man ; and, like it, is attended with 
fever, heat, and foulnefs in the mouth, a cough, an 
inclination to drink without being able to fwallow, or 
to fwallow but little, a lofs, of appetite, and from 
the fame caufe, an inability to eat. The fwelling 
generally is internal ; but fometimes it appears exter- 
nally, between the lower jaw-bones. 

If this diforder is obferved foon after the horfe is 
feized with it, endeavours (hould be ufed to carry it 
off by plentiful bleeding and a cooling regimen ; but 
if it does not foon yield to this treatment, the inten- 
tion mud be to bring it to fuppuration as fpeedily as 
poflible, becaufe of the creature's difficulty of tak- 
ing fufficient nourifhment. Some authors, amongft 
whom are the writers of the Maifon Ruftique (b\ look 
on this diforder as fo peculiar toyounghorfcs that they 
feldom efcape it, and therefore treat it as a critical 
difcharge, in whatever part of the body the inflam- 
mation happens. Vegetius (c) advifes a mixture to 
be made of two pints of oil and one of wine, added 
to water in which Syrian figs and leeks have been 
boiled and bruifed with a fufficient quantity of nitre, 
and fome of this to be given frequently, becaufe, by 
it's oily mucilaginous quality, it fof tens and lubricates 
the parts. He likewile advifes, that the horfe be fed 

(£} Tom. /. p. 225- (f) Lib. II. r. xxvi, tf c. x*u&. 
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with green food fprinkled with nitre ; or rather, that 
he be kept at pafture, if the weather will admit of it, 
becaufe, by his hanging his head, whatever matter 
flows from the difeafed parts, will fall out either by 
the nofe or mouth. He directs alfo, that, to quicken 
the cure, feveral {tones be made red hot, and that 
pieces of them be repeatedly put into a veflel full of 
urine held under the horfe's head his mouth being 
kept open by a piece of (tick, the better to receive 
the fume both by nofe and mouth, and the head co- 
vered fo as to confine the (team : and after this, that 
the mouth, gums, and whole head be wafhed with 
warm water, in which as much (alt has been diflblv- 
ed as it will fufpend, and a due proportion of the 
fharpeft vinegar ; and he finifties the cure with giving 
daily a powder compofed of the roots of wild cucum- 
bers and nitre, to keep the body open. 

This difeafe bears fo near a refemblance to the 
Quincy, that I cannot do, better here than quote 
fome dire&ions given in the laft-named diforder by 
the mod judicious Sir John Pringle. This learned 
Phyfician recommends the following remedy, which 
he has fometimes found ufeful (d). " Let a piece of 
41 thick flannel, moiftened with two parts of com- 
ic mon fweet oil, and one part of fpirit of hartfhorn, 
" be applied to the throat, and renewed once in four 
" or five hours. By this . means the neck, and 
" fometimes the whole body, is put into a fweat, 
44 which, after bleeding, either carries off or leffens 
44 the inflammation. The formula is new, but not 



" with a fpunge, and bags of warm (alt : and fome 
" later writers have recommended poultices made of 
44 the dung of animals ; which feems to be only a 
" coarfe and offenfive way of ufing the volatiles." 
I quote this paflage with particular pleafure, becaufe 
it confirms the redtitude of the pra&ice of the Ro- 

(</) ObfervatiQBs on the Diftafes of the Army, /. 1 42. 4/^ EJii* 
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mans, to rub the bodies of their diftempered horfes 
jfo much without as they did ; a praftice which feems 
to be entirely neglefted by the moderns. 

Sir John proceeds thus (e) : 44 I obferved little 
44 benefit from common gargles ; for at that time 
44 I did not injeft them with a fyringe, which I 
44 now conftantly do. By this means the patient" 
(fo will a horfe) 44 brings away a great deal of 
44 tough phlegm, and generally finds fome immedi- 
44 ate relief ; the glands of the fauces being cleared. 
44 My compofition is, thirteen ounces of barley-wa- 
44 ter, or fage-tea, with two ounces of mel-rofe, and 
44 one ounce of vinegar : fometimes I have added 
44 a fpoonful of muftard for a greater ftimulus. Even 
44 in the ulcerous fore throat, I lay the greateft ftrefe 
44 of the cure upon gargling in this manner. I di- 
44 reft as many fyringefuls to be inje&ed, one after 
44 another, and as far into the throat, as the patient 
44 can bear ; and to repeat the medicine three times a 
44 day." 

If the fwelling appears outwardly, a poultice will 
certainly be proper ; as well as the addition of the 
warmer ingredients ufed for this purpofe, fuch as flour 
of fenugreek feed, onions roafted or boiled,' and 
added to flour and milk, with as much oil, or hog's 
lard, as fhall keep it from, growing dry. As foon as 
a flu&uation is felt in the external fwelling, the tu- 
mour (hould be opened, and treated in the manner 
that will be directed when I come to fpeak of abfcef- 



If the fwelling breaks internally, the matter will 
be moftly difcharged from the nofe ; fo that to a per- 
fon who has not attended to the preceding fymptoms, 
the horfe fhall appear to have the glanders. If the 
fuppuration has proceeded kindly, as the matter dif- 
charged has no great degree of acrimony, nothing 
need be feared from it. The nofe Ihould however 
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be kept clean by mild injettions, and others of a 
more detergent nature (hould be fyringed into th£ 
mouth. The infufion of fage, honey, and muftard, 
as recommended by Sir John Pringle, becomes here 
highly proper : and as borax is found to be very ef- 
fectual in clearing the mouth and gullet in children of 
that troublefome complaint the Thrufh, it might 
probably be added here to great advantage. If the 
difcharge becomes lharp, foetid, or ill-conditioned, 
then the ufe of the Jefuits bark,* with warm aroma- 
tics, fiich as chamomile flowers, fnake-root, &c. be- 
come neceflary, together with keeping the para 
warm. 

Mr. Ofmer (f) is clear that the ftrangles is only a 
critical fwelling, and therefore (hould be brought to 
fuppuration as foon as poflible. 

Farriers feem to have delighted in calling diforders 
by names which have no fort of affinity to either the 
complaint itfelf, or the partaffe&ed by it. Such as 
lampas and barbs , before noticed, and Vhes^ or /wj, 
a difeafe next to be treated of, chiefly on account of 
the propinquity of the part affe&ed by it to the feat 
of die ftrangles : for as the ftrangles anfwers to an 
inflammation of the tonfils in men, fo the vives is 
an inflammation or obftru&ion of the parotid glands, 
which often takes it's rife from a horfe's being per- 
mitted to drink very cold water when he is hot, or 
fuffering him to catch cold. 

The fymptoms of it are, that the horfelofesat 
once his appetite, droops his head, his ears are cold, 
his mouth is hot and dry, he.feems melancholy, rolls 
himfelf, lies down "and rifes often, andtwifts him- 
felf about exceedingly, on accout of the pains in his 
glands, and the gripings in his belly, which are ac- 
companied with a retention of urine. 

When thisdiforder happens to a young horfe, it is 
deemed a critical difcharge, the fame as <he ftran- 

(/) P*& 
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cles is thought to be ; and the opinion therefore is, 
^hat it .fliould be encouraged to come to fuppuration, 
left the humour fall on fome other part. This, how- 
ever, need not be a general rule ; for if it arifes from 
any external caufe, fuch as the before-mentioned, 
bleeding, gly Iters, and a cooling diet, fliould be or- 
dered. The embrocation with oil and fpirit of 
hartfliorn fliould be employed here, covering the neck 
with a lamb's lkin, to keep it quite warm. If the 
fwelling does not fpeedily give way to fuch applica- 
tions, the intention fhould be changed to that of 
bringing on a fuppuration ; and poultices fliould be 
applied for that purpofe. The method which fome 
have propofed, of bruifing the tumour, is cruel and 
painful, and may be attended with bad confequences *• 
nor is the ufe of mercurials to be much more relied 
on ; and at all events they certainly fliould not be 
cmployedat all while the tumour is in an inflammatory 
(late. If the tumour is fo large as to obftruft the 
horfe's fwallowing, or otherwife inconvenience him 
to any great degree, the beft way is to cut it out. 

The ears too may be affetted with inflammations, 
which fliould be treated in a manner fimilar to the 
above directions ; and in cafe of fuppuration in the 
internal part of the ear, the matter fliould be dif- 
charged, and the ear kept clean, by throwing in a 
mixture of milk and honey at firft, and afterwards a 
decodtion of birthwort, plantain, or fuch herbs, with 
honey, in order to cure. 
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SECT. IX. 



Of the Pleurify, and Inflammation of the Lungs. 

MR. Gibfon pretends to defcribe the feveral 
fymptoms which diftinguifli thefe difeafes 
from one another : but at leaft as good an authority, 
Sir JohnPringle, declares, that fince he had read 
44 the Diflertations and Remarks of thofe celebrated 
44 authors de Haller and Morgagni relating to this 
4C fubjedt, he was convinced, that we ought to con- 
4fc fider thefe two diftempers as one ; in which the 
44 lungs are always inflamed, and often without the 
4C pleura ; but the pleura never without the lungs." 
The fymptoms mentioned by Mr. Gibfon can there- 
fore be taken only as to a greater or lefs degree of 
fever and inflammation. 

In thefe diforders, the fever rifes fuddenly to a 
great height, the breathing is difficult, attended with 
a cough, the horfe (hews great uneafinefs, and fhifts 
from place to place; in the beginning, he often 
ftrives to lie down, but ftarts up immediately. While 
the inflammation is moderate, a ropy flime runs out 
at the mouth, and a reddifli or yellowifh water gleets 
at the nofe, (licking like glue to the infide of the 
noftrils. When the inflammation is great, the horfe's 
ears are burning hot, his mouth is parched and dry, 
his pulfe is hard and quick, and his flanks heave vio- 
lently. Though, in the beginning, he makes many 
motions to lie down, yet afterwards he runs back as 
far as his halter will permit, and offers not in the leaft 
to change his pofture, but (lands panting with (hort * 
Hops, and a difpofition to cough, till he has relief, 
or drops down. Mr. Gibfon makes the criterion of 
this diftemper to be, the horfe's frequently turning his 
head towards the affedted fide, which, fays he, has 
caufed many to miftake a pleuritic diforder for the 
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gripes, this fign being common to both; though 
with this difference, that in the gripes the horfe fre- 
quently lies down and rolls ; and when they are vio- 
lent, he will alfo have convulfive twitches, his eyes 
being turned up, and his limbs ftretched out, as if he 
was dying ; his ears and feet fometimes hot, and 
fometimes as cold as ice ; he falls into profufe fweats, 
and then into cold damps ; ftrives often to ftale and 
dung, but with great pain and difficulty ; which 
fymptoms generally continue till he has fome relief. 

The cure of this diforder mufl begin with large 
and repeated bleedings. A ftrong horfe may lofe 
three quarts of blood, and if he is not relieved in 
twelve hours, he (hould lofe two quarts more. 
Bleeding (a) in fmaller quantities fhould be continu- 
ed till the fymptoms abate, or weaknefs forbids it. 

On this head Sir John Pringle moft judicioufly re- 
marks, that 44 though we rejeft the critical days, we 
44 muft ftill with the antients obferve certain periods 
" of the inflammatory pleurify, diftinguifhable both 
44 by the fymptoms, and the indication of cure 
44 for certain it is, that if the fputum" [or in horfes 
a digefted difchargeby the nofe] " appears, we 
44 arc to confider it as a means of cure, and therefore 
44 not to divert it by continued bleeding or other eva- 
44 cuations. Bleeding may be continued freely," 
fays he, 4C for the firft three or four days of die 
44 diftemper; but if in that time the fpitting" [here, 
running at the nofe] 44 begins, the bleeding muft 
44 either be whoUy omitted, or fo moderated, as to 
44 relieve th$ breaft without imparing the ftrength, or 
44 checking the expeftoration." 

In hprfes, we are deprived of one great means of 
curing this diftemper, which Sir John feems chiefly 
to rely on, namely, bliftering : but I thjnk it might 
be renewed in this cafe, in the manner that Vegetius 
propofe* for another complaint, viz, by adding can- 

(a) Qhftrvaiions on the Dijenfts of tht Armj, p. 145. 
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tharides to ftrong finapifms. Might not the fide of 
the horfe be fhaved, and a quantity of the Spanifh 
flies in powder be fpread on the finapifm, and appli- 
ed to the part affected ? In order to induce gentle- 
men to try this practice. I fhall here fubjoin what 
Sir John Pringle adds (b) concerning the effects of 
blifters. 44 Blifter s not only fhorten the cure, but 
44 prevent the lofs of a great deal of blood. A pleu- 
" rify taken in the beginning, will often be cured by 
44 one large bleeding, and a blifter laid on the fide 
" affected. The objection to this practice is found- 

ed- on the ftimulating quality of the epifpaftic : 
44 but the relief is fo certain, that theory ought only 
** to be employed in accounting for the refolution of 
" an internal fpafm, or obftruction, by fuch a fti- 
M mulus upon the lkin. — The experience I have 
44 had induces me to apply the epifpaftic in the be- 
44 ginning of the diforder : for in treating great num- 
44 bers, I found no inconvenience from ufing the 
44 blifter immediately after the firft bleeding ; but, 
44 on the contrary, a more fudden and certain relief. 
44 — Though the fymptom may vanifli upon blifter- 
44 ing, it will be more fecureto bleed again ; for if 
44 the lungs are much inflamed, the cure cannot be 
44 . fo fpeedy ; for though the firft bleeding and blifter- 
44 ing fhould give eafe, yet repetitions of both will 
44 be needful. Sometimes the ftitch returns, and 
44 fixes on the other fide : but this being treated as 
44 the firft, will alfo give way." 

The horfe fhould be kept on a cool diluting regi- 
men, giving him plenty to drink, rather often than 
much at a time. In his drink, figs, raifins, barley, 
liquorice, and fuch mild mucilaginous fubftances, 
fliould be boiled ; alfo nitre, to the quantity of two 
ounces ; and oils diflolved in honey and then mixed 
with water, fhould be given ; as likewife, fperma- 
caeti diflolved in the yolk of an egg. When he be- 

(*) mi p. 146. 
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gins to run at the nofe, warmer things may be given 
to promote the expectoration ; fuch as quills, or 
their oxymel, to the quantity of three or four ounces, 
or a folution of gum ammoniac. It has been faid, 
that the rattle-fnake root is peculiarly ufeful in this in- 
tention : but it has of late loft much of it*s reputati- 
on in the opinion of phyficians. u I have likewife, 
" fays Sir John Pringle (c) 7 obferved fome good 
" effe&sfrom making the patient [the fame may be 
<c applied toahorfej breathe over the fleam of hot 
" water, — which is rendered more beneficial when 
46 the phlegm is vifcid, as well as more grateful, by 
46 adding a fmall proportion of vinegar." A mild 
glyfter (hould be given once a day ; and if the crea- 
ture iscoftive, it may be quickened by the addition 
of three or four ounces of purging fait, or as much 
fyrop of buckthorn. 

As pleuritic diforders are apt to leave a taint on the 
lungs, great care fhould be taken that the horfe have 
a light and eafy diet for two or three weeks, and dm 
he be brought to hisexercife gradually in an open air 
and fair weather ; and as he recovers his ftrength, his 
body fhould be kept gently open. 

If the inflammation, terminates in a gangrene or 
mortification, death enfues ; or if it fuppurates, and 
the matter is confined, it foon brings death ; or if it 
is ejefted by the wind-pipe, the abfcefs fcarcely ever 
cures, and the acrid taint of the purulent matter dif- 
charged by coughing is apt to infeft found horfes. 
A prudent man will therefore not rilk an uncertain 
cure with the danger of his other horfes. 

Vegetius (d)> in diforders of the lungs, probably 
in a confumptive ftate, recommends three eggs mix- 
ed with goat's milk and a fpoonful of honey, with 
other pectorals. He alfo directs ( e) half a pint of 

(e) Ibid. p. » 48 

(d) Lib. III. c. xlv. (e) Lib. IV. c, viii. 
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raifm wine and three ounces of oil, with a raw egg, to 

be given for three fuccellive days, having added to 
them beanflour and fenugreek feeds, elecampane, and 
comfrey. This mixture tobe given to the horfe fafting. 

Likewifc, with the fame view of alfifting the 
lungs, the Alu/on Ruftique (f) recommends as an ca- 
fy and excellent remedy, to put a dozen of eggs into 
fo much ftrong vinegar as fhall cover them to the 
depth of about half an inch, and when the (hells are 
become foft byfteeping in the vinegar, to make the 
horfe fwallow them all, whole, one by one, with a 
little of the vinegar, or, if it can be done, all the 
vinegar in which they were laid | then to walk him 
about gently for two hours, and afterwards give him 
fcalded bran, but neither oats nor hay. Repeat this 
remedy, if neceflfary. 

An inflammation fometimes feizes the mufcles or 
their membranes between the ribs. This is known 
by a ftiffnefs of the body, an inaptitude of motion 
in the (houlder and fore-leg of the fide afFe&ed, at- 
tended with a fhrinking when the part is handled, 
and a cough. 

The means of cure are the fame as in the former 
cafe ; only that as the feat of this falfe pleurify is 
external it may be more readily removed by ex- 
ternal foftening applications. Poultices here may 
be peculiarly ufeful, as likewife may oily embrocati- 
ons. Indeed, the oil and fpirit of hartmorn, before 
dire&ed, might be rubbed all over the breaft in the 
true pleurify, as well as in this falfe one. This dif- 
order frequently terminates in a fuppuration, and the 
matter fometimes infmuatesitfelf among the mufcles 
of the fhoulder or fore-leg, in which cafe an imme- 
diate outlet fhould be given to it. 

i 

(/) /. Parf. I. Liv. 111. chap. I. p. 2$J. 
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SECT. X. 

a • t > i a ■* 

Of the Afihmd and Broken-Wind. 

AN Afthma is conftantly attended with a cough, 
and may eafily be diftlnguifhed from a cort- 
furiiption by the quality of the matter that is brought 
up, which, in an afthma, is not of the purulent and; 
foetid riaturethat is in a confumption, when theflefh 
and * ft rength decay. ' An afthmatic horfe has a drflv- 
culty of breathing, which can be eafily diftinguifhcd 
from that fhortnefW breath which arifes from in- 
flammation, by the abfeftce of ferei*, • heat, &c. 
The cough is fometimes dry and hufky, fometimes 
rtioifti throwing out by the nofe ahd mouth quanti- 
ties of tough white phlegm, efpecially after any adion 
that has loofened the phlegm adhering to the faeces 
or wind^pe, fuch as drinking, eating, or exercife, 
which, creating a difcharge in the difeafed glands, 
loofens the impadled or adhering matter; This djf- 
charge gives a temporary relief ; and though a horfe 
fhoujd be at the beginning of any exercife fo (hort- 
breathed asfcarcely to be able to ftlr, yet the exer- 
cife continuing to keep the windpipe clear of this 
tough matter, he may afterwards perform beyond 
expeftatiori. As in man, foin hotfes, we often fee 
that a true afthmatic cough does not greatly impair 
the flefh, nor the ftrength, if the exercife is gentle. 

This difeafe is very hard to cure, J arid ftarce ever 
curable where it has continued for (bme tjme. If the 
horfe is full of flefh, he fhould be bled, but only in a 
moderate degree, becaufe bleeding here is but a pal- 
liative when the diforder attacks with more than com- 
mon force. During the violence of a fit of an afth- 
ma, the horfe (hould be treated with a cooling regi- 
men, giving him plenty of mealy drinks with nitre, 
and keeping the body open, firft with glyfters, and 
then by internal medicines. 

As 
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As a radical cure can fcarcdy be expedted, all 
that can be done is to render the drforder as eafy as 
poflible. With this view, the ufe of gurrt ammoniac 
and afTa-foetida, of fquills, garlic, elecampane, 
flower of fulphur, and mercury, has long been prac- 
tifed. The quick-filver itfelf is here found more 
efficacious than any preparation of it. Balls of the 
following compoution may be given : viz. Quick- 
filver half an ounce, frefh fquils two drams, fimple 
balfam of fulphur twenty drops ; rub them together 
till the quick-filver entirely disappears •, then add 



ounce, and honey enough to make them into a mafs ; 
to be given daily in fuch quantity as (hall keep the 
belly open. A folution of gum ammoniac may be 
given in a decodiion of garlic, or pine tops. Thefe 
laft may alfobe given with the corn. The antimo- 
nial aethiops is likewife here a good medicine • and a 
conftant drain made by rowels may be of Angular 
fervice. What will alfo tend greatly to keep this dis- 
order under, is, early foiling in fummer, with lu- 
cerne, or other fucculent plants, while thfeir juices 
are yet in a watery ftate, and more purgative than 
when conceited by the fummer's heat, which like- 
wife renders them more nourifliing ; arid in the au- 
tumn, the falwflarfhes afford no lefs relief, by their 
cooljng and opening virtues. 

M, Bourgelat fays (a), that fulphur and lead, or 
fulphur and fteel, operate with fuch certainty in an 
afthma, as not to leave room to wilh for any thing 
better : the writers of the Maifon Rqfiique (b) had 
befote recommended the following preparation: 
Take pickets of Spanifh fted, make them red hot 
m a new crucible put into a fmith's fotge ; then rub 
them with rolls of fulphur, which will make the fteel 
melt like butter ; after this, put them again into the 

W Mattere Medical rdfinnee, p. 134. (*) W/./>> Z$Z. ^ 
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forge, that the fteel and brimftone may be thorough- 
ly melted in the cnicible : after this, pound the mafs 
in a mortar, and fift it ; there will remain a powder 
of fteel, which is to be kept in a pot for ufe. Mix 
three pinches of this powder with the broken-winded 
horfe's corn, wetting the oats fo that the powder may 
ftick to them, and continue this for a month. 

M. Bourgelat's prefcription (c) for a broken- 
winded horfe runs thus : Take equal parts of filings 
of lead, and flour of brimftone, put them into a 
crucible layer upon layer, beginning with the brim- 
ftone, till the crucible is full ; then place the crucible 
upon burning coals till it becomes red hot, and, to 
quicken the operation, fet fire to the matter. Take 
it off the coals as foon as it ceafes to fmoke. Pound 
the black matter which remains in the crucible : give 
two drams of it every morning to the animal, fad- 
ing ; and continue fo to do for fome time. 

A horfe's being broken-winded, feems rather a 
fault in the make and conftitution, than a diforder 
brought on. Thus, broken-winded horfes are gene- 
rally narrow chefted, fo that the lungs have fcarccly 
room to play. The lungs and pericardium are fome- 
times obferved in fuch horfes, to be larger in propor- 
tion to the cavity, than they are in a found horfe. 
This enlargement of the vifcera is commonly attri- 
buted to their having been over-fed when young ; but 
I am perfuaded, that if thefe parts had been of a 
due conformation at firft, this difproportion might 
not have taken place. Be that, however, as it may ; 
this opinion leads to a rational method of cure, or at 
leaft, to the only thing that can be done towards a 
cure ; which is, an abftemious cool diet, avoiding 
rich hay, and all other very nourifhing plants. Keep- 
ing the horfe on green food in the field is of great 
fervice ; and the mixing; of chopped ftraw with his 
hay, as is ufually praftiied in this cafe, is perfectly 
right. This difeafe feldom affe&s horfes to any de- 

(f) Vhijufra\ Formula MidkineUs, p. 57. 
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gree before they have come to their full growth, when 
the cartilages at the ends of the ribs becoming ftif- 
fer, do not fo eafily give way to any ftrong or hid- 
den expanfion of the lungs. 

Some horfes are at times troubled with a dry 
cough, which impairs their health, and fcarce admits 
of any medicines, except cooling evacutions now 
and then, and a (pare cooling diet ; keeping them 
well rubbed down, in order that the perfpiration may 
be free ; becaufe an interruption of this is in all crea- 
tures apt chiefly to affedt the lungs. For this pur- 
pofe f antimony, or the antimonial aethiops, brim- 
ftone, elecampane roots, and tops of broom, are 
proper. 

The young of quadrupeds, as well as thofe of the 
human fpecies, are troubled with a cough when they 
are cutting their teeth but it goes off as the teeth 
are cut. However, if it fhould be very troublefomp, 
bleeding and a cooling regimen may keep it under ; 
and if the gums are much inflamed, they may be 
cut wherever the prominence points out that a tooth 
is ready to pierce. Young horfes which are troubled 
with worms fometimes cough : but this ceafes when 
the worms are carried off. 

It is obferved of broken-winded horfes, that they 
draw in their breath flowly, their flanks filling up 
gradually and with a feeming difficulty, becaufe the 
lungs do not yield eafily to the air drawn in ; and 
that their flanks fall fuddenly, and their breath burfts 
forth with violence ; infomuch that a man in the 
dark, by holding his hand on a horfe's mouth and 
nofe, may eafily difcover if he is broken-winded. 
Such horfes are alfo obferved to lofe their delicacy in 
the flavour of their food, fo as to eat even their litter ^ 
and to be very droughty. 

To be certain that a horfe is broken-winded (d) 
fqueeze his throat, near the channel, when his flanks 
beat, and make him cough , if the found of the 

(d) Mmfo* RuJHftte, Tom. I. p. 2$t. 
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cough is dry, 'tis a bad fign, and if it is dry and 
frequent, ftill worfe j whereas little need be feaicd 
if it is attended with moifture. A horfe that farts 
when he coughs is almoft always broken-winded, 
and that fort of broken-wind is thought the moft 
difficult to cure. Horfes which have been broken- 
winded from their birth, or thofe in which it has been 
long negle&ed, are incurable. Neither can broken- 
winded horfes that take in wind by the fundament, 
ever be cured. 

In general, the great point in this diforder is, to 
keep the horfe on a moderate diet, and give him mo- 
derate exercife ; and it will be right to moiften his 
dry food, fuch as hay, corn, &c. with water, to 
prevent his drought, and confequent too plentiful 
drinking. 

« 



SECT: XI. 

Of the Colic, and Inflammation of the Bowels. 

TH E moft frequent caufes of colics in horfes 
are, inflammation in the bowels of the abdo- 
men, and the fwallowing of too much cold water 
when heated. When the complaint arifes from this 
laft caufe, Mr. Ofmer (a) diredts than an ounce of 
Pbilonium Romanum be given, and repeated if there 
beoccafion. 

When the colic proceeds from inflammation, it is 
conftantly attended with an extraordinary quicknefs 
of the pulfe •, the horfe lies down often and fuddenly 
rifes up again, he flrikes his belly with his hind feet 
and ftamps with his fore-feet. When the pain is ve- 
ry violent, he may have convulfive twitches in his 

• 

(«) P. i $6. 
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eyes, and fometimes ftretch out his limbs as if he 
was dying ; he falls into cold damps and profufe 
fweats, his ears and feet being alternately hot and 
cold. If the colic is attended with a ftoppage of 
urine, he will often ftrive to ftale, turn his head to 
his flanks, and frequently turn on his back and roll 
about. If the inflammation proceeds towards a mor- 
tification, a little dung is fometimes difcharged with 
a foetid blackifti ichor. 

Thisinflammatory colic may take it's rife from 
any caufe which excites an inflammation, and fhould 
be treated as fuch, with evacuations and a cooling 
regimen. The cure muft begin with fpeedy and 
plentiful bleeding. The ftrait-gut (hould then be emp- 
tied of all the hard dung that a well-anointed hand 
can take away. This will make room for a fharp 
ftrrrrulating glyfter, in which four ounces of fome 
purging lalt, and as much oil, may be diflblvcd •, 
and it mould be repeated every four or fix hours, till 
the horfe has a natural ftool. If the pulfe continues 
hard and quick, with heat, a dry mouth, and thirft, 
the bleeding fhould beoccafionally repeated. Plenty 
of mild drink, fuch as bran and water, fliould be 
given.; andinfteadof adminiftering at once fuch a 
quantityrof a purgative medicine as might, by irri- 
tating, increafe the diforder, fix or eight ounces of 
fbme purging felt may be diffolved in a fufficient 
quantity of water, and half an ounce of the fait fo 
diflblved be given every half hour, till the horfe has 
a ftool.— The Romans always anointed the belly and 
back of horfes that were ill of any complaint in the 
bowels, with a mixture of oil and warm ingredients. 
The oil and fpirit of hartfliorn before mentioned, 
may anfwer this purpofe very properly ; efpecially if 
it be continued till the creature begins to fweat, when 
he (hould be covered up very warm. In fimilar dif- 
orders in the human body, Sir John Pringle lays ve- 
ry great ftrefs on Wifters applied to the part afFecV 
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ed. 44 As I have oftencr than once/* fays he (l>), 
44 known the patient relieved in his bowels, as Toon 
" as he felt the burning of his (kin ; and at the fame 
44 time have ftoolsby a purge or glyfter, which had 
44 not operated before ; we have reafon to believe 
44 that the blifter ads as an atifpafmodic, and not as 
44 an evacuant." 

If, by the ufe of thefe means, a natural ftool is 
produced, and the horfe ceafes to ftart, tumble, and 
gather up his legs, there is room to hope his recovery : 
but if the fymptoms grow worfe, and figns of a 
mortification appear, it is hardly to be expedted that 
he fhould get the better of a diforder which has feiz- 
ed parts in themfelves fo thin, and in which it makes 
fo rapid a progrefs. The Jefuit's bark being in ma- 
ny cafes found a powerful antifeptic, fome recom- 
mend here a ftrong decoftion of it, with the addi- 
tion of a quantity of wine equal to that of the decoc- 
tion : but this, I doubt, is faid more from theory 
than from any experience of its good efFedts ; though 
indeed, no bad efFeft can attend it. Vegetius (c) 
advifes that, in cafe a glyfter cannot be conveniently 
given, long and hard fuppofitories be made of honey 
and fait, and kept conftantly in the anus, in order 
to excite ftools. When the belly is very much dif- 
tended, he (d) recommends tapping, after the fol- 
lowing manner. 44 About four fingers breadth un- 
der the horfe's navel towards his yard, in the middle 
region of the belly, thruft in a lancet, fo as to pierce 
through the peritoneum, or membrane which lines 
the infide of the belly, but with caution, left the 
inteftines be likewife hurt ; and after the lancet is ta- 
ken out, introduce into the incifion a pipe bored 
through with many holes, by which the water may- 
be difcharged."— It would feem more advifeable to 
perform this operation with a trocar, as is now prac- 

* 

(b) Obfervations on the Dif cafes of the Army, p. 155. 

(c) Lib. L c Klii. (<0 Uk. I. c xliii. ' 
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tifed by furgeons in the dropfy, and to do it rather a 
little on one fide, than in the middle of the belly, 
becaufe the mufcles there being more of a flefhy na- 
ture, will more eafily heal, than when wounded in 
the middle, where they become tendonous. 

After a free paflage is obtained, it will be proper 
to give every night three or four grains of opium, 
and to continue it till there is no danger of a relapfe : 
then the horfe muft have fuch food as fliall be the 
kaft flatulent or irritating. 

I beefieavehere again to caution gendemen againft 
the many hot medicines commonly prefcribed in 
this difcrder, fuch as turpentine, oil of juniper, anife, 
pepper, &c. all which encreafe the difeafe by 
their greater ftimulus, and therefore are now entirely 
laid afide in fimilar diforders in mankind. 



SECT. XII. 
Of Worms and Bots. 

HORSES, as well as men, are fubjeft to two 
forts of worms, the one round, refembling 
the earth-worm, and the other the afcarides, which 
lodge themfelves chiefly in the ftrait-gut. The bots 
are a kind of large maggot, compofed of circular 
rings, with little (harp prickly feet along the fides of 
their bellies, with which they faften themfelves to 
the lower orifice of the ftomach, from the blood- 
veflels of which they draw their nouriftiment, and 
when many, create ulcers in it, and make fuch ha- 
vock as quickly to deftroy the horfe. They adhere 
fo ftrongly, that, even after the animal is dead, it 
requires a good pull to difengage them. The pain 
which they create occafions fome degree of fever, 
the horfe grows lean, and hide-bound. They fome- 

times 
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times give fo much pain, as to bring on convulfionfi, 
efpecially in the eyes. Though the belly is not fwell- 
ed as in the colic, yet the horfes roll themfelves 
about, throw themfelves on their back, and put their 
head between their legs, to fhew the place where 
the pain is. Vegetius obferves (0), that if the ftrait- 
gut is carefully examined by the hand, the bots will 
be found adhering to it in clufters, that they ftick fo 
faft as not to be pulled away without much difficulty, 
and when brought out, ftick to the fingers. 

We are told in the Maifon Ruflique (b), that there 
is a fly which finds the means of insinuating itfelf 
into the fundament of horfes, and of laying its eggs 
there. As foon as it enters, the horfe is thrown into 
a kind of madnefs, jumping, running, tofling his 
head, for a full quarter of an hour ; but as thefe flies 
are only in the country, none but horfes which are 
fed in the field are in danger of them. 

M. de Reaumur's account of this infedl, and of 
its manner of introducing itfelf into the fundament 
of the horfe, is fo very curious, that I am confident 
my readers will readily pardon the length of the fol- 
lowing quotation from that great and juitly-admired 

Naturalift (<:)• 

44 Among the animals that areufeful to mankind, 
44 the horfe is certainly entitled to the firft rank ; 
44 and yet this animal, confiderable as it is, and con- 
44 trived by it's figure and beautiful proportion to 
44 afford us pleafure, was not given to man only : 
44 there is a fpeciesof fly, whofe right in this crea- 
44 ture may be looked upon as ftill better founded 
44 than ours. 

44 If the horfe be ufeful to us, he is abfolutely ne- 
44 ceflary to this fly '; and the fame Being that formed 
" the horfe, formed alfo this fly, which depends 
44 wholly on the horfe for its prefervation aud conti- 

(a) Ub. L c. Ui. (b) Tom. I. p. 26*. 

(c) Hifioire d** lnji$*s. 

" nuance. 
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44 nuance. The flies' we are fpeaking of, like thofe 
44 of the other foecies, receive their firft life and 
44 growth in the form of worms : but thefe are worms 
44 which can be produced and nourilhed only in the 
44 inteftines of a horfe. It is there alone they can 
4 ^ enjoy the proper temperature of heat, and receive 
4t the nourifhment neceflary for them. 

44 Befides the long, and fometimes very long, 
" worms which have been obferved in the bodies of 
" horfes, there have been feen alfo in them fhort 
44 ones. 1 All authors, both antient and modern, 
44 who have treated of the difeafes of horfes, have 
44 taken notice of thefe ftiort worms ; but M. Valif- 
44 nieri is, I believe, the firft who has traced them 
44 to the laft ftage of their transformation, and feen 
41 them change into a hairy kind of fly, like the 
44 drone. 

44 The flies from which thefe bots are produced 
44 inhabit the country, and do not come near houfes, 
44 at leaft not near thofe of great towns ; and there- 
44 fore horfes are never liable to have thefe ftiort 
44 worms in their bodies if they have been kept 
44 within doors, efpecially in a town, during the 
44 fummer and autumn. It is in the former ofthefe 
44 feafons, and perhaps too in the beginning of the 
44 latter, that the females of thefe flies apply them- 
44 felves to the anus of horfes, and endeavour to 
44 gain admittance, in order there to depofit their 
44 eggs, or perhaps their worms. 

44 TThe precife inftant of their entrance will fcarce 
44 admit of an eye-witnefs, but by the meereft 
44 chance : yet M. Valifnieri fays, that Dr. Gafpari 
44 had beheld this very uncommon fight.— The Doc- 
44 tor was one day looking at his mares in a field, 
44 and obferved, that from being perfedtty quiet, 
44 they of a fudden became very reftlefs, and ran 
44 about ia great agitation, prancing, plunging, and 
44 kicking, with violent motions of their tails. He 
44 concluded, that thefe extraordinary effe&s wers 

44 produced 
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44 produced by fome fly buzzing about them, and 
" endeavouring to fettle upon the anus of one of 
them ; but the fly not being able to fucceed, he 
obferved it go off, with lefs noife than before, to- 
wards a mare that was feeding at a diftance from 
M the reft ; and now the fly taking a more efFedliRJ 
method to compafs its defign, palled under the 
tail of the mare, and fo made its way to the 



cc 
u 
44 



44 

44 
44 



anus. 

44 



Here, at firft, it occafioned only an itching, 
by which the inteftine was protruded with an in- 
creafed aperture of the anus ; the fly taking ad- 
vantage of this, penetrated farther, and lodged 
itfelf in the folds of the inteftine ; this done, it 
was in a fituation proper for laying its eggs. Soon 
after this, the mare became very violent, running 



44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 

44 about, prancing, and kicking, and throwing her- 
44 felf on the ground ; in (hort, was not quiet, nor 
44 returned to feeding, till after a quarter of an 
44 hour. 

44 The fly then, we fee, can find means of depo- 
46 firing its eggs, or perhaps its worms, in the fun- 
44 dament of the horfe ; which once efFedted, it has 
* 4 done all that isneceffary for them. 

44 If thefe worms are not already hatched when 
44 firft depofited in the horfe, but are then only eggs, 
44 it will not be long before they are hatched, from 
4t the nutritive heat they there receive. 

44 Thefe worms foon make their way into the in- 
44 teftines of the horfe ; they occupy fuch parts of 
44 this region as are to them moft convenient, and 
44 fometimes, as we (hall foon fee, penetrate even 
44 to the ftomach. All the hazard they appear to be 
44 expofed to is, that of being carried away from 
44 the places they have fixed on by the excrement, 
44 which may feem likely to drive all before it. But 
44 nature has provided for all things ; and when we 
44 (hall have farther defcribed thefe worms, it will be 
44 feen, that they are able to maintain their fituati- 
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%t oh, and to remain in the body of the horfe as 
44 long as they pleafe. 

" There is a time when thefe worms are of them- 
44 felves defirous to leave this their habitation ; it be- 
ing no longer convenient to them after the purpo- 
fes of their growth are anfwered. Their transfor- 
44 mat ion to a fly muft be performed out of the 
44 horfe's body ; and accordingly, when the time of 
44 their transformation draws near, they approach 
44 towards the anus of the horfe, and then leave 
44 him of their own accord, or with the excrement, 
with which they fufFer themfelves to be carried 



44 alon<* 



44 The figure of thefe worms affords at firft fight 
" nothing remarkable, but they appear like many 
44 other worms of the clafs, that change into flies 
44 with two wings, and like the greateft jpartof the 
41 worms of that clafs, they are provided with a 
41 fort of fcaly claws, with which thfey draw them- 
44 felves forward. 

44 A difference in colour may be obferved between 
44 thofe that are tkken by force from the inteftine of: 
44 the horfe, and thofe which come away of their own 
44 accord ; fome are greeriifh, feme yellowifh, and 
44 others neaily brown : thefe laft are neareft to, 
" and the greenilh ones the fartheft from, the time 
44 of their transformation. 

44 If M. Valifnieri and niyfelf have rightly obferv- 
44 ed the pofnion of their daws, fome of them dif- 
41 fer from others in this refpett ; but they are per- 
44 feftly fimilar in every other- particular, and change 
41 into flies fo hearly alike, that I am convinced they 
4< are of the fame kind and origin. 

44 However this may be, the worms we now are 
ct fpeaking of have two unequal daws ; and fince I 
" have been acquainted with the ftatlire and ufe of 
ic thofe claws, it has feemed to me eafy to conceive 
u how they may remain in the inteflines of a horfe, 
cl iri oppofition to all efforts of the excrements to 

M 44 force 
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44 force them out. One that I was handling and 
44 examining fattened upon my finger in fuch a man- 
44 ner that I found great difficulty to get it off. Thefe 
44 claws area fort or anchors, differently indeed dif- 
44 pofed from the wings of common anchors, but 
44 contrived to produce the fame effedt. 

44 Befides thefe two claws, nature hath given to 
44 each of thefe worms a very great number of tri- 
44 angular fpikes, or briftles, amply fufficient to 
44 arm againft the coats of the inteftines, and to re- 
44 fift the force employed to drive them towards the 
44 anus, provided the head be direfted towards the 
44 ftomachof thehorfe. 

44 It will undoubtedly be afked, whether thefe 
44 worms are not dangerous to horfes ? — The mares 
44 which afforded me, for feveral years, thofe on 
44 which I made my obfervations, did not appear to 
44 be lefs in health than thofe which had none : but 
44 it may fomctimes happen, that they are in fo 
44 great a quantity in the body of the horfe, as to 
44 prove fatal to him. M. Valifnieri fuppofes thefe 
44 worms to have been the caufe of an epidemical 
44 difeafe which deftroyed a great many horfes about 
44 Verona and Mantua in the year 1713 ; and the 
44 obfervations communicated to him by Dr. Gafpa- 
44 ri fufficfently confirm his fuppofition. 

44 This gentleman, upon differing fome horfes 
44 that died of this diftemper, found in their fto- 
44 machs a furpriang quantity of fliort worms ; to 
44 give us fome idea of. which, he compares them to 
44 the kernels of a pomegranate opened : each of 
44 thefe worms, by gnawing on the coat of the fto- 
44 mach, had made tor itfelf a kind of cell therein, 
44 and each of thefe cavities would eafily contain a 
44 grain of Indian wheat. One may readily imagine 
44 to how wretched a condition the ftomach muft be 
44 reduced by this means : the outer membranes were 
44 inflamed, and the inner ones ulcerated, and cor- 
44 rupted. A very fmall quantity of thefe worms 

44 were 
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" were found in the fmall inteftines, and only a few 
" in the larger, to which laft they were 
" ed, but had corroded them. 

" It is, perhaps, only when thefe worms are in 
" great numbers, and incommode each other in the 
cc inteftines of the horfe, that they make their way 
M towards the ftomach ; and indeed a very few flies 
" muft be fufficient to overftock die infide of a 
" horfe, provided they fhould depofite all their eggs, 
" and thefe be animated ; M. Valifnieri having 
" counted upwards of feven hundred eggs in the 
" body of one fmgle fly. 

" When one of thefe worms has quitted the anus 
" of the horfe, it falls -on the ground^ and imme- 
" diately feeks out for fome place of fafety to which 
" it may retire, to prepare for the laft ftage of it's 
" transformation, by which it is to become a fly.— 
" Its (kin now hardens and thickens by degrees, 
" and at length forms a folid fhell or cod, the fhape 
" of which fcarcely differs from that of the worm. 
" It is firft of a pale red colour, which changes in- 
" to chefnut, and at length, by the addition of gra- 
" dual and fucceflive fhades of brown, the fhell is 
Jf rendered black. Before the worm pafles into a 
" nymph, it is of the form of ap oblong ball ; and 
" it remains in this fhape muah longer than worms 
" of the fle(h-fly kind. I have met with fome that 
" have not fhewn the fmalleft traces of the legs, 
" wings, and head of the nymph, even at the end 
" of five or fix days ; and from thence I firft learnt 

that thefe worms do not become nymphs imme- 
<c diately upon their firft change, but that, in ord<?r 
<c to become flies, they muft undergo one change 
u more than caterpillars generally do to become but- 
b" terflies." 

Mr. Ofmer id) rightly infers from M. de Reau- 
mur's foregoing account of this infedt, firft, that 

... {J) P. 1 3.;.- -. 
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horfes may occafionally die of fpafms and convulfw 
ons when thefe bots, for that is the name which our 
farriers give to thefe ftiort worms, lodge in the fto- 
mach and inteftines, and corrode the fame, inftead 
of coming away by the anus ; and fecondly, that no 
medicines ought to be efteemed a remedy for the 
bots, till we fee them brought away dead by their 
effedts ; and therefore, that if they did not generally 
make their efcape by fome means unknown to us, 
horfes would die much oftener than they do of thefe 
infedls. 

The cure which he (e) propofes, is as follows: 
44 Take of new milk one quart, honey half a pound ; 
44 give the horfe this in a morning : let him faft af- 
44 ter it an hour and a half : then give him a pint of 
44 ftrong brine, more or lefs, according to the fize 
44 and ftrength of the horfe, and let him faft ano- 
44 ther hour. Repeat this three or four fucceflive 
44 mornings." It deftroys the worms, and leaves 
no appearance but of their (kins, or fhells, which 
are brought away with die excrement. Mr. Ofmer 
adds, that this method will likewife kill all forts of 
worms. Linnaeus fays, (/) that the bran of the 
flote fefcue grafs will cure horfes troubled with the 
bots, if they are kept from drinking for fome hours. 

The qfcarides, which are the other kind of worm 
I obferved that horfes are fubjeft to, are difcovered 
by their being often protruded with the dung, toge- 
ther with a yellowifh-coloured matter, like fulphur; 
and the horfe troubled with them often rubs his 
breech againft walls or pofts. A folution of fubli- 
mate thrown up by a glyfter is here the proper cure. 

Diffedions have lhewn M. Bourgelat, that worms 
occupy almoft all parts of the body, (g) He has 
found them not only in the aefophagus, ftomach, and 
inteftines, but even in the arteries and veins, efpe- 

(*) P. 184. (/) Flora Suecica, Art.tfi. 

( g) Matiere miScale raifimtee^ >. 1 29. 
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cially in the vena porta ; as alfo in the urinary and 
bilious du<fts. Thefe parts, irt affes, oxen, fheep, 
and goats, are often full of leeches, flugs, or the 
fafciola bepatica of Linnaeus. No part of the body 
efcapes one kind or other of them. 

M. Bourgelat obferves, (e) that of all the purging 
medicines which carry off the worms and their eggs, 
or feed, bitters are the beft, not only as being deteft- 
ed by them, but alfo as reftoring the ftrength and 
funftion of the bowels, and preventing their being 
bred again. Oils, which are found to lock up their 
pores, and thereby fuffocate them, are alfo recom- 
mended here. In thefe opinions he is fupported by 
Vegetius (/), who advifes to boil wormwood, crei- 
fes, and coriander feed, in a quart of oil, and to 
give half a pint of this, mixed with luke-warm wa- 
ter, in the morning, fading, for feveral days toge- 
ther. He advifes to add nitre to it, or to give it in 
the horfe's food ; and after the (trait-gut is emptied 
of hard faeces, he directs a fimilar oily glyfter to be 
thrown up, to deftroy the afcarides lodged there. 

M. Bourgelat rightly advifes (jj), that the ufe of 
thefe medicines be followed by that of calomel, two 
drams, and as much jalap, in a ball with honey ; be- 
caufe this, by its ftimulus, may break the cohefton 
of the worms to the parts, and expel them. He like- 
wife thinks that fheep, efpecially, fliould fre- 
quently have fait given them for thefe worms, which 
are in the veflels about the liver. 

After the appearance of worms has ceafed, it will 
be proper to continue the ufe of bitters every morn- 
ing for fometime, in order as was before obferved, 
to recover the tone of the bowels, and to prevent a 
return of thefe troublefome, though not always dan- 
gerous enemies. To this end, take wormwood and 
chamomile flowers, of each two handfuls ; gentian 

(#) Ibid. p. 1 31. (/) Lib. 1. c. xli<v. 

(g) Matiere medicale, p. 131. (b) Ibid. p. 13Z. 
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root and Jefuits bark, of each two ounces ; make a 
decoftion of them in water till there remains two 
quarts, and give half a pint of this three times a 
day. Cinnabar and filings of iron, made into balls, 
may alfo be given for the fame purpofe, before the 
decodion. 
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SECT. XIII. 

• '-.«....' '< 

Of Purging, and of Molten Greafe. 

■ • ■ ■- 

F ^URGING, in horfes, as in men, is fometimes 
a falutary crifis ? arid in that cafe little need be 
done. We may guefs it to be fuch when a healthy 
horfe is feized with a purging preceded by a flight 
fever, or fome other caufe which we may not be able 
to aflign. All that is necelfary here is, by a mild 
opening diet to encourage the difcharge, if it conti- 
nues only a few days. 

When the purging continues with a confiderable 
degree of fever, figns of pain, or griping, lofs of 
appetite, and a difcharge of the mucus of the bow- 
els, it is time to think of a remedy. If the horfe is 
in flefti and ftrength, we fliould begin with bleeding, 
and then give mild purging medicines to difcharge 
any acrid matter which may have fallen upon the 
bowels. Modern practice has taught phyficians, 
that this is by much the fafeft and mod efficacious 
method even in the dyfentry, as we find on every 
occafion inculcated by Sir John Pringle, and by the 
ingenious and obfervant Dr. Monro in his very ufeful 
account of the difeafes in military hofpitals (/'). 
" The purgative," fays this laft gentleman, " that 
" upon repeated trials we found to anfwer the beft, 
" was fal catharticum amarum with marina and oil, 
" which operated without griping or difturbing the 
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?< patient, procured a freer evacuation, and gave 
iC greater relief, than any other purgative medicine 
" we tried. A great part of the cure depended on 
" the frequent ufe of gentle purges in the beginning, 
" to carry off the corrupted humours : the purgative 
" was repeated every fecond, third, or fourth day, 
4 c as the cafe required. It was furprizing with how 
" little lofs of ftrength the fick bore the operations 
" of thefe purges ; and I obferved that the patients, 
" inftead of being weakened, feemed ftronger, and 
44 more brifk and lively, after the operation of each, 
" from the relief it gave, by evacuating thofe pu- 
*' trid corrupted humours which made them perpetu- 
" ally fick and uneafy while they remained in the 
** bowels."' — For horfes, three ounces of this fait 
may be mixed with four ounces of oil, and as much 
manna ; the whole diflblved in a pint of water, find 
repeated occafionally. In order to take off the pain, 
and alleviate the excoriation frequently occafioned in 
the ftrait-gut by the acrimony of the patter difcharg- 
ed, glyfters of (larch diflblved in milk, or mild oily 
mixtures, (hould be frequently thrown up. It is 
' likewife of great confequence that the animal have 
plenty of mild drink and food, which may as it 
were lheath the (harp humour difcharged into the 
bowels, as well as line them againfl: its acrimony : 
fuch are, decoftions of farinaceous feeds ; and ab- 
forbents, fuch as chalk, find burnt hartfhorn. If 
there are figns of much pain, from fix to feven grains 
of opium may be given on the days free from purg- 
ing ; and in order to encourage the perfpiration, a 
dram of camphire, mixed with two drams of nitre, 
may be made into a ball with honey, and given with 
the opiate. With this view, it will be highly necef- 
fary to rub the horfes well, and to keep the ft^ble in 
which they are fweet and clean. 

Vegetius, upon the fame principle, advife$ (k) to 

(k) Lib. 111. c. xvi. 
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give the following compofition. " Mix carcfullv 
• in a mortar two ounces of wax, one pound of 
ft lard, half an ounce of tar, an ounce of caffia, 
" and an ounce and a half of pepper, to be made 
" into balls, the horfe drinking with them an infufi- 
" on of pomegranate-flowers in rough wine." Dr. 
Monroe (/) gives us the manner of rendering bees- 
wax mifcible with water, which is, by melting it 
with a third part of hard foap and water, and beat- 
ing them well together, then adding gradually more 
water. Dr. Huck found this mixture to be very fer- 
viceable in North America after evacuations, where 
there was much pain in the bowels. The fat about 
a (heep's kidney melted and mixed with milk, in 
the proportion of one fourth of the fat, is alfo found 
very proper in this view. This mild method anfwers 
much better than the ufe of aftringents, and feems 
greatly confirmed by a horfe's being cured in a few 
days by eating green lucerne when it firft came in, in 
fpring, after his diforder had baffled every otherme- 
thod before tried for feveral weeks. 

In this purging diforder, the extremity of the 
ftrait-gut fometimes comes out, in which cafe Vege- 
tius (m) advifes treating it in the following manner, 
if it is not readily got up when it firft appears, before 
it is much fwelled : fcarify the gut with a lancet in 
the moft prominent parts, and fqueeze the fcarifica- 
tions fo that the blood may be difcharged ; then fo- 
ment it with warm water, and when it is foftened, 
return it. Continue daily to put up the hand fmear- 
ed with fome warm ointment, till the ailment is 
healed. 

Somewhat allied to the foregoing diforder is what 
is called Molten Greafe, which is a fat or oily difcharge 
with the dung, arifing from the melting down of 
the fat of a horfe's body, generally occafioned by 
violent exercife in hot weather. It is always attended 
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with a feverifli heat and reftleflhefs, with ftartings, 
oppreflion, (hortnefs of breath, and fymptoms of 
internal pains. Thehorfe foon lofes flefh, and com- 
monly becomes hide-bound, with a fwelling in the 
legs. If not quickly remedied, it terminates in fpee- 
dy death, or ibme obftinate diforder hard to be cur- 
ed. 

The cure mould begin with plentiful bleeding, 
which mould be repeated in proportion as the fever 
and oppreflion continue. The blood will appear re- 
plete with the difTolved fat, fo as to feel greafy and 
flippery to the touch. Cooling nitrous drinks ihould 
be given, and at the fame time fuch a purge as was 
before dire&ed, to carry off the load fallen on the 
bowels, with mild glyfters, to prevent pain and exo* 
conation in the ftrait-gut. The horfe Ihould alfo be 
well rubbed, and cloatned warm, in order to encou- 
rage a difcharge by the lkin. 



as in the molten-greale, rhubarb, or othe warm me- 



to the quantity of from two drams to half an pijnce, 
as mall be found nece(Tary, and be occafionally con 
tinued until health is reftored. M. Bourgelat (nj 
declares, that ipecacuanha is no lefs efficacious to 
horfes than it is to men, given in the quantity of 
from two drams to half an ounce. This may be gi- 
ven inftead of the rhubarb, or mixed with it, two 
drams of each. If the ftrength of the bowels is 
much impaired, warm bitters, fuch as a decodtion of 
gentian, zedoary, orange-peel, Winter's bark, char 
momile-flowers, may be given two or three times 3 
day, and antimony mixed with bran or corn. 




(») Ecole VHmnaWe ; Farmules y p. 91. 
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SECT. XIV. 
Of the Jaundice. 

THIS Difeafe is known by the dufky yellow- 
nefs of the eyes, of the infide of the mouth, 
and of the tongue and lips. The horfe is dull, lofes 
his appetite, and has a flow fever, which increafes 
with the jaundice. He is often coftive ; his dung 
is of a light green, or pale yellow colour ; his urine 
is high-coloured, and he ftales with difficulty. The 
right fide, or region of the liver, is hard and dif- 
tended, and if the animal is much difeafed, the cure 
is fcarcely pra&icable, but generally ends with a 
wafting diarrhaea. 

The horfe fhould be bled in proportion to the de- 
gree of fever. The ftrait-gut (hould be then emp- 
tied of the hard dung, and (harp ftimulating glyf- 
ters fhould be given ; and alfo at the fame time a 
purging draught, to carry the bile downward. An 
infufion of an ounce of fenna with two ounces of a 
purging fait will anfwer this purpofe, becaufe a fti- 
mulating medicine is firft wanted. The belly may 
afterwards be kept open with balls compofed ot hard- 
foap an ounce, aloes half an ounce, as much mille- 
pedes, and honey ; to be wafhed down with a de- 
co&ion of madder, turmeric, and burdock. Anti- 
mony may be alfo given with the corn. If the dif- 
orderdoes not yield to thiscourfe, recourfe rouft be 
had to calomel, two drams, with as much rhubarb, 
made into a ball ; and the foftp-balls and decoftion 
be given between, and continued while the leaft yel- 
lownefs remains. It will be of advantage to rub the 
belly well, and anoint it with the volatile liniment, or 
oil and fpirit of hartlhorn. 

SECT. 
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SECT. XV. 

Of the Diforders of the Kidneys and Bladder. 

jNflammation of the kidneys is attended with the 
X general fymptqms of fever, together with a 
weakfiefs, or a difinclination to move the back and 
loins, and a difficulty of making water, which ap- 
pears thick, and fometimes bloody. 

Copious bleeding is here neceitary,*nd plenty of 
mild diluting drink, fuch as a decoftion of mallows, 
marfh mallow roots, linfeed, &c. Likewife, four 
ounces of oil rubbed in with the yolk of an egg, and 
two drams of nitre, may be given three or four times 
a day in a draught of the decodtion. The ftrait-gut 
mould be emptied by the hand of all the dung, which, 
by it's preflure, may give pain to the kidneys, and 
by weighing on the neck of the bladder, prevent, the 
difcharge of the urine. At the fame time, mild 
glyfters with nitre and oil mould be injefted. This 
will be a much fafer way of treating this diforder, 
than having recourfe to the more ftimulating diure- 
tics. 

If a difficulty of making water comes on unat- 
tended with a fever, yet with figns of a pain, or 
inaptitude to motion, in the back, the complaint 
may be fuppofed to be in the ureters, or veflels lead- 
ing from the kidneys to the bladder. Here the in- 
tention of cure is much the fame, namely, by di- 
luents!, and mucilaginous or oily medicines, to dilate 
and lubricate the paflage, and thereby promote the 
difcharge \of the obftrufting matter. Here the plen- 
tiful ufe of honey becomes likewife proper ; and alfo 
diuretics of a more ftimulating quality, fuch as, an 
ounce of balfam of capivi diffolved in the yolks of 
two or three eggs, and mixed with half a pint of the 
decodlion of mallows, &c. Spirit of nitre may be 
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added to all the drink that is given, and garlic or 
onions may be added to the decodlion of mallows. 
Glyfters in which two ounces of turpentine and half 
an ounce of nitre have been diflblved, with four oun- 
ces of oil, are here thought to be of peculiar fervice. 
Opiates, as they take off the fpafms or contractions 
occafioned by the pain, are alfo of great advantage ; 
arid may be given to the amount of five or fix grains 
in fubftance, or of the tintture in proportion, mixed 
with the deco&ion of mallows. 

If notwithstanding thefe means, a purulent matter 
is difcharged^long with the urine, it may be feared 
that fuppuration has come on in the kidney, and that 
it will end in a confumption. In this cafe, the fame 
medicines as above are to be continued, efpecially 
the honey and balfam of capivi. If the urine be- 
comes coffee-coloured and foetid, the inflammation 
is turning to a mortification, which is the fore-run- 
ner of a ipeedy death. 

Vegetius (a) notes the following fymptoms of a 
horfe's having a ftone in the bladder. 44 He is tor- 
44 tured, groans, extends himfelf, endeavouring to 
44 dale, he cannot pifs freely, but his urine comes 
44 away by drops, a little at a time, and this he fuf- 
44 fers daily. In order to afcertain it, put the hand, 



44 the bladder, under the fundament, towards the 
root of the yard, feel with your fingers, and you 
44 will there perceive the ftone. Too ftrong an ef- 
" fort fometimes burfls the bladder near the funda- 
" ment, and lets the urine out by the fundament. 
44 In this cafe, the ftone may be taken out by intro- 
44 ducing the fingers, or a proper inftrument, by the 
44 hole made in the bladder and rectum ; and the 
44 wound may be cured by the ufe of mild glutinat- 
44 ing glyfters ; though this is feldom to be expe&ed 
44 on account of the violence which the parts had un- 



well oiled, into the ftrait 




and at the neck of 



(a) Lib. I. c. xlvi. 
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" dergone before." — How far the foap-lee may be 
given with fuccefs for the (tone in horfes, I know 
not ; or whether the ftone may not be prefTed fo low 
by the anus, as that it may be cut upon, is a point 
which I (hair not pretend to determine. Vegetius 
likewife obferves, (b) that the bladder may be fo dif- 
placed, or fo diftended with urine, by hard run- 
ning, that the horfe cannot ftale ; and in this cafe he 
advifes, 44 to put the hand well oiled into thefunda- 
44 ment, and prefs it downward towards the yard, 
44 where will be found the bladder full of urine, 
44 which fhould then be drawn gently towards the 
44 fundament; on the right and left fide ; and this 
44 (hould be continued till the horfe makes water. " 

He alfo remarks, ( c) that 44 if, by hard labour or 
44 exercife, a horfe be denied time to ftale, an in- 
44 flammation arifes in the neck of the bladder, may 
u extend all along the urethra, and fo ftraighten 
44 the palfage that the creature feels great pain in 
44 voiding it's urine. The fame too may proceed 
44 from feveral other caufes, particularly hen's-dung, 
44 or other noxious things or animals taken in with 
u the food, and may be known by the horfe's bend- 
44 ing his legs and letting his belly down to the 
44 ground. He here advifes, to bleed in any vein 
44 which appears neareft the part •, but if a fufficient 
44 quantity of blood is not obtained from that vein, 
44 to bleed in the neck. The redtum (hould then be 
i4 freed of dungf and after this fix fpoonfuls of 
44 pounded fait mixed with a pound of oil, be thrown 
4< warm into the horfes's fundament, his head being 
44 placed downward, on a (loping ground, in order 
44 that the medicine may the more eafily defcend in- 
44 to his inward parts. The ftimulus given by this 
44 will loofen his belly, and generally mitigate the 
44 pain. If this remedy gives relief but (lowly, 
44 thruftyour hand as before directed into the funda- 

(*) Lih. I c. & ft) Lib. HI c. x<u. 
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c< ment, with great caution, towards the right fide, 
44 and reverfe or turn it towards the left, preflingthe 
44 bladder gently; that fo the urine may flow out : but 
44 preffing it hard would be hurtful." 

He alfo propofes (d) the following general reme- 
dies. 44 Reduce quick fulphur into powder, mix it 
44 with oil, and rub with it, as alfo with warm water, 
44 the horfe's belly, yard, and loins.'* The Sarma- 
tians wrapped their horfes in cloth from neck to feet, 
and fumigated them by ftrewing caftor upon live 
coals fet under them, fo that the fmoke of the coals 
and caftor warmed the whole body. When the coals 
were withdrawn, the hcrfe was walked a gentle pace, 
and ftaled foon. Powdered fait made into a fmall 
fuppofitory with oil and honey, and inferted into the 
urethra, or hole in the yard, prefendy provokes 
urine. Any crawling infe£t put under the Iheath 
has the fame effedt. Standing near water that 
runs gently, provokes urine, as alfo does (land- 
ing in a place where otherhorfes have ftal- 
ed. Figs boiled in water, and given with nitre, 
anfwer the fame purpofe ; and fo does garlic 
If the feafon of the year does not afford green 
food, give the horfe hay fprinkled with honey 
and water, or barley boiled in water. Boil leeks, and 
fqueeze out half a pint of their juice, which mix 
with fix fpoonfuls of oil and three fpoonfuls of wine^ 
and give it the horfe to drink, after which walk him 
up and down. — It is proper, fay* Vegetius (e), to 
know the following travelling remedy, which is al- 
ways at hand : after you have foftened clay with the 
urine of any horfe, mix it with wine, and after it is 
fettled, pour the clear liquor through thenoftrils ; it 
prefently provokes urine. 

Horfes are likewife fubjeA to diabetes, or making 
water in too profufe a quantity, and this is feldorn 
cured if they are weak or old. It is attended with a 

{J) Ibid. U) Ul. I. c. hi. 
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lofs of appetite and ftrength. For cure, a decodti- 
on may be made in lime-water, of comfrey-roots, 
tormentile, red rofes, pomegranate-rind, oak-bark, 
or fuch like aftringents, and a pint of this decodlion 
given three times a day, with half an ounce of pow- 
dered Jefuits bark added to each draught. Calo- 
mel, given as an alterative, has been found efficaci- 
ous when the foregoing has failed. Horfes fubjedt to 
a diabetes fliould not be fuffered to drink too freely, 
and lime-water fliould be added to dieir common 
water. 

When horfes have been much (trained by hard la- 
bour or violent exercife, they are liable to make bloo- 
dy urine ; but reft and a cooling regimen will foon re- 
move it. The aftringents ufually prefcribed in this 
cafe have very little effedt ; and the only medicine 
of that kind proper to be given here, is the Jefuits 
bark, to the quantity of half an ounce three times a 
day, or oftener if the cafe is very urgent. 



PART 
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* 

PART II. 

Of the EXTERNAL DISEASES of" 

HORSES. 

INTRODUCTION. 

I NO W proceed to treat of fuchdifordersof Hor* 
fes as appear externally, and whofe feat is within 
the reach of manual affiftance. In doing this, I (hall 
begin with thofe of the fimpleft nature, and purfue 
the various appearances and changes that external 
injuries occafioii ; tracing likewife to their origin fuch 
external appearances as take their rife from internal 
caufes. By following this plain and eafy method, 
there will be no occafion to make ufe of many 
ftrange hard names, too commonly ufed, which, faf 
from conveying even the fmalleft idea of the difor- 
der itfelf, ferve only to pu2zle and confound thofe 
who are but little acquainted with them ; and at the 
fame time their natures will be explained on more 
general principles. 

I (hall begin with a bruife, aS being the flighteft 
external injury ; though when it proceeds from vio- 
lent caufes, it may be productive of great evils. 

SECT. L 

Of Bruifes* 

A Bruife or Contufion, is a hurt inflidled by a 
blunt inftrument, which brings on a fwelling, 
proceeding either from a ftagnation of the circulat- 
ing fluids in the bruifed veffels, or rather from a num- 
ber of the capillary veffels being broken. 
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If Bruifes arc not timely attended to, the obftruc- 
tions may bring on inflammation, fuppuration, or 
even gangrenes, and all their confequences. They 
may alfo be attended with inconveniencies arifing 
from the part affected. On the joints, they bring on 
violent pains, inflammation, &c. on the breaft, a 
difficulty of breathing, the intercoftal mufcles being 
hurt : where the bones are flightly covered, the mem- 
brane next to the bones may be injured, as often 
happens in the head-, whence great pain, &c. In- 
ternal parts may alfo be hurt * whence many bad 
fymptoms, and even death. 

I (hall confider Bruifes in three lights ; firft, with 
a whole (kin, and without any fluctuation of matter 5 
next, as having a fluctuation of matter ; and third- 
ly, as attended with a wound in the flcin. 

In the firft of thefe cafes, the intention fliould be 
to recover a free circulation in t,he obftructed veffels, 
and the abforption of the extravafated fluids. There 
are feveral methods fuccefsfully ufed for the cure of 
flight bruifes : thus, cold water mixed with fait, vi- 
negar, fpirit of winefimple or camphorated, anfwer 
the purpofe. 

Horfes are very fubjeft to bruifes on the withers, 
as it is called, or to be bruifed by the faddle. In this 
cafe, the part lhould be frequently bathed with warm 
vinegar, or verjuice ; or a poultice may be applied, 
made with either of thefe and crumb of bread, or 
fine oatmeal, which laft takes a better confidence 
than the former. Which ever of them is to be ufed, 
the poultice (hould be fpread over with oil or hogs- 
lard, to prevent it's growing hard, or adhering too 
clofely to the part. The following poultice, direct- 
ed in the Maifon Ruftigue (#), feems well adapted 
for this purpofe. " Take a gallon of red wine, and 
boil it gently over a clear fire till it thickens ; then 
add to it two pounds of wheaten flour, a pound of 

(a) Tom. I. p. 206. 
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honey, and as much black foap ; mix and lay it on 
the part affetted. Where wine cannot be conveni- 
ently had, ftrong beer may be fuccefsfully ufed in- 
ftead of it. On the third or fourth day, when all 
fear of inflammation is over, it will be advifeable to 
rub the part with opodeldoc, or fome fuch warm fpi- 
rituous application, which helps much to remove 
pain, as the friftion does to force the obftru&ing 
flatter into the circulation. The acrid aftringents 
have here no good effect. . 

Though, at firft, when a bruife is received, a fmall 
flu&uation feems to be felt, yet die extra vafated fluid 
may by the above means, or rather by nature, be 
again taken into the circulation : but if a conside- 
rable quantity of blood, or other fluid, is felt under 
the (kin, vent muft be given to it, left it putrify, and 
endanger the neighbouring parts. For this purpofe, 
a ftrong lancet is the beft inftrument ; and the incifi- 
on fliould be made In the diredtion of the mufcles 
and fibres of the part affedled, yet fo as that the 
difcharge (hall be made in the mod depending part. 
The extravafated fluid being thus difcharged, the 
incifion may be drefled with any mild ointment, 
and covered with a- wine or beer poultice, in order to 
recover the tone of the bruifed veflels. The incifion 
is to be treated afterwards in the manner that will be 
diredled in the cure of an abfcefs. 

If the bruife is attended with a wound in ^he Ikin, 
great care (hould be taken not to let any very acid ap- 
plication touch the wounded part; for the conse- 
quence would be, that all the wounded and contuf- 
ed flefti would be turned to a hard dead (lough, which 
muft be digefted off by means of inflammation and 
fuppuration ; whereas if mild applications are ufed, 
much of the bruifed flefh may again recover itfelf, 
and a kindly digeftion will come on. Proper poulti- 
ces may be applied over the dreflings laid on the 
wounded part. 
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While thefe applications are ufed externally, bleed- 
ing muft not be forgot, proportioned to the brui fes 
and fubfequent inflammation. The horfe fhould 
have plenty of diluting warm drinks, in which nitre 
has been diflblved, in order to preferve the fluidity 
of the blood, and to carry off by urine the particles 
that may not be re-aflumed into the circulation. 
This becomes particularly neceflary in cafe the inter- 
nal parts are hurt j and the body (hould be kept open 
by glyfters and cooling purges. 



SECT. ir. 

« 

Of Strains and Luxations. 

NEARLY a-kin to bruifes are ftrains, in 
which the ligaments of the joints, and often 
the tendons which end at or near the joints, and their 
mufcles, are over-ft retched ; by which means fome 
of the fmaller veflels may be broken, and the like 
pain and fwelling, often too inflammation, may 
arife, as in the former cafe ; and nearly the fame 
method of cure is to be purfued. 

Bleeding becomes neceflary if the pain and fwell- 
ing are confiderable. Vinegar or verjuice are to be 
applied externally, or a poultice made with either of 
them and flower and hog's-lard. or oil ; or fuch a 
poultice of wine or beer as before directed. As 
time is neceflary here for the ftrained parts to reco- 
ver from the injury they have received, an external 
application which (hall, by being bound moderately 
tight round the joint, giv^it fome degree of ftrength, 
is neceflary. For this purpofe, there is not perhaps 
any thing better than wine or beer, with fome fmall 
quantity of a farinaceous fubftance and oil, boiled to 
the confiflence of a jelly or plaifter, fpread on leather, 
applied to the part, and then covered with fome 

N 2 fmall 
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fmall binding to prevent it's being rubbed off ; like- 
wife taking care that this plaifter do not quite fur- 
round the limb or joint to which it is applied, left the 
binding of it like a ligature (hould flop the free cir- 
culation of the blood, and thereby caufe the parts 
below it to fwell. When there is no longer any dan 
ger of fwelling and inflammation, and the joint be- 
gins to be ftrengthened, perhaps moderate exercife 
and the foft treading of the field is the raoft eligible 
fituation for a horfe. 

Strains in particular parts may be diftinguifhed by 
the impaired motion ol the ftrained limb : for exam- 
ple, if the (houlder is ftrained, the horfe ftands with 
the fore-foot extended as if it ware ftifF, and when 
in motion he forms part of a circle with the lame leg. 
In this cafe, Vegetius (a) recommends the following 
application. " After the (houlder has been well em- 
brocated with wine and oil in the fun, take half a 
p6und of bay-berries, a pint of wine, as much oil, 
and three ounces of nitre, boiled to th e confidence 
of an ointment. Let the (houlder be anointed with 
this ointment warm ; let it be rubbed long at a time, 
and afterwards put the horfe to fwim." 

Mr. Ofmer (b) y after righdy obferving that the 
caufe of lamenefs in the fore-part of a horfe is not 
eafily diftinguifhed by thofe who are not attentive to 
it, becaufe lamenefs there may be occafioned by 
drains in the mufcular or tendinous part of the leg y 
from the lhoulder to the foot of the horfe advifes, 
when the mufcles and ligaments of the (houlder are 
ftrained, to keep the horfe> as free from motion as 
poflible, and to apply vinegar and difcutient fomenta- 
tions, which will probably bring him to a found ftate. 

When the mufcles of the back and loins are ftrain- 
ed, as not unfrequently happens dirough the fatigue 
of a long journey, the ruggednefs of the roads, over- 



(a) Lib. II. c. xliv. 



(*) Pag* 63. 
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ftretching in leaping, or carrying too great a burthen, 
the fymptoms are, that the horfe drags his hinder legs, 
his loins ftagger and fhake, he cannot gather his 
limbs together, his tail falls down, and he fometimes 
pifles blood. Vegetius (c) here advifes, that the 
horfe be bled, that the blood taken from him be mix- 
ed with oil and nitre, and that his loins be thorough- 
ly rubbed therewith. Internally, he orders three 
ounces of nitre in powder, three ounces of honey, 
and three ounces of oil, mixed with three pints of old 
wine, to be poured down his throat in four days, an 
equal quantity each day ; and that then a quantity of 
cyprefs-leavep and barley-flour be kneaded withfharp 
vinegar, and laid upon the p£rt affected. 

The different kinds of lamenefsto which the hin- 
der part of the horfe is liable, are mod eafily diftin- 
guifhed from each other when he is put into motion. 
Thus, if the horfe be lame in any part belonging to the 
foot, he will endeavour to eafe that foot, by not fet- 
ting it fully on the ground : if the lamenefs be in the 
fetlock joint, or in the tendons of the leg, or in the 
hock, or if it proceeds from fwellings furrounding 
the hock, fuch caufes will be manifeft to the eye : 
if the lamenefs be in the ftiffle, he cannot fo well ex- 
tend the limb, but will drag his toe upon the ground 
more or lefs, according to the degree of injury he has 
received, as in a lamenefs in the (boulder: and if it 
be in the ligaments belonging to the joint of the hip, 
or whirl-bone, he will reft his foot indeed fully upon 
the ground, but will halt or ftep (hort in his trot, 
with that leg, though he may perhaps appear perfect- 
ly found in his walk. 

Extenfion and counter-extenfioir are the proper 
methods of reducing diflocations. The part (hould 
then be rubbed with vinegar, and a cataplafm may 
be applied twice a day, compofed of common fait 
and the white of eggs, mixed with a little vinegar 

(c) Lib. III. c. v. m% 
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and oatmeal. During this application, reft muft 
be allowed. 

A diflocation of the hip-bone happens very fel- 
dom, and when it does, it proceeds from either a 
ruptirre or an elongation of the round ligament. Mr. 
Oftner (d) mentions his having feen two inftances 
of this kind, the one in a horfe and the other in a 
bullock v as well as a fradture of the thigh-bone, and 
of the os ilium. 

" Todiftinguifh, fays he, with certainty the rea- 
lity of thefe, it muft be obferved, that when the 
bone is broke in either of thefe cafes, the animal will 
in a few days begin to reft upon that leg a little, and 
gradually more and moife, till the bone confolidates 
and becomes united ; but when the round ligament is 
ruptured, or elongated to a certain degree, thfe head 
of the bone falls from the focket, the leg fwings, 
the animal cannot reft upon it at all; and, by conti- 
nually bearing all the weight upon the other leg, he 
foon becomes lame of that alfo, and at laft does not 
chufe to ftand at all.— -Moreover, in the cafe of elon- 
gation or rupture of the round ligament, the whole 
limb becomes longer ; and in cafe of a fradtion of 
the thigh-bone, it becomes (horter; but in a fradtion 
of the os ilium, this abbreviation may or may not 
happen, as depending wholly on the nature and man- 
ner of the fradture.— The common lamenefs attend- 
ing this joint is occafioned by the relaxed ftate of 
fome of the ligaments belonging to it, brought on 
by fome ftrain at firft, and by exercife continued on 
fuch weak part." 

Vegetius (c) advifes, in order to reduce a difloca- 
tion of the hip, that the foot of the found fide be 
(hod with a fandle, or (hoe made of broom, careful- 
ly bound on, and fo to raife that foot, that the 
animal may be able to fet down the hoof of the lame 
limb flat and full upon the ground. In cafe of a lux- 



(J) Pap 57. 
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ation of the thigh, he advifes that the fidf fe be plac- 
ed in the fun, that the hip be rubbed a very long 
while with warm wine and oil, till he fweats ; that 
he be then pulled with a halter, and made to run by 
little and little, whilft another perfon, holding a 
thong or rope flack in his hand, follows him, and all 
of afudden, in the midft of the animal's running, 
draws with violence the hip ftrait towards himfelf. 
If it gives a crack, the bone is returned to it's place, 
and he fets his feet down equally : but if the joint 
cannot be let right the firft day, the hip fhould be 
pulled frequently on the fecond day in the fame 
manner, till it return to it's place.— Strains in the 
lower joints are difcovered by the lamenefs and fwell- 
ing of the part. 

Mr. Ofmer (f) declares, that " the beft reme- 
dy for a relaxation of the fihue, is to make a whey 
with fome alum boiled in inilk, to foment the part 
with this whey, and to bind on the curds by way of 
cataplafm ; and after a few days, colcothar of vitri- 
ol finely powdered ahd mixed' with white of eggs, 
is to be applied as a charge every twenty-four hours, 
and a fmooth bandage kept on the part."— 41ere, I 
cannot Kelp taking this opportunity to difapprove of 
the ufe of vitriol, or any fuch acrid application, in 
complaints of this kind ; becaufe it can fdarcdy be 
imagined that their particles can pierce the horfe's Ikin 
fo as to benefit the Hgjarherits urideftieafli ; atid if 
there is the leaft breach or fore in the flkih, their effeft 
muft be the making of a flough, which muft be caft 
off by means of inflammation and digeffion, and 
thus occafion a new evil. 

To remove inflammations, and to present indu- 
ration arid enlargement of the ligamentous parts and 
teguments of the fetlock joint, the confluence of 
repeated violence, it is a good cuftom to caufe thid 
joints of a horfe, after a day's hard exercite, td be 

(/) Page 81. 
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well fomented with flannels dipped in warm water. 
For want of this precaution, lamenefs often happens 
to this joint. 

When the (kin or ligaments are inflamed or enlarg- 
ed by repeated violence, as aforefaid, the horfe 
fhould be bled plentifully, have cooling falts given 
him, and be turned loofe in fome open building. 
The injured parts fhould be fomented twice a day 
with a decoftion of emollient herbs, fuch as white 
lilly roots, mallows, elder leaves and flowers, bay- 
berries, or the like, boiled in water. The parts, 
when dry, are to be filled with fome cooling oint- 
ment, and fome of the fomentation fhould be thic- 
kened with oatmeal, to the confiftence of a poultice, 
and kept thereon. When the tenfion and indurati- 
on are gone off, more ftrengthening applications 
may be made ufe of, and the horfe be turned to 
grafs, and indulged with proper reft, in order that 
the difeafed parts may recover their former finenefs, 
tone, and ftrength. How much time and reft are 
here neceflary, will appear to any man that has ever 
drained the tendons of his wrift or ankle. Let him 
reflect on the pain he has fuffered from the leaft mo- 
tion of the parts, and how long a time has been re- 
quired before he could bear the extenfion of the joint, 
even when all appearances have been fair. Will not 
the cafe be the fame with the horfe ? And yet jockeys 
will prepofteroufly exercife them daily, to keep them 
in wind, fay they, or prepare them for the race. 

To cure thefe ailments in the joints of horfes, the 
farrier blifters and fires upon the joint ; by cither of 
which, applied whilft the parts are inflamed, the in- 
flammation thereof is certainly increafed, and from 
thence a callofity of thofe parts is moft likely to be 
intailed for ever. Such methods are as contradictory 
to the diforder, as, to ufe Mr. Ofmer's words on 
this occafion, (g) endeavouring to extinguifh fire by 
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pouring on it fpirits of wine. If the fire reaches no 
farther than the (kin, little advantage can accrue to 
the tendon ; but the fibres of the lkin will become 
contracted and lefs pliant : if the fire reaches the 
membrane or (heath of the tendon, fome of the 
glands, which ferve to lubricate the tendon, are de- 
ftroyed, and the tendon becomes more or lefs rigid : 
if the tendon be burnt, the confequence will be ftill 
worfe. Firing will then adl as a bandage, that will 
be fure to 1 poil the racer, and take away that pliancy 
which fhould be in the joint. Bliftering and firing 
do indeed, as Mr. Ofmer obforves, (b) furnifh an 
advantage to the farrier, becaufe the leg is fo much 
inflamed thereby, that it is impoilible to ride the 
horfe for a confiderable time after the operation ; fo 
that if he happens to get found, it is generally thought 
to be the effedl of the blifter and fire, but ought in 
reality to be imputed tq the reft he has had. 

It is not improbable that the firft ufe of this bar- 
barous practice may have been owing to fomewhat 
of the following nature ; that when complaints of 
this kind had been neglected till a humour had fallen 
on this part, the bliftering, or cautery, by giving it 
vent, reftored the ufe of the joint ; and the farrier, 
notattendingtothiscircumftance, eredts this inhuma- 
nity into a general pra&ice. I therefore moft perfectly 
agree with Mr. Ofmer, (1) that firing feldom is of 
ufe in any kind of lamenefs, and that more horfes 
are undone than benefited by it. 

A horfe's legs or hips may be broken ; and in that 
pafe, if the bone ftart out beyond the (kin, the cure 
is difficult, becaufe the bandage muft be undone every- 
day to drefs the wound : a fradture above the ham is 
incurable, becaufe it does not admit of a ligature. 
If the fradturebe without a wound, in a place which 
can be bound up tight, the cure may be attempted. 
To this end the horfe muft be fufpended in a fling, 

(*) P«g* 74- (0 P«6< 84. 
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fo that his foot cannot reach the ground, left his bone 
be difplaced by his finking his hoof againft the floor. 
The bone mull then be fet and bound round with 
a bandage, and fplints on each fide, with wool un- 
der them, to prevent their hurting the flem. If a 
fwelling or inflammation comes on, the bandage 
muft be taken off, and the part embrocated with oil 
and wine, or vinegar, and a poultice of the fame ti- 
ed round. As foon as the fwelling fubfides, the 
bandage muft be again recurred to, and at times re- 
newed for fix weeks ; in lefs time than which the 
horfe muft not be permitted to ftand upon the frac- 
tured limb. 



SECT. III. 
Of Wounds. 

TH E general conftrudtion of the body being 
fimilar in other animals as in man, the fame 
reafoning and treatment will nearly anfwer in both. 
I therefore lhall certainly not be blamed if in this, 
and in fome of the following divifions of this chap- 
ter, I choofe for my guide Mr. Sharp ; a gentleman 
who has raoft highly diftinguifhed himfelf in his 
profeflion. 

" To conceive rightly," fays he, in his truly ex- 
cellent Treatife on the Operations of Surgery, (a) 
" the nature and treatment of wounds, under the 
variety of diforders to which they are fubjeft, it will 
be proper firft to learn what are the appearances in 
the progrefs of healing a large wound, when it is 
made with a (harp inftrumerit, and the conftitution is 
pure. 

(«) IntroAuShn } chap. i. 

" In 
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€t In this circumftance the blood-veffels, immedi- 
ately upon this divifion, bleed freely, and continue 
bleeding till they are either Hopped by art, or at 
length contracting and withdrawing themfelves into 
the wound, their extremities are (hut up by the coa- 
gulated blood. The haemorrhage being flopped, 
the next occurrence, in about twenty-four hours, is 
a thin ferous difcharge ♦ and a day or two after an 
increafe of it, though fometimes thickened and 
(linking. In this (late it continues two or three days 
without any great alteration, from which time the 
matter grows thicker and lefs offenfive ; and when 
the bottom of the wound fills up with litde granula- 
tions of flefh, it diminifhes in its quantity, and con- 
tinues doing fo till the wound is quite fkinned over. 

" It is worth obferving, that the lofs of any parti- 
cular part of the body can only be repaired by the 
fluids of that diftintt part : and, as in a broken 
bone, the callus is generated from the ends of the 
fra&ure, fo, in a wound, is the cicatrix from the cir- 
cumference of the lkin only. Hence arifes the ne- 
ceflity of keeping the furface even by prefliire or 
eating medicines, that the eminence of the flefti may 
not refift the fibres of the (kin in their tendency to 
cover the wound. This eminence is compofed of 
little points or granulations called fungus , or proud - 
flefti, and is frequently efteemed an evil, though, in 
truth, this fpecies of it is the conftant attendant on 
healing wounds ; for when they are fmooth, and have 
no difpofition to (hoot out above their lips, there is 
a flacknefs to heal, and a cure is very difficultly ef- 
fected. Since then proud-flefh prevents healing only 
by its luxuriancy, and all wounds cicatrife from their 
circumference, there will be no occafion to deftroy 
the whole fungus every time it rifes, but only the edg- 
es of it near the lips of the wound ; which may be 
done with gentle efcharotics, fuch as lint dipped in 
a mild folution of vitriol ; or for the mod part only 
by dry lint, and a tight bandage, which will reduce 

• 
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it fufficiently to a level, if applied before the fundus 
has acquired too much growth. In large wounds, 
the application of corrofive medicines to the whole., 
furfaceisof noufe; becaufethe fungus will attain to but 
a certain height when left to itfelf, which it will be 
frequently riling up to, though it be often wafted : 
and as all the advantage to be gathered from it, is 
only from the evennefs of its margin, the purpofe 
will be as fully anfwered by keeping that under on- 
ly, and an infinite deal of pain avoided, which muft 
attend the continual repetition of efdiarotics* 

" From this account of the progrefs of a wound 
made by a fharp inftrument, where there is no in- 
difpofition of body, we fee that the cure is perform- 
ed without any interruption but from the fungus : a 
proper regard to this point is therefore here the prin- 
cipal objeft, with theufe of fuch applications as will 
leaft interfere with the ordinary courfe of nature, 
which, in cafes of this kind, will be fuch as aft the 
leaft upon the furface of the wound ; and, agreeably 
to this, we find that dry lint only is generally the beft 
remedy through the whole courfe of drefling : at firft 
it flops the blood with lefs injury than any ftyptic 
powders or waters ; and afterwards, by abforbing 
the matter, which in the beginning of fuppuration 
is thin and acrimonious, it becomes in eflfedt a digef- 
tive : during incarnation, it is the fofteft medium 
that can be applied between the roller and the tender 
granulations, and at the fame time it is an eafy com- 
prefs upon the fprouting fungus. hiwYi.U aft 

" Over the dry lint may be applied a pledget of 
(bme foft ointment fpread upon tow, which muft be 
renewed every day, and preferved in its fituation 
by a gentle bandage ^ though in all large wounds, 
the firft drefling after that of the accident or opera- 
tion ftiould not be applied in lefs than three days, 
when, the matter being formed, the lint feparates 
more eafily from the part ; for no force ftiould be 
ufed in the removal of it, nor (hould any more of it 

be 
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be taken away than what is loofe and comes off with- 
out pain. 

44 Perhaps it may appear furprifing," continues 
Mr. Sharp, " that I do net recommend other dieef- 
tive or iijcarnative ointments, which have had fuch 
recommendation formerly for their efficacy in all fpe- 
cies of wounds : but as the intent of medicines is to 
reduce the wound to a natural {late, or a propenfity 
to heal, which is what I have already fuppofed it to 
be in, the end of fuch applications is not wanted ; 
in other refpedtsdry lint is more advantageous. There 
are certainly many cafes in which different applicati- 
ons will have their feveral ufes, as will be fliewn in 
the fequel. 

" When a wound is recent (b) % and the parts of 
it are divided by a (harp inftrument, without any 
farther violence, and in fuch a manner that they may 
be made to approach each other by being returned 
with the hands, they will, if held in clofe contaft 
for fome time, unite by inofculation, and cement 
like one branch of a tree ingrafted on another. To 
maintain them in this fituation futures have been in- 
vented. 

" From the defcription I have now given of the 
ftate of a wound proper to be fewed up, it may be 
readily conceived that wounds are not fit fubjedls 
for future when there is either a contufion, laceration, 
lofs of fubftance, great inflammation, difficulty of 
bringing the lips into appofition, or fome extraneous 
body insinuated into them ; though fometimes a lace- 
rated wound may be aflifted with one or two Hitch- 
es. 

" In Hitching up a wound that has none of thefe 
obftacles, the needle is paffed two, three, or four 
times, in proportion to the length of it, though there 
can feldom be occafion for more than three ditches. 
The method of doing it is this. The wound being 

(i) Ireatife of the Operations cf Surgery, chap. 1. 
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emptied of the grumous blood, and an afliftant hav- 
ing brought the lips of it together, fo that they may 
lie quite even, the needle is pufhed from without in- 
wards to the bottom, and on from within outwards, 
ufingthe caution of making the pundlurefar enough 
from the edge of the wound, which will not only facili- 
tate the palling of the ligature, but will alfo prevent it 
from eating through the fkin and flefh. As many 
more flitches as are made, will be only repetitions of 
the fame procefs. When the threads are all pafled, 
thofe in the middle of the wound fhould be tied firft. 
The mofl ufeful kind of knot in large wounds is a 
fingle one firft, and over this a little linen comprefs, 
on which is to be made another fingle knot, and 
then a flip-knot, which may be loofened upon any in- 
flammation. In fmall wounds the comprefs is not ne- 
ceflary . One flitch is fufficient for a wound two inches 
long ; and in large wounds they fhould be rather 
more than an inch diftant. If a violent inflamma- 
tion fhould fucceed, loofening the ligature only will 
not fuffice ; it muft be cut through and drawn away, 
and the wound be treated afterwards without any fu- 
ture future. When the wound is fmall, the lefs it is 
difturbed by drefling, the better; but in large ones 
there will fometimes be a confiderable difcharge ; and 
if the threads are not carried through to the bottom 
of it, abfceffes will frequently enfue from the matter 
being pent up underneath, and not finding iffiie. If 
no accident happens, the ligatures muft be taken 
away after the lips of the wound are firmly aggluti- 
nated, and the orifices left by them are to be drelT- 
ed. 

" It muft be remembered that, during the cure, 
the future muft be always affifted by the application 
of bandage, if poflible ; and this is of the greateft 
importance in horfes, becaufe their mufcles efpecial- 
ly have a very ftrong contracting power. The ban* 
dage, with two heads, and a flit in the middle, is by 
much the ben% and will in many cafes be found 
practicable. 

" If 
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M If a wound is attended with an haemorrhage 
from a confiderable blood-veflel, it muft be (topped, 
for which purpofe various means are ufed. If a vef- 
fel is entirely cut through, dry lint laid on it, and 
prefTed upon it by proper bandage, is generally fuffi- 
cient. If the haemorrhage is too large to be (lop- 
ped by the application of dry lint, more powerful 
aftringents are recurred to. The lycoperdon y vulgar- 
ly called tupi crepitus, or puff-balls, has been highly 
extolled for this purpofe ; the wound being filled with 
it's powder in the room of dry lint, with proper 
bandage ; as is alfo the agaric of the oak duly pre- 
pared. Redtified fpirit of wine, or what is better, 
and of the fame nature, the fryar's balfam, applied 
cold to the wound, filling it with lint dipped in the 
balfam, and covering it with a large comprefs and 
bandage, is very efficacious. If thefe applications 
fhould fail, recourfe muft be had to the aftual caute- 
ry : but the fafeft method is, to make a ligature 
round the vefflel. This is performed by palling a 
ftrong waxed thread into the flefh under the artery, 
by the help of a crooked needle, and the fides of the 
artery will coalefce. 

" Inflammation, pain, and convulfions often at- 
tend wounds. If the horfe appears to be full of 
blood, bleeding is neceflary in thefe cafes, as are al- 
fo fomentations, and the mildeft applications. If 
convulfions come on from a lofs of blood, opiates are 
the proper remedy." 



SECT. IV. 

Of Inflammations and Abfceffes. 

IS H A L L here again make Mr. Sharp (a) my 
guide, and would recommend an attentive peru- 
fal of the foregoing feclion, of this, and of the fol- 

(a) Introduflign, chap. it. 

lowing, 
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lowing, to every one who would wifh to refciie his 
horfes from the favage and unfkilful pra&ice of mod 
farriers. 

Inflammations, from all caufes, have three ways 
of terminating; either by difperfion, fuppuration, 
or gangrene ; and a probable conjecture which of 
thefe will take place may be gathered from the hor- 
fe's health, and other circiimftances attending it. 
Thus, inflammations which happen in a flight degree 
of cold, and without any foregoing indifpofition, 
will moft likely be difperfed ; thofe which follow 
clofe upon a fever, or happen to a horfe full of hu- 
mours, will generally impofthumate ; and thofe 
which befall horfes greatly weakened by other dif- 
tempers, will have a ftrong tendency to gangrene. 

If theftateof an inflammation be fuch as to make 
the difperfion of it fafely pra&icable, this end will 
be beft brought about by evacuations ; fuch as plen- 
tiful bleeding, and repeated purges. The part itfelf 
muft be fomented twice a day, and be embrocated 
with a mixture of three-fourths of oil of rofes, and 
one-fourth of common vinegar. Such a poultice may 
alfo be applied as was before recommended for brui- 
fes ib). The horfe (hould be kept to a low diet and 
cooling drink, and the purge (hould be continued till 
the fwelling is quite fubfided. When the inflamma- 
tion is gone off, perhaps gentle fri&ion may contri- 
bute to remove the remaining fwelling more than any 
other application. 

Here it is fuppofed that the inflammation had fo 
great a tendency to difcuflion, as by the help of pro- 
per afliftance to terminate in that manner : but when 
it happens that the difpofition of the tumour refifts 
all difcutient means, it becomes neceffary then to 
defifl from any farther evacuations, and, as much as 
can be, to aflift nature in bringing on a fuppuration. 

(I) See page 194. 

That 
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That matter will moll probably be formed, we 
may judge by the increafe of the fymptomatic fever, 
and enlargement of the tumour, with more pain and 
pulfation on being touched. Inflammations after a 
fever, or other difeafe, almoft always fuppurate ; 
but tliefe foon difcover their tendency, and fhould 
at firft be treated gently, as if an impofthurnation 
were expe&ed. If the fever runs high, andthe^vef- 
fels feem clogged, experience has taught that bleed- 
ing quickens the formation of matter, though the 
pradtice fhould be followed with caution. If the 
horfe is coftive, his body may be kept gendy open 
by glyfters. 

Of all the applications invented to promote fuppu- 
ration, none are fo eafy as poultices ; and of thefe 
there is not perhaps any one preferable to that made 
of bread and milk foftened with oil. White lilly 
roots, linfeed bruited, or, if greater warmth is ne- 
cefiary, fenugreek feed bruifed, boiled onions, &c. 
may be added to the poultice. The tumour may be 
covered with the poultice twice a day, till it comes 
to that degree of ripenefs as to require opening ; 
which will be known by the eminence of the Ikin in 
fome part of it, and a fluctuation of matter. 

It appears to be but feldom that inflammations ter- 
minate in a gangrene in horfes : but if the fever and 
other fymptoms run fo high, or the conftitution of 
the animal is fo far decayed, that a gangrene does 
come on, it generally proves fatal. If the tenfenefs 
of the fkin goes off, and it feels flabby to the touch, 
if a thin ichor feems to be contained under the (kin, 
and if the pulfe quickens and finks, and the animal 
grows cold, a gangrene is begun. In this cafe fer- 
rying by feveral incifions through the ikin is judici- 
oufly pradtifed, becaufe it difcharges a pernicious 
ichor, and makes way for whatever efficacy there 
may be in topical applications. The common digef- 
tive ointments foftened with oil of turpentine, feem 
as good a drefling as any for the fcarifications ; and 

O upon 
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upon them, all over the part, may be laid the theri~ 
aca Londinenfes f^ondon treacle), which fhould al- 
ways be ufed in the beginning of a gangrene •, or 
what is equally good, if not preferable, a cataplafm 
made with leye and bran, and applied warm ; for 
this will retain its heat better than moft other topicals. 
vSome recommend the ufe of the grounds of ftrong 
beer mixed with bread or oatmeal. Thefe dreffings 
with fpirituous fomentations, fhould be repeated twice 
a day. Warm cordial medicines (hould be given at 
the lame time internally. Modern practice feems to 
eftahlifh the bark as the chief medicine in this cafe. 
It may be given to the quantity of an ounce every 
two hours in a mixture, in which wine may make a 
confiderable (hare. After the feparation of the ef- 
char, the wound becomes a common ulcer, and mull 
be treated as fuch. 

If we attend to the thicknefs»and ftrength of the 
(kin of horfes, we lhall find that all abfeefles in them 
fhould be opened. In fmall abfeefles there is feldom 
a neceflity for a larger opening than what will give a 
free difcharge to the matter ; and in large ones, 
where the matter fpreads a good way inder the (kin, 
an incifion fhould be made to its utmoft extent ; or 
a circular or oval piece of the (kin (hould be cut 
away, which at once lays open a great fpace of the 
abfeefs, fo that it may be drefled down to the bot- 
tom, and the matter of it be freely difcharged. 

Notwithftanding the depending part of an abfeefs 
is efteemed the moft eligible for an opening, yet it 
(hould be always on the fuppofition that the tegu- 
ments are as thin in that place as in any other part of 
it • otherwife it will be generally advifeable to make 
the incifion where nature indicates, that is, where 
the tumour is permanent, though it (hould 1 not be in 
a depending part. 

It is generally taught that critical abfeefles fhould 
be opened before they come to an exact fuppuration,. 
in » order to give vent the fooner to the noxious matter 
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of thedifeafe: >butthey who open before this.period, 
mifs the very defign they aim at; fince but little 
matter is depcfited in the abfeefs before it arrives to- 
wards its ripenefs, and befides, the ulcer afterwards 
grows foul, and is lefs drfpofed to heal. 

When an abfeefs is already burft we are to be 
guided by the probe where to dilate ; and as the 
horfe's fkin is ftrong, the knife is the beft inftrument 
•for opening farther. The manner of opening with 
a knife is by Aiding it on a dire&or, the groove of 
which prevents its being mifguided. If the orifice 
of thetibfeefs is fo fmall as not to admit the diredtor, 
^t fnuft be enlarged by a piece of fjpongc-tent, which 
is made by dipping a dry bit ot fponge in'ffielted 
-wax, and immediately Squeezing as much out of it 
again as poflible, between two 'pieces of tile or mar- 
ble : the efFeft of this is, that the loofe'fpdnge being 
compreflcd into a fmall ccmpafs, if any of it is in- 
troduced into anabfeeft, iht he£t of the parts melts 
down the remaining wax that holds it together, and 
the fponge, fucking up the moifture of the abfeefs, 
expands, and in expanding opens the orifice wider, 
and by degrees, fo as to give Very little pain. 

The ufual method of drefling an abfeefs, the firft 
time, is with dry lint only, or, if there be ho flux of 
blood, with foft digeftives fpread on lint. If there 
be no danger of the upper p^rt of the wound reunit- 
ing too foon, the doflils fhould be laid in kfofe ; Txit 
iff the abfeefs be deep, arid the Wound narrow, the 
Krrt (hould be crammed in pretty tightly, in order to 
have afterwards the advantage of drdfing down to 
the bottdm without the life of tents, which are now 
almoft utiiverfafly dedrled; though indeed ftill too 
fnuch employed by tlie very people who would feem 
to explode them 'moft ; fo difficult is it to be con- 
vinced of the true efficacy of nature in the healing of 
bounds. Formerly the virtues of tents were much 
infilled tfn, as it ^ras then thought abfolutely necef- 
fary to fceep wounds open a confiderable time, to 
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give vent to the imaginary poifon of the confutati- 
on ; it was fuppofed too, that they were beneficial 
in conveying the proper fuppurative or farcotick me- 
dicines down to the bottom of the abfccfs ; and 
again, that, by abforbing the matter, they preferved 
the cleanlinefs of the wound, and difpofed it to heal. 
But this reafoning is not now efteemed of any force ; 
furgeons at prefent know that a wound cannot heal 
too faft, provided that it heals firmly from the bot- 
tom j they are well fatisfied alfo, from what they 
fee in wounds where no medicines are applied, that 
nature of herfelf fhoots forth new flefh, and is inter- 
rupted by any prefllire whatfoever ; befides, as to 
the conceit of tents fucking up the matter, which is 
efteemed noxious to healing, they are fo far from be- 
ing beneficial in the performance of it, that they are 
of great prejudice; for if the matter is offenfive in 
its nature, though they do abforb it, they bring it 
into contadl with every part of the finews ; and if 
it be prejudicial by its quantity, they do milchief in 
locking it up in the abfcefs, and preventing the dif- 
charge it would find if the dreHings were only fuper- 
ficial : but in faft, matter, when it is good, is of 
no diflervice to wounds with regard to ics quality ; 
and furgeons fhould therefore be lefs curious in wip- 
ing them clean when they are tender and painful. 
That tents are impediments to healing, rather than 
afliftants, we may learn from confidering the eflfedt 
of a pea in an iffue, which by preflure keeps open 
the wound juft as tents do ; and if there are infeances 
of wounds healing very well, notwithftanding the ufe 
of tents, fo there are alfo of iffues healing up, in 
fpite of any meafures we can take to keep peas in 
their cavity. In fliort, tents in wounds, by refitting 
the growth of the little granulations of the flefh, in 
procefs of time harden them, and in that manner 
produce a fiftula ; fo that inftead of being ufed for 
the cure of an abfcefs, they never fhould be emplo\ - 
ed but where we mean to retard the healing of the 

external 
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e?:ternal wound, except in fome little narrow abfcefT- 
es, where, if they be not crammed in too large, they 
become as doflils, admitting of incarnation at the 
bottom ; but in this cafe, care mould be taken not 
to infinuate them deeper than the (kin, and they 
fhould be repeated twice a day, to give vent to the 
matter they confine. Tents do moft good in little 
deep abfeeffes, whence any extraneous body is to be 
evacuated, fuch as fmall fplinters of bone, &c. I 
have been the more particular in this quotation from 
Mr. Sharp, in order the better to explode the too fre- 
quent ufe of tents in farriery. 

The ufe of vulnerary injections into abfeeffes has 
been thought to bear fo near a refemblance to the ufe 
of tents, that they both fell into difrepute almoft at 
the fame time. It has been faid in their favour, that 
in deep abfeeffes, where no ointment can be applied, 
they digeft, cleanfe, andcorredt the malignity of 
the pus ; but the fadt is, that they do fo much mif- 
chief by frequently diftending the parts of the ab- 
fcefs, firft when they are injedted, and afterwards by 
their addition to the matter generated in the abfeefs, 
that they are hardly proper in any cafe : though one 
of the great mifchiefs of both injedtions and tents 
has been a miftaken faith amongft practitioners, that 
wherever their medicines were applied the part would 
heal ; and, upon that prcfumption, they have ne- 
gledted to dilate abfeeffes, which have not only re- 
mained incurable after this treatment, but would of- 
ten have done fo for want of a difcharge if they had 
been drefled more fuperficially. 

In drefling wounds it is co„mmon to apply the me- 
dicines warm or hot, upon the fuppofition that heated 
ointments have a ftronger power of digefting than 
cold : but as any medicine will foon arrive to the heat 
of the part it is laid on, whether it be applied hot or 
cold, the efficacy of the heat can avail but little in fo 
lhort a time ; and as doflils dipt in hot ointments 
arc not cleanly, and even grow ftiff and painful, I 
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think it rather preferable to apply them cold ; or per- 
haps, in winter, a little warmed before the fire after 
they are fpread ; obftrving, if the ulcer be uneven, 
to make the doflils fmall, in .order that they may lie 
clofe. Over the doffils of lint may be laid a large 
pledgit of tow fpread with bafilicon, which will lie 
foft on the part. In this manner the dreffings may 
be continued till the cavity is incarned ; and then it 
may be cicatrifed with dry lint, obferving to keep 
the fungus down as before directed. 

In the courfeof dreffing, it will be proper to have 
regard to the fituation of the abfcefs, fo as to favour 
the difcharge as much as poffible and to this end 
the difcharge mufl be alfifted by comprefs and band- 
age. The frequency of drefling will depend on the 
quantity of difcharge ; once in twenty-four hours is 
generally fufficient. I have already mentioned not to 
be fcrupuloufly nice in cleaning a wound ; but 
it is worth remarking, that a fore mould never be 
wiped by drawing a piece of tow or rag over it, but 
only by dabbing it with lint. The parts about it may 
be wiped clean in a rougher manner, without any 
prejudice. Another caution neceflary in the treat- 
ment of abfceffes is, that we fhould not on all occa- 
fions fearch into their cavities with the probe or fin- 
ger, becaufe this often tears them and indifpofes them 
for a cure. 

SECT. V. 
Of l/kers. 

AS Horfes have been more cruelly treated in 
complaints which come under this denominati- 
on-, than perhaps in any other diforder, I cannot wdt 
with greater humanity towards that valuable part of 
the creation^ nor with more jufticc to their owners, 

than 
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than byftill continuing to be guided by Mr. Sharp* 
who has with fo much judgment, and a praife-wor- 
thy contempt of my fiery, thrown off the tiuppmgs 
of furgery, and reduced it to plain and juft princi- 
ples, in which he had the eafe and welfare of the pa- 
tient constantly in view. 

When a wound or an abfcefs, fays he, (a) dege- 
nerates into fo bad a ftate as to refift the methods of 
cure before laid down, and loffes that complexion 
which belongs to a healing wound, it is called an ul- 
cer ; and as the name is generally borrowed from the 
ill habit of the fore, it is a cuftom to apply it to all 
fores that have any degree of malignity, though they 
are immediately formed without any previous wound 
or abfcefs f 

Ulcers are diftir^guifhed by their particular difor- 
ders, though it feldorn happens that the affections are 
not complicated ; and when w£ lay down rules for the 
management of one fpecies of ulcer, it is generally 
requime to apply them to almoft all others. How- 
ever, their rnoft diftinguifhed characters are^ the cal- 
lous iflcer, the finuous ulcer, arid the ulcer with ca- 
ries of the adjacent bone ; though there be abundance 
more known to furgeons, fuch as the putrid, the 
corrofrve, the varicous, &c. bat as they have all ac- 
quired their names from fome particular affecYion, 1 
fliall fpeak of the treatment of them under the gene- 
ral head of ulcers. 

It will often be in vain to purfue the beft tfieans of 
cure by topical applications, unlefs we are aififted 
by internal remedies : for as many ulcers are the ef- 
fects of a particular indifpofitionof the body, it witl 
be difficult to bring them into order while the cattle 
of them remains with any violence, though they are 
fometimes, in a great degree, the difcharge of the 
indi'fpofition itfelf * as in contagious difeafes, -and al- 
fo in other diforders which proceed from fome gene- 
fa) Trial fe ef the tyrrartMs of Surgety ; ihtrbduafoH, Aaf. iff. 
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ral indifpofition of the blood. Thefe general or 
chronical indifpofitions will be confidered when I 
come to treat of the ufe of alteratives. 

When an ulcer becomes foul, and difcharges an 
acrid thin ichor, the edges of it, in procefs of time, 
tuck in, and growing fkinned and hard, give it the 
name of a callous ulcer , which, fo long as the edges 
continue in that ftate, mull neceflarily be thereby 
prevented from healing : but we are not immediate- 
ly to deflroy the lips of it, in expectation of a fud- 
den cure ; for while the malignity of the ulcer re- 
mains, which was the cccafion of the callofitv, fo 
long will the new lips be fubjedl to a relapfe of the 
fame kind, however often the external furface of 
them be deftroyed ^ fo that when we have to deal 
with this circumftance, we are to indeavour to bring 
the body of the ulcer into a difpofition to recover by 
other methods. Reft, with the affiftance of power- 
ful internal medicines, or even a rowel near the part 
affected, may give fuch a diverfion to the humour, as 
fhall difpofe an ulcer to heal ; yet when the furface 
of the ulcer begins to yield thick matter, and little 
granulations of red fiefh fhoot up, it will be proper 
to quicken nature by deftroying the edges of it, if 
they remain hard. The manner of doing this, is by 
touching them for a few days with the lunar cauftic, 
or infernal ftone. If the part will bear the applicati- 
on of a comprefs and bandage, the preflure foon redu- 
ces the callus. Some choofe to cut them off with a 
knife ; but this is very painful, and not, as I can 
perceive, more efficacious - 9 though when the lips do 
not tuck down clofe to the ulcer, but hang loofe over 
it* the eafieft method is cutting them off with the 
fciflars. 

To digeft the ulcer, and to procure good matter 
from it when in a putrid ftate, an infinity of oint- 
ments have been invented ; but the yellow bafilicon 
alone, or foftened down fometimes with turpentines 
or balfam capivi, and fometimes mixed up with dif- 
ferent: 
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ferent proportions of red precipitate, feems to fervc 
the purpofes of bringing an ulcer on to cicatrifation, 
as well as any of the others. When the ulcer is in- 
earned, the cure may be finifhed as in other wounds ; 
or if it does not cicatrife kindly, it may be wafhed 
with lime-water, or with the fame water in a pint of 
which half a dram of corrosive fublimate mercury 
has been diflblved, or dre(fed with a pledgit dipt in 
tin&ure of myrrh. 

The red precipitate has of late years acquired the 
credit it deferves for the cure of ulcers. When mix- 
ed up with bafilicon, it is moft certainly a digeflive ; 
fince it hardly ever fails to make the ulcer yield a 
thick matter in twenty-four hours, which difcharged 
a thin one before the application of it. As greater 
proportions of it are added to the ointment, it ap- 
proaches to an efcharotic but while it is mixed witli 
the ointment, it is much lefs painful and corrofive, 
dian when fprinkled on a fore in powder : in which 
laft form it is a ftrong efcharotic, and much of it can 
never be ufed without making a flough. On that 
account, when the nature of the ulcer requires fo 
ftrong an efcharotic, the powder fhould not be re- 
newed till the former flough is caft off ; which it will 
generally be the next day, or at fartheft the day af- 
ter. 

If the ulcer fhould be of fuch a nature as to pro- 
duce a fpongy flefh, fprouting very high above ths 
furface, it will be neceflary to deftroy that flefh by 
fome efcharotics, or the knife. This fungus differs 
very much from that which belongs to healing 
wounds, being more prominent and lax, and gene- 
rally in one mafs ; whereas the other is in little pro- 
tuberances. It approaches often towards a cancerous 
complexion ; and when it rifes from fome glands, 
does fometimes adhially degenerate into a cancer. 
The lunar cauftic, or infernal ftone, is here the beft 
efcharotic ; and the precipitate, or what I think 

better, 
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better, the angelic powder ( a composition of preci- 
pitate and burnt allum), may be alfo ufed. 

In ulcers alfo, when the fubjacent bone is carious, 
great quantities of loofe flabby flefh will grow up 
above the level of the fkin ; but as the caries is the 
caufe of the diforder, it will be in vam to expedt a 
cure of the excrefcence, till the rotten part of the bone 
is removed ; and every attempt with efcharotics will 
be only a repetition of pain to the difeafed, without 
any advantage. 

In ulcers of the glands,and indeed of almoft every 
part, this diforder is very common : but before trial of 
the fevere efcharotics, i would recommend the ufe of 
the ftrong precipitate medicine, with comprefe as 
tight as can be borne without pain ; which I think 
generally keeps it under. 

Mr. Sharp informs us, that he had the pleafure of 
feeing an eminent furgeon bring an ulcer foon to dif- 
charge good matter, and put on as kindly an appear- 
ance as he ever beheld in a fore, by the ufe of pled- 
gits dipt in balfam capivi with an equal quantity of 
oil of olives, applied as hot as the patient can pofli- 
bly bear. What fcemed forprizing to him was, that 
a heat, which he was perfuaded would have bliftered 
the (kin, mended the appearance of the fore. The 
furgeon declared, that he had found this manner of 
application to be not only the belt and moft effectu- 
al efcharotic, the pain of which is but of a ftiort dura- 
tion, but alfo that it fills the fore with the beft flefh. 
If the afpeft of an ulcer is white and lmooth, as hap- 
pens in ulcers accompanied with a dropfy, external 
applications will anfwer no purpofe, till the conftitu- 
tion is repaired. 

When ulcers or abfeeffes are accompanied with 
inflammation and pain, they are to be aflifted with 
fomentations made of fome of the drying herbs, fuch 
as wormwood, bay-leaves, and rofemary ; and when 
they are putrid and corrofive, which circumftances 
give them the name of phagedenic ulgers, fome fpirit 

of 
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of wine (houW be added to the fomentation, and the 
bandage be alfo dipped in brandy or fpirit of wine ; 
obferving in thefe cafes where there is much pain, al- 
ways to apply gentle medicines trll the pain is remov- 
ed. If a varix attends an ulcer, the moft certain 
cure is to dilate it, and tie it below with a waxed 
thread. 

As to the frequency of drefling and fomenting, I 
think it may be laid down as a general rule in all fores., 
that where the difcharge is fanious and corrofive, 
twice a day is not too much ; and if the matter be not 
very putrid and thin, once will fuffice. When the 
pain and inflammation are exceflfive, bleeding and 
other evacuations will often be ferviceable. In horfes, 
we arc deprived of the horizontal pofition, which in 
man is found to be of fo great importance to the cure 
of pfcers in the legs, that without it the (kill of the 
furgeon will often avail nothing : but the horfes in 
this cafe fhould certainly have all the reft that can 
pofliWy be given them. 

As old ulcers are very apt to break out again, it^s 
proper to put a rowel as near the part as can conve- 
niently be, in order to continue a difcharge which the 
conftitution has been habituated to, and to prevent 
it's falling on the cicatrix ; and in the legs, a bandage 
fhould be continued for forrre time after the cure. 
The neateft is the ftrait flocking, which may be 
made to fit a horfe, as welt as a man. If the leg is 
cedematous after the heaHng of the ulcer, it may be 
worn with fafety and advantage. 

When an ulcer or abfcefs has any finufes or chan- 
nels opening and dilchargingthemfelves into the fore, 
they are called firmms ulcers. If thefe finufes conti- 
nue to drain a great while, they grow hard in the fur- 
♦ face of their cavities, -and then are termed fifiula^ 
and the ulcer a fijiuhus ulcer ; alfo if matter be dtf ♦ 
charged- from any cavity, as thofe of the joints, the 
abdomen^ Sec. the opening is called a fenwm tdccr> 
or a fi/htfa. 
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The treatment of thefe ulcers depends on a varie- 
ty of circumftances. If the matter in the finus be- 
thick, ftricTt comprefs and bandage will fometimes 
bring the oppofite fides of the finus to a re-union : if 
the finus grow turgid in any part, and the fkin thin- 
ner, fhewing a difpofition to break, the matter mud 
be made to pufh againft that part, by plugging it up 
with a tent ; and then a counter-opening muft be 
made, which often proves fufficient for the whole ab- 
fcefs, if it be not afterwards too much tented, for 
this-locks up the matter, and prevents the healing; 
or too little, which will have the fame effect ; for 
drelfing quite fuperficially fufFers the external wound 
to contract into a narrow orifice before the internal 
one is incarned, which does almoft as effectually lock 
up the matter, as a tent. To obferve then a medi- 
um in thefe cafes, a hollow tent of lead or filver may- 
be kept in the orifice, which at the fame time that it 
keeps it open, gives vent to the matter. When, af- 
ter fome trial, the matter does not leflen in quantity, 
and the fides do not grow thinner, the finus muft be 
dilated the whole length, if practicable ; for there is 
then no expectation of a cure without dilation. When 
abfceffesof the joints difcharge themfelves, there is 
no other method of treating the fiftula, but by keep- 
ing it open with the cautions before laid down, till the 
cartilages of the extremities of the bones being cor- 
roded, the two bones fhoot into one another, and 
form of the joint an amhylofts^ or ftiff joint. 

When an ulcer with loofe rotten flefh difcharges 
more than the fize of it fhould yield, and the dif- 
charge is oily and {linking, in all probability the 
bone is carious ; which may eafily be known by run- 
ning the probe through the flefh. If it be fo, it ig 
called a carious ulcer. The cure of thefe ulcers de- 
pends principally upon the removal of the rotten part 
of the bone, without which it will be impoflible to 
heal. Thofe caries which happen from the matter of 
theabfeeflcs lying too long upon the bone, are mod 
likely to recover. 

The 
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The method of treating an ulcer with a caries, is 
by applying a cauftic of the fce of the fcale of the 
bone that is to be exfoliated, and after having laid 
the bone bare, to wait till fuch time as the carious 
part can, without violence, be feparated, and then 
to heal the wound. I caution againft violence, be- 
caufe the little jagged bits of bone that would be left, 
if we attempted exfoliation before the piece was quite 
loofe and difengaged from the found bone, would 
form little ulcerations, and very much retard the cure. 
Several applications have been devifed, in order to 
quicken the exfoliation ; but that which has been 
mod ufed in all ages, is the a&ual cautery, with 
which the naked bone is burnt every day, or every 
other day, to dry up, as is faid, the moiflure, and 
by that means procure the feparation. Now, if we 
confider the appearance of a wound when a fcale of 
a bone is taken out of it, there is hardly any queftion 
to be made, but that burning retards, rather than 
haftens, the feparation : for as every fcale of a cari- 
ous bone is flung off by new flefh generated between 
it and the found bone, whatever prevents the growth 
of thefe granulations, will alfo in a degree prevent 
the exfoliation ; and this muft certainly be the eflfedt 
of a red-hot iron applied fo clofe to it, that it may 
even damage parts of the bone which are found, ani 
thereby add to the number of fcales to be exfoliated. 
With or without the aftual cautery, it is very uncer- 
tain how foon the exfoliation may happen, it taking 
fometimes many months, and at other times not fo 
many weeks : nay, Mr. Sharp fays that he has, up- 
on cutting out theefchar made by a cauftic, taken 
away at the fame time a large exfoliation. If it be 
only uncertain whether the a£luai cautery is benefi- 
cial or not, the cruelty that attends the ufe of it 
fhould intirely banifti it out of pradlice. It is like- 
wife often employed to keep down the fungous lips 
that fpread upon the bone : but it is much mors 
painful than the efchoratic medicines : though there 
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will be no need of either, if a regular comprefs be 
kept on the dreflings ; or if a flat piece of the pre- 
pared fponge before-mentioned, of the fize of the 
ulcer, be rolled on with a tight bandage, it will fwell 
on every fide, and dilate the ulcer without any pain. 

Some caries of bones are fo very (hallow, that 
they crumble infenfibly away, and the wound fills 
up : but when the bone will neither exfoliate, nor 
admit of granulations, it will be proper to fcrape it 
with a rugine, or perforate it in many points with a 
fui table inftrument down to the quick. The dreff- 
ing of - carious bones, if they are (linking, may be 
dollils dipt in the tincture of myrrh - y otherwife thofe 
of dry lint are eafieft, and keep down the edges of 
the ulcer better than any other gentle application. 
Very good fuccefs has attended the ufe of the balfam 
capivi and oil, as recommended by Mr. Sanxay, in 
fuch cafes. 

That noble animal, the horfe, is, as well as his ri- 
der, liable to gun-fhot wounds, particularly in bat- 
tle. What renders thefe wounds fo alarming, is the 
contufion and laceration of the parts, and the ad- 
miffion of extraneous bodies into them. The treat- 
ment of thefe wounds confifts in removing the extra- 
neous bodies as foon as poflible ; to which end the 
horfe mud be put into the fame pofture, as near as 
may be, as when he received the wound. If the 
bullet cannot be extracted this way, nor by cutting 
upon it, which fhould be pradtifed when the fituation 
of the blood-veflels, &c. does not forbid, it mud: be 
left to nature to work out, and the wound be drefled 
fuperficially - y for we muft not expedl that if it be 
kept open with tents, the bullet, &c. will return 
that way : and there is hardly any cafe where tents 
are more pernicious than here, beca\ife of the vi- 
olent tenfion and difpofition to gangrene which pre- 
fently enfue. To guard againft mortification in this 
and all other violent contufed wounds, it will be 
proper to bleed immediately, and foon after toigivea 
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glyfter. The part fhould be drefled with foft digef- 

uves, and the comprefs and roller applied very loofe, 
being firft dipt in brandy or i'pirit of wine. The 
next time the wound is opened, if the appearance 
threaten danger, the fpirituous fomentation may be 
employed, and continued till the danger is over. In 
gun-fhot wounds, it feldom happens that there is any 
effufion of blood, unlefs a large veflel is torn ; for the 
bullet makes an efchar, which ufually feparates in. a 
few days, and is followed with a plentiful difcharge. 
When the wound is come to this period, it is ma- 
nageable by the rules already laid down. 

When burns are fuperficial, not railing fuddenly 
any vefeication, fpirits of wine give the fpeedieft re- 
lief v for by their quick evaportion, they render the 
part fo cool that inflammation is prevented, much 
more effectually than by the application of any other 
lefs volatile, and therefore lefs cooling fubftance. 
Though this rcafon wasnot known till within thefe few 
years, yet the practice was very frequent among per- 
sons whole trade fuhjetfts them often to this misfor- 
tune. If the burn excoriates, the fpirit would turn 
the fore to a flough, and therefore mull not then be 
madeufeof- but, in (lead of it, a mild application, 
fuch as oil, or a mixture of oil and ointment of el- 
der. Whin the excoriations are very tender, flan- 
nels wrung out of warm milk and applied hot, are 
very comfortable. If the burn has formed efchars, 
they mult be drefled with a foft digeftive, till they 
caftotf,.and then cured as before directed. Great care 
is neceflary to keep down the fungus, to which end, 
the edges may be dreffed with lint dipt in a weak 
folution of vitriol, and afterwards dried ; or they 
may be touched with the vitriol-ftone. There is af- 
fo greater danger of contractions from burns after 
the cure,, than from- any other wounds ; to obviate 
which, embrocations of neat's-foot oil, and keeping 
the part extended, are abfolutely neceflary. 

SECT. 
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SECT VIII. 

Of Tumours. 

ENCTSTED Tumours, being eflentialiy diffe- 
rent from thofe which tend tofuppuration, claim 
to be treated of feparately. Under this head, I (half 
not only confider iuch tumours as do not ufually ter- 
minate in fuppuration, and are properly called encyft- 
ed tumours, but alfo, with Vegetius, include a 
ganglion, a varix y and an exqftofis. 

The encyfled tumours are diftinguiflied by the ap- 
pellations of atheroma, Jleatoma, and meliceris ; names 
given to denote the different confidence of the mat- 
ter contained in them (£), as alfo their being con- 
tained in a furrounding coat ; and to them may here be 
added a ganglion, becaufe the method of cure is the 
fame for all. The coat which furrounds them fome- 
times adheres, but generally does not, to the parts 
underneath it. They are without pain, and prefage 
no great danger, unlefs they grow very large. If 
they are near a joint, or fo fituated as to incommode 
the motion of it, they fhould be cut out ; -otherwife 
they may continue long without mucn incon- 
venience. 

The thicknefs of a horfe's (kin renders every other 
means of cure befides extirpation ineffectual. To 
this purpofe Vegetius advifes, (c) That the horfe 
be laid down and bound, and that on the part affedt- 
ed an incifion be made lengthways, with a knife, on 
the right and left fides, in proportion to the large- 
nefs of the tumour, leaving in the middle a fmall 

(b) The matter contained in the rf//;*r««tf*refenibles milk-curds ; 
that in the Jleatomais compofed of fat,^>r a fuety fubftance ; 
and the contents of the meliceris look like honey. 

(c) Lib. ii. c. xxx. 
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fwarth of the fkin which is above the tumour un- 
touched : the tumour being then Cut out, the part is 
healed without leaving a fear." If the tumour is too 
large to admit of a fwarth being left in this manner, 
a longitudinal incifion mull be madeupon the tumour, 
and if this does not appear fufficient, let another in- 
cifion be made acrofs the forrrier, till »the tumour is 
laid fufficiently bare. The tumour is then to be dif- 
fered out, without wounding it's coat, if poflible, 
or any veffel or membrane that rnay be contiguous. 
The tumour being extradted, if the haernorrage be 
fmall, the lips of the wound may be brought toge- 
ther, and being retained by proper comprefs and 
bandage, the wound is generally cured in a few days. 
If the haemorrhage is profufe, it muft be flopped 
as before directed ; but if by accident or neceflity, 
any part of the including cyft or coat (hould be left, 
it muft be taken away by the ufe of efcharotics, fuch 
as the lunar cauftic, or, if milder will do, red precipi- 
tate may be ufed, and the (lough be brought away 
by mild digeftives : for if the leaft part be left, there 
is danger of a relapfe. 

Hard fwellings in the glands in any part of the bo- 
dy, but efpecially in the neck and about the head, 
which have not a tendency to a kindly fuppuration, 
fliould alfo be cut out in the fame manner as foon as 
they are obferved ; for the longer they remain, the 
larger, and therefore the more troubleforfie they be- 
come. Of this kind is, in particular, that which, for 
want of proper care in bleeding in the neck, or after- 
wards, frequently falls on the part, is attended with 
many bad fymptom^, and does not digeft kindly. 

Mr. Ofmer (d) here very properly advifes to the 
following efFedt, " Warm fomentations, cooling 
ointment, and a poultice of bread and milk, applied 
as foon as the evil is perceived, will very probably 
remove it. But if that method fhould fail, a rowel 

{J) Page 104. 
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is to be put into the (kin, in the middle of the horfe's 
bofom, and with a tobacco-pipe, or any other 
tube, the (kin to be blown up quite to the part af- 
fected } in order that an immediate derivation may be 
made therefrom as foon as the rowel runs. . If, after 
this, any fwelling or induration fhould ftill remain on 
the neck, it will now be removed by poultice and 
fomentations, or by the following mixture : 

" Take of fprit of wine four ounces, camphor 
and bole powdered, each one drachm, aqua fortis 
twenty drops ; dip fome lint or tow in fome of this, 
apply it to the part, and bind over it fome warm 
thick cloaths, without which this application does no 
good on any occaiion." 

Alio fwellings on any part of the back or wirhers* 
occaiioned by bruifes from the fa-ddle, he declares 
this medicine more efficacious than any other he is ac- 
quainted with ; for that it will'n a few days either in- 
tirely difperfe fuch fwelling, or bring it to a head ; 
and .what is particular, adds he, wb&ft$riatter is pro- 
duced, the fwelling itfelf is of much )efs magnitude 
than it would be by any other application prodntftivc 
of matter. It may be ufed twice a day, rubbing 
fome of it upon the fwelling, and wetting with it 
fome lint or tow to be bound on the part. As foon 
as the matter is formed, and perceived to fluctuate 
under the finger, it fhould be let out with x knife, 
and fome lint dipped in this mixture, and applied to 
the part once or twice a day, will cure it without any 
digeftive of.odier means. Mr. Ofmer farther ob- 
ferves, that it will cure a rawnefs on the back, or 
other part, if the fungus flefti be* not grown too high. 

When an extraordinary dilatation happens in the 
coats of the veins it is called a varix i or bloodfpavin, 
and is feldom attended with pain or much inconveni- 
ence. A comprefs and proper bandage fometimes 
give an opportunity to the coat of the vein to reco- 
ver itfelf. If this does not fuffice, and if the fwelling 
is at all troublefome, the effectual way of curing of it 
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is by laying it open the whole length with a lancet* 
difcharging the grumous blood, and healing it up as 
a common wound. If an haemorrhage enfues, a liga- 
ture may be made on. the vein above and below the 
incifion. 

When an acute eminence, or excrefcence, which 
is properly called an exoftofis^ pufhes preterfiaturally 
above the bone, creating no pain or inconvenience, 
and unaccompanied with a caries % the beft way is to 
let it alone ; but if, on the other hand, it impedes 
any adtion, or produces great pain or other mifchief, 
it will be advifeable to take it away. For this pur- 
pofe an incifion mmft be made in the fkin, large 
enough to lay the whole tumour bare ; the next day 
holes muft be bored in the tumour to the* depth of 
the natural furface of the bone, and fo near to each 
other that it may be pierced like a fieve ; then the- 
whole furface fo pierced muft be taken off with a chif- 
fel and mallet, and the wound be afterwards treated 
as already diredted when an exfoliation is waited for. 

Mr. Ofmer fays, (e) that the raoft proper me- 
thod of curing ring-bones \ lonc-fpavins , and fplints % 
which are exoftofes, is as follows. " Fi'rft, clip the . 
hair from the difeafed part ; make feveral punftures 
on that part through the fkin with a fharp-pointed in- 
ftrument, make a longitudinal incifion through the 
(kin above the difeafed part, about the middle there- 
of ; there introduce a cornet, and dilate the fkin with 
it as far as the fwelling reaches. Make another fmal- 
ler longitudinal incifion through the (kin below the 
fwelled part, direftly oppofite to the wound above, 
in doing which, your pirobe introduced at fop will 
direft you. At the fuperior wound a cauftic, wrap- 
ped up in a piece of lint, is to be introduced, and 
there leff. l*he cauftic diflblved, is carried off by 
the inferior wound. The whole is diredlly to be co- 
vered with a warm adhefive charge j. and this is the 

> ■ 
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whole of the operation. The cauftic thus introduced 
under the fkin ads both ways, namely, on the mem- 
brane underneath it, and on the outer tegument up- 
on it : thus the membrane, the outer tegument, and 
the charge, throw themfelves off together, and the 
difeafed or fwelled part becomes fair and fmooth. 
The horfe fhould be turned out, or kept in an airy 
ftable and if the charge comes off before the wound 
is well' another fhould be immediately applied. But 
in fpite of this, and all other methods ufed for thefe 
diforders, the horfe will very frequently remain full 
as lame as he was before, although the appearance of 
the difeafe is removed ; the reafon of which is, that 
the perioftium only is fometimes difeafed, at other 
times the bone itfelf, and it's cellular part." 

Excrefcevces, which may alio be included under this 
head, are in general eafily got rid of. If they grow 
from a fmall neck, a ligature is the eafieft cure. This 
is performed by tying very tight, fo as to interrupt 
the circulation, rouno! the root of the excrefcence a 
well-waxed thread. The knot fhould be a running 
one, that it may be tightened if neceffary. In a few 
days, the neck of the excrefcence will mortify, and 
the whole will fall off. If the neck is too large to 
admit of a ligature, the excrefcence muft be cut off: 
and as a branch of an artery fupplies it with blood, 
and often brings on a troublefome haemorrhage, it is 
beft at once to tie up the artery, in the ufual way. 

By a violent effort, or other accident, the guts or 
caul of a horfe may be forced out at the navel, or 
through the ring of the mufcle in the groin into the 
fcrotum or cod. The fwellings occafioned by thefe 
ruptures are of different fizes, according to the quan- 
tity of caul or gut contained in them. 

On their firft appearance, endeavours fhould be 
ufed to return them, which is fometimes eafily done, 
if they are foft and yield to the preflure of the hand ; 
and in this cafe their return is attended with a noife. 
If the fwelling is hard and painful, a large quantity 
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of blood fhould be immediately taken away, to re- 
move the tendency into inflammation, and leflen the 
ftri&ure of the parts. The part ruptured fhould be 
fomented with tfater as cold as can be procured ; and 
it's natural cold may be increafed by throwing into it 
fome fait, or rather fal ammoniac, which adds 
much to thechillinefs of water. This is done to lef- 
fen the diftenfion of the gut from rarefied air or va- 
pour contained in it, and to prevent inflammation in 
the teguments. In the mean time it is proper to 
throw up ftimulating glyfters, the effeft of which 
often is, that the gut is reduced as foon as the glyf- 
ter operates. If the rupture has been of fo long a 
(landing that the parts adhere, or cannot be reduced, 
a fufpenfary bandage is the only remaining relief ; and 
a proper fteel trufs, together with care to guard 
againft any violent exertion of ftrength, the only 
means of preventing it's return. 

SECT. VII. 

Of Cutaneous Difeafes. 

GUtaneous difeafes, for the mod part, take their 
rife from a general diftemperature of the juices, 
in the writings of farriers called humours. And in- 
deed, though the ftrift meaning of this word has not 
yet been very accurately afcertained, their ufe of it 
is in fome meafure countenanced by certain general 
expreflions in the writings even of phyficians, fuch 
as nervous, fcorbutic, &c. This laft word, perhaps, 
exprefles nearly what humours are in horfes. How- 
ever, fuch as it is, I fliall, with Mr. Ofmer (a) 9 
" For the fake of peace, diftin&ion, and cuftom, 
" be well content that this good old phrafe ftand it's 
" ground unmolefted 4 " meaning by it, th'at there 
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is, either in the blood and juices, or in the veffels, 
fome diftemper which renders the circulation imper- 
fect in the capillary veffels, fo that eruptions, fwell- 
ings, &c. happen in different parte of the body. 
This imperfection being general, the cure is ufuafly 
attempted by the ufe of medicines which, having a 
general effect on the conftitution, are called altera- 
tives ; becaufe they, for the mod part, produce no 
immediate fenlible operation, but imperceptibly re- 
ftore a proper tone to the veffels, and due confidence 
to the blood and juices. I fhall give a fhort ac- 
count of the medicines ufually comprehended under 
this denomination, before I treat of the cutaneous 
difeafesfor which they are ufed. 

Of Alterative Medicines. 

Nature affords us in the fpring, and during the be - 
ginning of fummer, one of the mod efficacious, as 
well as moftuniverfal alteratives^ in the juice of fuc- 
culent plants then in vigorous vegetation. Plants at 
that time abound in a watery juice, in which is con- 
tained much of the native fait of the plant. This 
fait renders them at that feafon more peculiarly pur- 
gative than when they are farther advanced towards 
ripenefs, in which laft ftage their juices become 
thicker, tending more to an oily nature, and there- 
fore are more nourifhing. The fait in the fpring jui- 
ces renders them more active in removing obftrudli- 
ons every where in the courfe of the circulation. So 
powerful refolvents are they then, that Dr. Boer- 
haave has recorded an obfervation made bv butchers, 
purporting, that fhough ftall-fed cattle generally 
have gall-ftones, yet no fuch are found in cattle fed 
on grafs, and killed in the latter erfd of the fum- 
mer. 

The fine coat which foiling foon gives to horfes is 
an evident proof of its utility ; and every prudent 
man will, in order to preferve the health of his hor- 
fes, 
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fes, cultivate fuch plants as are obferved to abound 
in this fo falutary. juice. In the opinion of the anti- 
ems, no plant exceeds lucerne in this refpedt, and 
the experience of the moderns has amply confirmed 
their judgment. I pave inftanced feveral proofs of it 
in my fyftem of hulbandry, and many more might 
be adduced if neceflary. So peculiarly excellent is 
lucerne for this purpofi that if it was of no other 
life, it would highly deierve all the care we could be- 
ftow upon it : but when we refleft, that, added to 
this, it is the moft profitable of any plant in the 
quantity as well quality of the fodder -it yields, we 
have the ftrongeft motives to cultivate it will all pof- 
fible attention. The ufe of carrots in the winter 
muft alfo be of great advantage, both as toed and 
asphyiick; for, containing n rich ■laponaornus juice, 
they are deobftruent as well as njiiriihing. Even 
turnips, given with then* hay, have been found to be 
beneficial to hories. 

Before the horie is put to grafs (J>) (as rriany do 
their young ones till they are (even or eight years 
old) he muft be bled, and not put to grafs till threfc 
days after, choofing die time when it is high enough 
for him to crop it by whole mduthfuls. He (hould 
then be left day and*night in the pafture, for at feaft 
a month, without currying, drefling, or Weeding ; 
for the coolnefs of the grafs will purge him Suffici- 
ently, reftore his legs, purify bis blood, and ctare 
him oif all itchings in the (kin. Only care mufrjbfe 
taken to make him drink at noon and evenihg. He 
lhould be taken from pafture when the heat of the 
weather begins to harden the graib, becaufe it then 
has no longer die fame virtue as when frefli and ten- 
der ; and the flies would alfo then be too trouble £bme. 
The after-math, or fecond growth after mowing, is 
not at ail good for horfes either greeh or dry. 

When the horfe has fattened ait graft, before he is 

■ 
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put to work, he muft be fed with hay and oats for 
twelve days, be bled, and not made to labour hard 
at firft ; and in order to kill or force out the worms 
• which the grafs may have engendered in him, he 
fhould be made to take a pound of frefh butter, and 
half an ounce of mild fublimate in powder mixed, 
made into balls, and given in a pint of red wine. 
Or,, inftead of fublimate, f Ar ounces of cinnabar in 
powder may be mixed with the butter. 

Salt-marfhes are found to be of Angular benefit to 
horfes, probably on account of the fea-falt which 
enters into the plants that grow in fuch marfties, 
from the fait water's overflowing them at times : for 
it appears, that the fixed fait obtained by burning 
fuch plants, is of the nature of that fait which is 
yielded by the plant kali, commonly galled ba- 
rilla. 

The author of nature has -been remarkably kind to 
the brute creation, in beftowing upon them an inftindt 
which dire&s them in the choice of their food, with 
a feeming judgment fuperior, perhaps, to what our 
boafted reafon gives us. Their love of fait, when 
at a great diftance from the fea, is an evident inltarice 
of this : for, as we before obferved, wherever they 
find an earth in which fait abounds, they at times 
flock thither, and lick up the earth. This is alfo a 
convincing proof of the propriety of frequently giv- 
ing fait to horfes, as well as to other cattle, as an al- 
ternative medicine. 

Mr. Ofiner (c) very rightly recommends the ufe 
of fait for horfes, from the falutary effedt it is ob- 
ferved to have on the human fpecies, when purfued 
for a due courfe of time ; and as horfes are fond of 
it, it may be given mixed with their corn or hay, to 
the quantity of two or three ounces a day, or fuch 
quantity as (hall keep them gently open. 

M. Bourgelat, in his Hiftory of Drugs 00, judi- 

* 
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cioufly wirties that all duty was taken off fea-falt ufcd 
as a medicine for cattle, and efpecially for fheep. 
Now, as in this kingdom, fait employed in the rfia- 
nure of land is already exempt from duty, it is fcarce- 
ly to be doubted but, that, if a proper rqprefentation 
of it's great utility in this refpedt was made to Parli- 
ament, the tax would alfo be remitted for what fhould 
be ufed for this purpofe. 

Nitre, oj falt-petre, has nearly the fame qualities 
as fea-falt ; and as it has been fo often and fo juftly 
recommended in all diforders attended with heat, 
little need be faid of it here. Mr. Ofmer gives a re- 
markable inftance of the large quantity of this fait 
which a horfe may take without being hurt by it. 
" A horfe, fays he (e), mad with thellaggers, broke 
out of the ftable belonging to a powder-mill, and 
got to a large cittern of water, in which fo much faV 
petre had been diflblved, that it was barely in a (late 
of fluidity. He drank, or rtther fwallowed, feve- 
ral gallons. This foon promoted a very copious fe- 
cretion by the urinary paflages, after which he became 
immediately well, without any farther affiftance. 
Yet others, he obferves, from a difference of confti- 
tution, more particularly when they eat grafs, fhall 
not be able to take the fmaHeft quantity of it with- 
out being affe&ed with the gripes or colic : there- 
fore it is always beft to begin with a fmall quantity, 
but not lefs than an ounce, which fhould be mixed 
and made into a ball with fome mucilage of gum 
• Arabic ; and if the horfe be not affedted with colicky 
pains, the dofe may by degrees be encreafed to a 
greater quantity, according to the different age and 
circumftances." . An advantage attending the ufe of 
falt-petre is, that it requires no regimen, and gentle 
exercife will be an advantage. 

General pradice has fo well eftabliftied the ufe of 
antimony as an alterative, that the bare naming of it 
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is fufficient. The liver of antimony is thought to be 
moft efficacious ; and in fa ft it foon brings a filming 
luftre on the coat, if given to horfes in the quantity 
of from half an ounce to two or three ounces a day, 
mixed with their corn or other, food, or in a ball. 
Both ways it ftiould be finely powdered. 

Mr. Ofmer obferVes (/), that nitre added to an- 
timony will make the mixture a powerful deobftru- 
ent, and an efficacious medicine in all difeafes befoll- 
ing horfes. If we take two parts of nitre, and one 
of antimony, firft rubbed together, and deflagrate 
them over a fire, in a crucible, by putting in a little 
at a time, we (hall have a medicine nearly analogous 
to Dr. James's powder ; and one or two ounces of it 
may be given once or twice a day, as occafion may 
reouire. • *~ . 

This will be found a very potent remedy in the 
farcy, in cutaneous difeafes, in local fwellings, in ca- 
fes where the circulatidh is become languid, in a lofs 
of appetite, and many chronical diforders, in which 
the fecretions and excretions ftand in need of being 
promoted. 

It is of late become a very frequent psadtice to 
add quick filver to antimony * and perhaps the anti- 
monial aethiops before recommended for the glanders, 
is the bed preparation of them, when intended as an 
alterative. The other preparations of mercury are 
too acrid to be given for this purpofe, and therefore 
are judicioufly ufed only a few times in particular dif- 
orders, as before directed . Care fhould be taken 
that the horfe be not expofed to cold when he takes 
the aethiops, and that it do not affeft his mouth. As 
foon as it is perceived fo to do, the ufe of it fhould 
be intermitted for fome days, till the horfe's mouth 
getswell, and he can again chew his oats or other food. 
If this does not happen fpeedily, flower of fulphur 
may be given to the quantity of two or three ounces 
(daily, till the mouth becomes as dry as ufual. 

(/) *V 268. 
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A rowel may be confidered as an alterative medi- 
cine, fince is intended to make a gradual difcharge of 
fome noxious humour. The utility of fuch drains 
being fully evinced by the experience of ages, I 
lhall not fpend time in attempting to account for the 
effefts they produce. 

Horfes of grofs habits, or on whofe body, efpe- 
cially limbs, any humour has been depofited by na- 
ture, or a humour falls on any part in confequence of 
a hurt received, are in the cafe in which moft benefit 
is received by rowels. They are alfo of fervice in 
chronical internal difeafes, efpecially in thofe of the 
breaft. It is a general rule to make them as near the 
part affedled as may be. They are ufually made in 
the depending part of the horfe's belly, that fo the 
majtter may have a free difcharge. The forepart of 
th^ breaft, and the. neck, are alfo proper places for 
them. It is a general rule never to make them where 
there is the a&iori or fweH of a mufcle underneath, 
left the irritation on the mufcles (hould bring on an 
inflammation and its confequences. 

• a 

Of Hide-bound. 

A horfe that is hide-bound grows lean, has a fe- 
verifli heat,, his (kin (ticks to his ribs, the fpine be- 
comes harder than ufual, fmall boils break out on his 
back, and yet his appetite fometimes continues good. 
As thisdiforder feldom is an original complaint, but 
generally arifes from fome former caufe, regard muft 
be had to that caufe in the method of cure : though 
I (hall here treat it only as an ill in itfelf. 

Vegetius (g) here diredts anointing the whole body 
with wine and oil well mixed together, rubbing them 
ftrongly againft the hair, in a warm fun, in order 
that the (kin may be relaxed, and a fweat break 
out ; after which the horfe (hould be well covered, 
and placed in a warm ftable, with plenty of litter. 

(g) Ub. ill c. Ivv. 
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The authors of the Maijon Ruftique advifcs (/>), 
that the next day after bleeding the horfe, a fomen- 
tation be made of emollient and aromatic ftrengthen- 
ing plants boiled in lees of wine, or beer, and that 
the whole body of the horfe be rubbed with thefe 
plants, whilft they arc warm, till it is thoroughly 
wet ; and that the loins, belly, and neck, as well as 
the reft of the body, be anointed with a mixture of 
one part of honey and three parts of ointment of el- 
der, or populion ; rubbing it ftrongly in with the 
hand, that it may penetrate the fkin. This done, the 
horfe fhould be covered with a cloth dipt in the warm 
fomentation, and doubled, and another covering 
fhould be put over this, tying it on with one or two 
furcingles. The horfe fhould remain in this conditi- 
on twenty-four hours, and then be fomented, ribb- 
ed, &c. again, twice. Thefe fomentations being 
finifhed,"a warm covering muft be continued, left 
the horfe catch cold, and he fhould then have an 
opening glyfter, and the next morning a purging 
medicine ; continuing to wafh his head and neck, 
and alfo to rince his mouth, with the decoction. 

" For food, put into a pail of water about half a 
bufhel of barley-meal coarfly ground, ftir it well 
about, and then let it fettle. When the heavieft parts 
have fubfided to the bottom of the pail, pour the 
thin part off into another pail, for the horfe to drink, 
and give him what remained at the bottom of the firft 
pail, at three different times in the day, mixing\vith 
it a due quantity of crude antimony. If he refufes to 
eat it alone, fome oats may be mixed with it, in or- 
der to accuftom him to it ; leffening daily the quan- 
tity of the oats, till he eats the barley by itfelf. This 
fhould be repeated daily. He muft have reft for 
forrie time, and be fed with the beft hay, or grafs, 
according to the feafon of the year. In fpring, there 
there is nothing better than new grafs, especially lu- 

(b) Tome 1. p. 238. 
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cerne ; and the quantity fhould be proportioned to 
his degree of thriving. In about three weeks, he 
will begin to mend remarkably ; and then he may be 
returned to his former food. In winter, when there 
is nothing but hay, it may be fprinkled with water 
in which honey has been diflblved, in fuch proporti- 
on that he may take from half a pound to a pound 
of honey each day ; and he lhould likewife take dai- 
ly at the fame time one of the proportions of antimo- 
ny before direfted. Some add diced liquorice to the 
hay inftead of honey. When the horfe begins to 
drink freely,, it is a fign that he is on the recovery." 

Of the Surfeit and Mange. 

Thedifeafe very improperly termed by us a for- 
feit, is a leflir degree of what Vegetius (i) calls the 
elepbantmfis, from the refemblance which the horfe's 
fkin then bears to the hide of an elephant. The 
figns of it are, " a burning itch over the whole bo* 
dy y efpecially in the back ; it falls off in fcales ; in- 
flamed pimples break out in the noftrils, head, and 
feet ; or rough and rugged fores frequendy arife. 
Thefe fymptoms are preceded by a loofenefs; the 
horfe grows lean, has a hard cough, and the mouth 
and tongue are rough and dry ; yet his appetite does 
not fail him. This diforder generally proves deftruc- 
tive to foals when they are weaned/* 

Quite ftmilar to the above is alfo Mr. Bartlet's de- 
fcription of this difeafe. " A horfe, fays he (£), is 
faid to be furfeited, when his coat (tares and looks 
rufty and dirty, though proper means have not been 
wanting to keep him clean : the fkin is full of fcales 
and dander, that lays thick and mealy among the 
hair, and is conftantly fupplied with a frefh fuccefli- 
on of the fame. Some horfes have hurdes of various 
fizes, like peas- or tares : fome have dry fixed fcabs 

[i) Lih. J. c. ix. (k) Gentleman's Fanieiy, p. 170. 
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all over their limbs and bodies ; others a moifture, at- 
tended with heat and inflammation ; the humours 
being fo fharp, and violently itching, that the horfes 
rub fo inceflantly, as to make themfelves raw. Some 
have no eruptions at all, but an unwholefome look, 
and are dull, fluggifh, and lazy ; fome appear only 
hide-bound ; others have flying pains and lamenefs, 
refembling a rheumatifm : fo that in the furfeits of 
horfes, we have almofl all the different fpecies of the 
fcurvy, and other chronical diftempers. 

u The wet furfeit (/), which is no more than a 
moid running fcurvy, appears on different parts of 
the body of a horfe, attended fometimes with great 
heat and inflammation ; the neck often fwells fo in 
one night's time, that great quantities of a hot briny 
humour iflue forth, which, if not allayed, will be 
apt to colled on the poll or withers, and produce the 
poll-evil or fiftula. This difeafe alfo frequently at- 
tacks the limbs, where it proves obftinate, and hard 
to cure • and in fome horfes it fhews itfelf fpring and 
fall." • * 

Of this lad kind feemsalfo to be the difeafe which 
Veg£tius, or at leaft his tranflator (w), terms the 
farcimiwus diftemper. In this, the horfe's fides and 
hips, his genitals and efpecially his joints, together 
with, frequently his whole body, are fubjett to ga- 
therings and fwellings, and as faft as they are afluag- 
ed or removed, others fucceed. The horfe takes 
his meat and drink as ufual, but yet grows lean. 

He remarks («), that unlkilful artifts are here in a 
hurry to take away blood ; but that this method is re- 
pugnant to the diftemper, becaufe it leflens what 
ftrength the horfe has left. He allows, indeed, that 
it may be of fome fervice in the beginning, to pre- 
vent an increafe of the diforder ; or in the end, when 
the horfe's ftrength begins to return ; and he difedts, 
that the blood taken away be mixed with vinegar, 
and the body rubbed with it. 

(/) Cent Fair. p. 173. (m) Book I. c. <vii. (n) Id. ib. 
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The common practice however is to begin with 
i bleeding, and then to open the body with a purging 

\ I * medicine. — From what has been faid of fea-falt, fea- 
/ water appears to be here a very proper purge, and 

f • fhould therefore be made ufe of by thofe who are 
within reach of it. They who are not, maydiflblve 
that fait in water, by boiling them together. If it is 
given warm, the water may then fufpend a fufficient 
quantity, viz. two ounces ; but if it is fuffered to 
cool, the fait will fubfide. Glauber fait may be given 
for the fame purpofe, with the addition of twt) drams 
of jalap to quicken it, and repeated once a week, or 
as often as neceflary. The horfe fhould take daily, 
either the antimony prepared with nitre, or the aethi- 
ops mineral ; and his food fhould be green grafs, es- 
pecially lucerne, if the feafon permits, 
f If thediforder does not give way to this method* 

recdurfe may be had to fome mercurjal application 
externally. The mod effectual in all cutaneous erup- 
tions is a folution of corrofive fublimate in brandy, a 
pint of which will .fufpend half an ounce of the fub- 
limate ; and the folution may be weakened by the 
addition of water, to any degree found neceflary - 9 
though this will feldom be required. The (kin fhould 
be quite cleared of fcurf and fcales before the foluti- 
on is rubbed on the parts aflfefted. In order to fof- 
ten fcabs or fcales which adhere, they fhould be well 
anointed with any ointment mixed with flower of 
brimftone ; for this is found to be of Angular efficacy 
in all eruptions. 

In a mangy horfe, the fkin is generally thick and 
foil of wrinkles, efpecially about the mane, the loins, 
and the tail ; and the little hair that remains in thofe parts 
ftands almoft always ftrait out, or is briftly : the ears 
are commonly naked and without hair ; the eye and 
eye-brows are the fame ; and when it aftedts the 
limbs, it gives them the fameafpedt : yet the Ikin is 
not raw, nor does it peel off, as in the hot inflamed 
furfeit (<?). 

{«) Bart let, /. 174. 

Where 
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Where this diftemper has been caught by infedtion, 
it is very eafily cured, if taken in time ; and I would 
recommend the fulphur ointment as raoft effectual 
for that purpofe, rubbed in every day. The way of 
making it is thus : Take live fulphur, or flowers of . 
the fame, half a pond, crude fal ammoniac ^one 
ounce, and hogs-lard a fufficient quantity to form in- 
to an ointment. To purify the blood, give antimo- 
ny finely powdered and fulphur, before rubbing, and 
for fome time after ; or, in place of that, the aethi- 
ops mineral. 

When this diforder is owing to poverty of bloody 
the diet muft be mended, and the horfe properly in- 
dulged with hay and corn. 

Nearly a-kin to the foregoing diforders are mallan- 
ders, greafe, fcratcbes> crown-fcab^ and fuch like com- 
plaints. The remedy forthefe, fays Mr. Ofmer (p), 
te warm fomentations applied to the parts - 9 good rub- 
bing of the limbs is alfo necefTary ; and a poultice 
made of rye-meal and milk is a proper application to 
fore heels. Sometimes, the habit of body requires 
being altered ; in which cafe, fuch of the alterative 
medicines before dire&ed (q) as are fuited to the dif- 
- orders, or general temperament of the body, will be 
found ferviceable. In fuperficial fores difcharging 
an acrid thin ichor, the folution of fublimate applied 
to the part, at the removal of the poultices, has fome- 
times very* good effefts : and if the fungus has rifen 
high, the knife, or a cauftic, is much eaTier and bet- 
ter than the acid fpiritsufed by farriers* 
Mr. Ofmer (r) inftances a very ftrong proof of the 



when, fpeaking from his own obfervation and inqui- 
ry, he aflures us, that the horfes which are conftantly 
ufed at Margate, in Kent, to draw people who want 
to bathe, a little way out into the fea, in a machine 
contrived for that purpofe^ and which are accuftomed 
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tb ftand in the fait water almoft every day, for four, 
five, or fix hours together, are Aire to be cured of 
whatfoever ulcers or cutaneous diforders they might 
have when they firft fat about this work ; at leaft in 
all fuch parts as the water can reach. 

» B 

Of the Farcy. 

The diftinguifhing mark of the Farcy is a cording 
of the veins, and the appearance of fmall tumours in 
feveral parts of the body. 

Mr. Bartlet (s) deems this diftempereafy of cure 
when it appears on the head only, and efpecially 
when it is feated in the cheeks and forehead ; becaufe 
the blood veflels there are fmall : but he holds it to 
be more difficult when it affedts the lips, the noftrils, 
the eyes, and the kernels under the jaws, and other 
foft and loofe parts, efpecially if the neck-vein be- 
comes corded. When the farcy begins on the out- 
fide of the (boulder or hip, the cure is feldom diffi- 
cult : but when it rifes on the plate-vein, and that 
vein fwells much and becomes corded, and when the 
glands or kernels under the arm-pit are affeftcd, it is 
hard to cure ; but dill more fo when the crural veins 
in the infide of the thigh are corded, and befet with 
buds, as they are here called, meaning fmall tu- 
mours, which affedt the kernels of the groin, and 
the cavernous body of the yard. When the fancy 
begins on the patterns or lower limbs, it often be- 
comes very uncertain of cure, unlefs a ftop be put to 
it in time ; for the fwelling in thofe dependent parts 
grows fo exceflively large in fortie conftitutions, and 
the limbs are fo much disfigured thereby with foul 
fores and callous ulcerations, that fuch a horfe is fel- 
dom afterwards fit for any thing but the meanel^ 
drudgery : but it is always a promifing fign, where- 
ever the farcy happens to be fituated, if it fpreads no 

(*) Page 179. 

Q_ farther. 
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farther. It ufually affedts only one fide at a time ; 
jbut when it pafies over to the other, it (hews great 
-malignity : when it arifes on the fpines, it is for the 
moft part dangerous, and is always more fo to horfes 
that are fat and full of blood, than to thofe that are 
in a moderate cafe. When the farcy is epidemical, 
as fometimes happens, itrifes on feveral parts of the 
body at once, forms nafty foul ulcers, and makes a 
profufe running of greenifh bloody matter from both 
hoftrils ; and toon ends in a miferable rot." Mr. Of- 
mer thinks it contagious. 

M. Bourgelat fays (/), that a deco&ion of the 
woods, viz. guaiacum and faflafras, antimony, pow- 
der of vipers, with fome mercurial preparations, are 
looked upon as fo many fpecifics in this difeafe. He 
alfo confirms a fad related in the Philofophical Tranf- 
aftions, that hemlock, when green, or in powder in 
the winter, will cure it, even when its bad appear- 
ance outwardly feems not to leave any profpecl of 
fuccefs. Mr. Markham recommends the roots of the 
cotton broad white leaved thiftle cut in fhives, and 
given with oats, as a remedy that will heal without 
all fail, if it be given conftantly for three weeks. 

Mr. Ofmer (u) advifes, that " when fwellings fall 
on any part, which is no uncommon fymptom in 
this diforder, a poultice made with an emollient fo- 
mentation, thickened with oatmeal; be applied twice 
a day*; and when the (kin breaks, or buds of fprout- 
ing ftelh appear on any part, fuch are to be touched 
with a rag dipt incorrofive fpirit of fait, ftrong fpi- 
rit of nitre, aqua fortis, or any fuch kind of medi- 
cine." — I cannot help thinking, that a dry cauftic, 
which is more eaftly kept within bounds, is a better 
application. : , 

Whatever method of cure is followed, it is ad- 
visable to begin with bleeding, and fome cooling 

(/) 'Ecole, ycterinaire, Matiere Medic ale, p. 135. 
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phyfic, giving the alterative medicine on the iftfeixne- 
diate days. Long pra&ice has given antimony the 
preference td almoft every other medicine: but per- 
haps die setbiops mineral is rather more efficacious, as 
appears by the cafes mentioned in the article of Glan- 
ders. Sulphur is ajfo recorpmended to be added to 
the antimony. Whatever rpercurial preparation is 
adminiftered her^, it (hould be given only as an al- 
terative. Turhith, which Mr. Gibfon recommends, 
is fometimes very violent in it's operations, and what 
is very remarkable, the dofe given makes very litde 
difference in the operation, as fix grains will operate 
on a man as violently as thirty. A phyfical gentle- 
man, worthy qf credit, allures me, that the larger 
dofe is fometimes the mild^ft in it's operation, efpe- 
ciaJly if given in a bolus with balfam Tolu ; and yet 
though mila ip it's operation, is fopietimes very ef- 
ficacious in the cure of venereal eruptions or ulcers. 
Whether the fame may happen in the farcy, may be 
a matter of future experiment. Soap, or any alkali, 
decornpofes it, and reduces it to the ftate of quick- 
filver. 

When, . by improper applications, or through ne- 
gleft, a farcy has fpread, increafed, and long refitt- 
ed the medicines abqve recommended; if frefli buds 
are contiiuuayy fprouting forth, while the old ones 
remain foul and : illrCoi\ditioned ; if they rife on the 
fpines of the.hpakand loins ; if the horfe grows 
hide-bound, and runs at t|ie nofe ; if abfeefles are 
formed in the flefliy parts, between the interfaces of 
the large mufejes ; if hisjeyes look dead and lifelefs; 
if he forfakes his, food, and fcours often, artd his ex- 
crements appear thin and of a blackilh colour ; if 
the plate or thaghtvein continues large and corded 
after firing, and other proper applications ; thefe 
fymtoms, as Mr. J5ar.tlet very properly remarks (#), 
denote the diftemper to have penetrated internally, 

(x) Page 197. 

Qj. and 
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and that it will degenerate into an incurable cort- 
fumption: it is alfomoft probable, thatthe wholemafs 
of fluids is fo vitiated, as to be beyond the power of 
art to remedy.— Cuftom has improperly given the 
name of water-farcy to dropfical complaints. Thefe 
may be either an a/cites, or other water contained in 
the belly ; an anafarca, or water contained in the 
adipofe membrane all over the body ; or d.ftindtwa- 
try tumours in particular parts of the body In cale 
the water is contained in the belly, Vegetiusfj) advifes 
to tap the horfe, as is pradifed on man, and let the 
water out by a pipe. After the water is drawn off, 
he direds that fome grains of fait be put into the 
wound, to prevents it's healing up j and that on the 
fecond or third day the pipe be again introduced to 
draw off the remaining water, till the parts are dry. 
In the anafarca, the back, the fides, and often the 
whole body, are inflated, as well as the belly. In 
this cafe, flight fcarifications on the mfide of the legs 
and thighs, and in the fkin of the belly, on each fide 
of the (heath, will often carry off that load of water 
in a fpeedy and furprifing manner. Similar fcar.nca- 
tions will alfo relieve the oedematous fwellings in 
particular parts of the body. 

While thefe operations are performed externally 
internal medicines are alfo neceflary, to carry oft 
any remains of the diforder, both by urine and ftool. 
For this purpofe, half an ounce of jalap well rubbed 
with an ounce of nitre, and given in a ball, is very 
proper, and on the intermediate days the following 
decocYion: Take one ounce of nitre two drams of 
fauills ifl powder, inner bark of elder and chamo- 
mile flowers, of each a handful, and two ounces of 
juniper-berries > boil them in a quart of water, and 
give a pint of this nrght and morning. Vegetius re- 
commends radhhes with their leaves to be given as 
food, becaufe they will both purge and warm the 

(y) Lib. II. ft xxv. 
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blood. The cure may be completed by giving fuch 
thingsas the following ball anddeco&iontoftrength- 
en the body. Take an ounce of Jefuits bark, and , 
half an ounce of filings of iron, and make them into 
two balls, to be taken night and morning, drinking 
after each a pint of the following-decoftion. Take 
gentian and zedoary of each half an ounce, chamo- 
mile flowers and centuary, of each an handful, of 
juniper-berries pounded, a handful ; boil them in a 
quantity of water fufficient to yield a quart of drain- 
ed liquor. 

Vegetius(zJ fpeaks of the Tympany as a difeafe 
incident to horfes. The belly of the animal fwells 
like that of one affedted with thedropfy, andhisneck 
becomes differ than ufual ; but neither his tefticlesnor 
his legs fwell. He advifes, to anoint the belly with 
hot afhes and melted fuet, to fwathe the horfe with 
bandages, and to give him warm drinks in wine and 

oil. » . 

» * • - < i > ♦ 
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' : SEC T. VIIL 

Of Diforders of t 0e Feet. 

V • ' - : .. . . 

LAMENESS/is often brought on horfes by a falfe 
*ftep, which, when negledted, renders the liga- 
ments or the nut-bone ufelefs, and the cartilages be^ 
comeoflified^ An inflammatiQn from this caufe is dif- 
tinguHhed by a fwelling on the coronet, and a great 
pain when the finger is pulhed againft it. 

In this cafe, the befl way is to pare the outer fide 
till .it becomes thin and flexible, to pare alfo the cruft 
or the hoof down as low *s poffible, fo that every 
part be thin, even until the foot bleeds, and then 



(z) Ub. 111. f . www., 
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to ufe emollient fomentations and poultices round 
the foot and coronet, by which means the inflamed 
pans will be relieved, when the thicknefs and ftric- 
ture of the cruft has been taken away. 

This fhews how rightly fportfmeii ad, when, to 
prevent the inflammation, and guard againft the in- 
duration and enlargement of the ligamentous pr.rrs, 
and of the integuments of the fetlock joint, the con- 
ference of repeating violence, they eaufe thv emits 
of the horfe, after hard riding, to be well fomented 
with flannels dipt in warm water, or a decoction of 
emollient herbs, and then Come warm flannel cloths 
or rollers to be moderately bound thereon for the cn- 
fuing night, and afterwards to be treated *s direcl- 
cd for ftrains. 

When any extraneous body, fuch as a nail, thorn 
gravel, &c. has pafled into a horfe's foot, it fhou'd 
be got out as foon as poffible, and the foot fhould 
then be covered with a poultice or other mild appli- 
cation : but if it be fufpecled, from the degree of 
pain, or difcharge of matter, that any thing remains 
behind, the fole fhould be pared as thin as poflible, 
and the hole fhould be enlarged , that it may be drawn 
out with a pair of pincers, or bfe difcharged by di- 
geftion. If this fhould not fucceed, but the lame- 
nefs continues, Nvkh a difcha£ge 6f thin, bloody, or 
(linking matter, the wound muft be opened to the 
bottom, and then dreffed witha warth' flig&tivejf 
The fame directions ftiotild be followed wh&n thi 
foot 'haS been pricked infhoeirtg. '-■<'. >: ! '.urem 

If the nail peftetrats to the joiht of the foot, where 
matter fnay be formed, kfld by it% foflg cohtifrinmce 
putrify, fo as to eroele the'^rtilagesdf the joint, the 
cafe is incurable: knd fo it likewife is T if theiiail 
has paired up to the nut^bone, 'becaufe thrsiitrie bone, 
cannot exfoliate, and the c&rtHftginoiis part bf it is 
deftroyed the moment it is Jnjtittedr id i 

If any extraneous body has brought on great in- 
flammation, fo that afu^puratton knVift enfue, the fole 

fhould 
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fhould be fo far opened as t6 giye free vent to the 
matter; or, if the pain increafes, the fole mud be 
drawn ; but this fhould never be without manifeft 

neeeffity. 

A fund- crack, as it is called, is a ( cleft on the out- 
fide of the hoof. If it remains a ftraight line down- 
wards, and penetrates through the boney part of the 
hoof, it is difficult to cure ; but if it pafles througlt 
the ligament that unites the hoof widi the coronet,, it 
is apt to caufe a fuppuration under the hoof, which is 
very dangerous. When the crack only penetrates 
the hoof, without touching the ligament, it may ea>- 
fily^be cured, by rafping the edges fmopth, and then 
applying a mild digeftive: but if there is a hoi Ipw 
under the hoof, thie hoof muft be rafped away as far 
as the hollow reaches orr aft fides. 

/i quit tor is an abfcefs formed bettoeen the hair 
and the hoof, ufaally on the. infide quarter of d 
horfe's foot. It often arifes from treads of bhii(es, 
or from gravel lodged about the cotorfet 1 . ' If i t is fu- 
perficial, it is eafilj cured : bait ^ the matter forms 
kfelf a lodgment under the Boof >r part of thehpofmuft 
be taken away;, ff the quarter df ! the hoof is taken 
away, the foot fcldom gets quite found again. If, 
5y the lodgmtent of the matter * : tl^e^ coffin or foot- 
bone is injured 1 , the opening muft be enlarge^ and 
the fleih deftroyed, fo that the bone may exfoliate, 
its before dire&eid in the ciire of ulcers wijh cafies. 
During the cure, the foot (Hbuld be kept very eafy 
by foft applications ; and care fhould be taken not 
to fuffer the rifingof proud flefh, becaufe this would 
prevent a firm and found healing. 

Mr. Ofmer (a) direds, as a proper method of 
proceeding when the crifisof a fever falls on the feet, 
on this or any other occafion, to cut them off round 
and fhort at the toe, till the blood appears, and with 
a drawing-knife to fcore the hoof all round longitu- 

Page. 160. 
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dinally, at proper diftances, quite to the quick, bs- 
ginning a little below the coronary ring, and conti-« 
nuing on to the end of the foot or toe becaufe by 
this means the new hoof will be the more at liberty 
to pufli itfelf out, and the matter to be difcharged. 
The parts fliould be drafted with fome undtuous me- 
dicine, and the whole foot wrapped up with an emol- 
lient poultice. By thefe means, he fays, the feet 
will often become as good and as found as ever. 

He remarks farther on this method of fcoring the 
foot longitudinally, that it is of late come much into 
pradtice, with an intent to cure lamenefs arifing from 
the contracted form of the foot - 9 and that this, tor 
gether with the hqrfe's being turned to grafs, does in 
fadt expand the foot for a time ; but that when thefe 
{borings are quite grown out, and the horfe is tafcen 
to houfe, the foot fo treated foon returns again to its 
primitive natural contracted ftate, and he becomes 
aa lame as he was before. 

When, in confequence of great inflammation, 
tending to fuppuration, it is absolutely neceflary to 
draw the fole, as is fometimes the cafe, the foot 
fliould be fuffered to bleed : or if the fole be fo loof- 
ened by an impofthumation as to fall off from the 
bone, in either of thefe cafes, on the removal of the 
hoof, a boot of leather, with a ftrong fole, fliould be 
laced about the pattern, bolftering the foot with foft 
flax f that the tread may be eafy. The fungus is to 
be kept down, and the pure to be compleated as al- 
ready direfted. :;: ; _ ^ 
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SECT. IX. 



Of Venomous Bites. 

I CANNOT here do better than quote what may 
relate to this fubjeCt, from the learned Dr. Mead's 
Treati fe on the bite of a mad dog (a). 

" I am of opinion, fays that great phyfician, that 
the wound fhould be enlarged, and drefled with 
black bafilicon, adding thereto a fmall quantity of 
red precipitate as a digeftive ; for it may be of ad- 
vantage to have a drain continued from the part. 

tfc There are two or three internal remedies recom- 
mended I think upon rational grounds. The firft is, 
the aihes of the river craw-fifti. Thefe were pre- 
pared by burning the filh alive upon a copper-plate, 
with a fire made of the cuttings of twigs of the 
white briony. A large fpoonful or two of the calcin- 
ed powder was given every day for forty days toge- 
ther, either alone, or mixed with a fmall portion of 
gentian root and frankirtcenfe. 

" Another medicine is the fponge of the dog-rofe, 
which is celebrated as an antidote againft this and 
other animal poifons. The plant alyffum, or mad- 
wort, had its name given it by the antients, from its 
great efficacy againft this madncfs. To them may 
be added garlic, agrimony, and oxylapathum. 

" Now it is remarkable that all thefe Remedies are 
powerful diuretics, and the fureft remedies in all ages 
againft this venom have t>een fuch as provoke a great 
difcharge by urine. Reflecting upon this, I thought 
it might be right to give to the public a courfe eafily 
to be purfued, which, by preventing the fever for a 

(*) 7he MedicalW$rks of t>t:^ard Mead, ^ edit. 1762,^.86. 
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long time after the bite, and conftantly provoking 
thisevacuation, might fecure the patient from dan- 
ger. The method is this : 

4t Let the patient [we wilt here fuppofe the horfe} 
be blooded plentifully. Take of the herb a(h-co- 
loured ground liverwort (lichen cinereus terrcftris) 
cleaned, dried, and powdered, two ounces (half an 
ounce for a man), and of black pepper powdered an 
ounce ; mix ttefe well together, and divide the pow- 
der into four do(es r one of which rauft be taken evcary 
morning fading, for four morning^ fucceflively, in 
half a pi rut df cow's milk. warm. After thefe four 
dofes are taken, the horfe muft be plunged into cold 
water every morning falling for a month. After this 
he muft be put in three times a. week for a fortoijght 
longer. Salt-water, where it Am be conveniently 
come at, is preferred for the purpofe of bathing." 

The following mercurial method having been 
found fuccefsful both in dogs and men, Mr. Bart- 
let* with very great propriety t recommends it for 
horfe% and indeed thinks it more to be depended on 
than moft others. Dr. James's account of it to 
the Royal Society * fFom which Mr, Bartletfs is bor- 
rowed, is to the following effz&j(a). 

u About Michaelmas 1731, Mr. Floyer, q£ 
Hamyfhire, complained to Dr. James, that he was 
afraid of a madaefc amemg his fox-hounds:; for that 
morning one had run mad in. his kennel: upon 
which the Do&qr to|<J him* he had believed that mer- 
cury would,, if tried, prove the beft remedy againft 
this infe&io?*. Mr* F.loyer neglected thisadvice till 
the February following ; ^nd ja.die meaa tiorie tri- 
ed the medicine in Bates'0 ; iaifpep&ry, ctototoMily. 
known by the rwitf of the pewtflrrnaedicine, afc alfo 
every thing elfe that xrt$ j^^mfi&iod to him by 
©djer fportfmen, but td nor purppfe for fortie of his 
hounds ran mad aJmoft wdry daiy after bunting. 

(«) Martlet, p< 318, and iW^/A^W fr*nf<*3i<m, r N*. 
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Upon this he took his hounds to the fea % and had 
every one of them dipt into the fait water ^ and at 
his return he carried his dog* to another gentleman's 

kennel, fix miles diftant from his own. Yet not- 
withstanding this precaution, he loft fix or feven 
couple of dogs in a fortnight's time. At length, in 
February, Mr. Floyer tried the experiment which 
the Do&orhad recommended, upon two hounds that 
w^re mad, and both very far gone. They refufed 
food of all forts, particularly fluids, flavered much, 
and had all the fymptoms of a hydrophobia to a 
great degree | that night he gave to each of the two 
dogs twelve grains of titfpeth mineral, which vomit- 
ed and purged them gently : twenty-four hours at-' 
ter this, he gave to eachot them twenty-four grains, 
and after the fame interval, he gave for t\ -eight more 
to each : the dogs falivated very much, and loon 
after lapped warm milk : at the end of twenty-four 
hours more, he repeated to one dog twenty. fonr 
grains more, and omitted it to the other • the "dog 
that took this raft dole, lay upon- the ground, fkK- 
vated extremely, was "in great *gdnktf, and had ail 
the fymptoms of Y falivation ttfifcd too high; but 
got through it : the other rekpild and died. 

To all the reft of the pack he gave feven grains 
of turpeth for the ftrftdote, twelve for the fecond 
dofe, at twenty-four hours diftance, which was To- 
Plated every other day for fome little tune. The. 
method was repealed, at the two or three fucceedinp 

lis and changes of the moon : from this time he 
loft not another hound ; and though feveral after- 
wards were bit bv ft range dogs, the'turpcth alwa\s 
prevented any ill conferences. : 

tc The Dodtor and his friends tried the feme 
thing upon a great mnnv dogs, arid It never failed 
in any one inftance though dogs bit at the fam« 
time and by the faille dogs, ran mad, aftcrmoft 
other medicine's had been tried." The fame m*^ 
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thod may 9 very properly, as Mr. Bartlet obferves, 
be pradtifed in giving this medicine to a horfe, on- 
ly increafing the quantity to two fcruples, or half a 
drachm each dofe. 

The following recipe has long been in great ef- 
teem, and is thought by fome to be an infalliable 
cure for the bite of a mad dog. Indeed it cannot 
but be of fervice in all venomous bites. 

" Take fix ounces of rue ; Venice treacle, gar- 
lic, and tin fcraped, of each four ounces ; boil them 
in two quarts of ale over a gentle fire to the confump-> 
tion of half ; (train the liquor off from the ingredi- 
ents, and give the horfe four or five ounces of it 
every morning fading." 

The ingredients may be beaten together in a 
mortar, and applied daily to the wound as a poul- 
tice. 

Horfes, when feeding or lying down, may of- 
fend poifonous creatures, and ate therefore liable to 
be bit or (lung by them. Of thefe the viper is the 
moft frequent in this country, and that whofe bite 
is the moft dangerous. Whatever will cure it's bite 
will therefore cure any lefs venomous one. For this 
reafon, I (hall here again take Dr. Mead for my 
guide. That excellent phyfician lays great ftrefs on 
fucking the wound ; but that cannot well be done 
in a horfe. The cupping-glafs feems the next fuc- 
cedaneum ; though the Do&or feems to hint that 
the fpittle has fome fhare in the cure ; and remarks, 
that whoever fucks the wound, ought to was his 
mouth well before-hand with warm oil, and hold 
fome of this in his mouth while the fudlion is per- 
forming, to prevent any inflammation of the lips and 
tongue by the heat of thepoifon. , ■ , • 

f To confirm this practice!,", continues the Doc^- 
tor, " I have been affured by an ingenious furgeon, 
who lived in Virginia, that die Indians there cure 
the bite of the rattle- fnake by fucking the wound v 
and taking immediately a large quantity of a decoc- 
tion 
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tion of Seneca rattte-lhake root, which vomits plen- 
tifully, and laying to the part the fame root chewed. 

" As to any other external management, I think 
it can avail but little •, fince it cannot prevent the 
fudden communication of the poifon to the nerves. 

Burning the part with a hot iron is of no ufe. 
Dry fait upon the wound, recommended by Celfus, 
promifes fomewhat more ; and not much more is to 
be faidof the remedy of our viper-catchers, in which 
they place fo much confidence, as to be no 
more afraid of a bite than of a common punfture. 
This is no other than the expungia viperina (fat of vi- 
pers) rubbed into the wound " — of the good effe&s 
of which he, however, then gives fome inftances. 

-Some writers conclude, that the efficacy of this 

application arifes only from it's unctuous quality, and 
that therefore oil will have the effect. I do not know 
that this has yet been fufficiently afcertained : but 
when there is no viper's fat at hand, it is furely 
worth trial. 

Dr. Mend adds (t), that if the patient [read here 
,the horfe] be faintand otherwife difordered, heftiould 
be wrapped up warm, and made to take fome cor- 
dial medicines, particularly about an ounce of Ra- 
leigh's confection, and a drachm of fait of vipers, 
or for want of this, of fait of hartftiorn, given in 
warm wine. A very good remedy in this cafe like- 
wife is, as Mr. Bartlet advifes (</), where it can be 
afforded for a horfe, half an ounce of mufk, and as 
much cinnabar, fo ftrongly recommended in bites 
of poifonous animals. 

Vegc tius (e) gives the following figna of a horfe's 
having been wounded by a poifonous animal. H« 
loaths his food, drags his feet, and when brought 
forth, he lies or falls down at every ftep, a corrupt- 
ed matter flows from his noftrils, there is a weight 
and heavinefs in his head, fo that he hangs it down 

t * « 

(c) Page 46. {d) Page 317. (e) Lib. III. c. Ixxvii. 
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to the ground, and the ftrength of his whole body 
foife, corrupted matter iffues out of .the wound, and 
if fihe viper be pregnaat, the horfe's whole body 
breaks out, and fwdis fo as to be like to burffc. 

The ufe of oil externally, in cafes of this kind, 
was well known to the antients, and certainly is yery 
right. 

Horfes, in drinking, fometumes fwallow leeches, 
may faften <wi the fauces, or in the aefapha- 
gua, foae to be s>irt>of reach; and in this cafe it is 
advifedto pour warm oil down the throat, as a means 
©f making *hem quit their hold. They may alfo- 
fciraHow fpidei$,in their hay, or cither venomous crea- 
tures, hon's dung, &c. which, Vegetius fays (/}, 
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gripes, and,alharih cough. To remedy this, he di- 
m&s, to bruifcitwo ounces . of parfley-feed, and mix 
it with.a pint:of Aid wine and half a pint of honey, 
to be poured down the horfe's throat ; afterwards 
walking him, gently , about till this moves his belly. 
If /the vtoje&ee of tihe.pam (hould occafiona fwelling 
knany part of she body, or a ffciffnefs of the joints 
ttfobs, take a pound of hay-henries, half a pound 
of nitre, a quaut of vinegar, and apint of oil, mix 
and warm thfan upon the fine, and anoint him with 
:k in, a warn* pkce, nibbing him heartily againft the 
hair. This repeated for; three days, will, by making 

hkaiwQat, certainly cuseMm, fays Vegetius. 

> » « ■« , 

(/) Lib. in. c. Ixw. 
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SECT. 



X. 



Of the Arthritis. 



VEGETIUS (a) gives the following defcriptio* 
of a difeafe in horfes fimilar to the rbeumatifm 
in men. The horfe will be lame in his joints, as if 
he had received fome injury on them, with this diffe- 
rence, that a hurt is fixed to a place, but in this ail- 
ment he will be Jame fometimes in his fore, and fome- 
times in his hind-feet, die coronets and knees will be 
fometimes fwelled, or the fkin be bound faft to the 
bones, the fpine becomes ftiffl his hair ftands onead^ 
and he grows carelefs of his food. 

He orders, " that blood be taken away from the 
neck, then thoroughly mixed with very (harp vine- 
gar, and the horfe's body, efpecially where the pain 
is, to be well rubbed therewith. Blood (hould alfo 
be taken from the veins neareft to the parts affedted, 
and this, after being mixed with vinegar, cummin- 
feed, fait, &c. is alfo to be rubbed wherever thete 
appears a tumour. Then take centuary, worm- 
wood, fow-fennel, mother of thyme, betony, faxi- 
frage, round birthwort, and faggapen, of $ach equal 
quantiititfs, which reduce to powder. Give a large 
fpowful of the powder every day in a draught of 
warm water, if the horfe is fevcrifh, or in a pint of 
wine if he is free from a fever." 

He likewife defcribes a dittemper which he thinks 
analagpDus to the gout in man (b). ik The horfe, in 
thi$ cafe, can neither ftand nor walk, and if he is 
cpmpeU^d to move, he hobbles, and often throws 
himfelf 4pwn. By reafon of this pain he does not 
digefl: his food, a&d therefore becomes ill-favoured j 



{a) Lik. I. c. vs. b. xiii. 



(f ) lib. II. wL 

his 
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his body will be hot, his veins fwelled, his yard hang- 
ing down, and his dung will ftick to his feet, be- 

caufe of his too great heat. He orders repeated 

bleedings in fmall quantities, and gentle exercife in 
a dry place till the horfe fweats, and rubbing. Let 
his drink be warm water mixed with powdered nitre 
and wheat-meal : let him be purged, to carry off the 
noxious humours ; and give him green grafs for his 
food, or, if this be wanting, hay fprinkled with ni- 
tre. Give him alfo an infufion of the flower of frank- 
incenfe in wine, half a pint for three mornings run- 
ning. If none of thefe things are of benefit to him, 
let him be gelded, and he will be free from his dif- 
temper, for the gout feldom afflifts eunuchs.'* 



SECT. XI. 

Of Gelding. 

I Place this operation here, becaufe the performing 
of it generally falls to the lot of the farrier or 
horfe-doftor. It is attended with very little danger 
whilft horfes are young. The legs of the creature 
intended to be caftrated are tied with ropes, he is 
then thrown on his back, and the fcrotum , or purfe, 
is opened lengthwife with an incifion-knife, fo that 
the fpermatic cord or veflels are laid bare. The tef- 
ticles being then ^turned out, a thread well waxed, 
and preffed a little flattifti, that it may not cut 
through, is tied round the fpermatic cord, aifd the 
tefticle is cutoff, leaving about a quarter of an inch 
of the cord below the ligature. The whole is then 
drefled up with dry lint, and over all is put a large 
pledget of tow covered with any ointment, that the 
fcrotum may remain in a foft and cafy fituation. If 
no accident happens, it need not be looked at till the 

third 
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third or fourth day, when the fore will tye digefted, 
and it fhould then be drelfed every day till the liga- 
ture falls off, after which it is to be cured as a com- 
mon wound. In old ftallions this operation is fome- 
times attended with inflammation, &c. in which cafe 
it is to be treated as before dire&ed for an inflamma- 
tory wound. 'Twere needlefs to obferve, that the 
horfe fhould be kept on a cooling diet during the 
whole of this time. 

The moft proper feafons for performing this ope- 
ration are fpring and autumn * great heat and great 
cold being equally unfavourable : and with regard to 
age, in fome countries horfes arecaftrated when they 
are not above a year, or eighteen months old, or as 
foonasthe tefticles are clearly difcernible on the out- 
fide ; but the moft general pradtice is, not to caftrate 
them till they are two, or even three years old, and 
this fome think the moft judicious way, becaufe the 
later they are caftrated, the more they retain of the 
mafculine qualities ; for it is certain that this opera- 
tion diminiflies confiderablytheirftrength, fpnit, and 
courage : but on the other hand they derive from it 
mildnefs, docility, and traf^abl^nefs. 

The Berfiafis, Arabians, and feveral other nations 
of the Eaft, never caftrate their horfes : but geldings 
are as common in China as they are in Europe. 



SEC T. XII. 

Of Sboeijng. . ; m ' 

THIS being alfo a part of the farrier's bufinefs, 
it may. not be improper to obferve here, that, 
as the only intention in (hoeing horfes is to add 
ftrength to the hoof, and to prevent its being worn 
away by ft ones, grit, &c. efpecially upon hard 

R roads. 
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roads, it is fufficient that the (hoe be wide enough 
to defend the horny part, or rim of the hoof, beyond 
which it fhould not projedl, and to admit of being 
fattened on firmly with proper nails. By this means 
there being no hollow between the fhoe and the hoof, 
the horje will be lefs apt to pick up ftones than 
he is with the broad fhoes generally ufed. Care 
fhould alfo be taken not to pare away any more of 
the hoof than what is ragged and damaged, and 
confequently always to leave a fufficient breadth for 
the nails to go into without pricking the quick ; an 
accident by whi^h numbers or horfes are lamed, and 
ibmetimes inflammations are brought on, which fe- 
parate the whole hoof from the foot, juft as a whit- 
low will take the nail off from a finger or toe. For 
thefe inllrudions lam indebted to an eminent officer 
of our cavalry, all the horfes of whofe regiment are 
fhod upon the above principles. 

• • . * 

r . . .. .. ... 

■ . • 

•'•*».-, ' «• ... ^ 
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t 

FAR from deferving the contempt in which he ia 
generally held, the Afs is, in fad, one of the 
moil neceflary animals about a farm-houfe : he cofts 
hardly any thing to keep, and does a great deal of 
work, fuch as carrying corn to the mill, provifions 
to the market, or to labourers in the field, with num- 
berlefs other ufeful offices ; for, in proportion to his 
fize, he will carry a heavier load than perhaps any 
other animal. In fome countries too he i$ made to 
till the ground where the foil is light, to draw a cart, 
and even to ferve inftead of a hprle for riding poft : 

nor 
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nor is there any more eafy going, or (brer-footed 
creature. The milk of the female is an excellent 
0 medjcine to man, particularly in confumptive and 
gouty cafes ; and the (kin of thefe animals is rendered 
ferviceable and profitable, after they are dead; for 
of it, being very hard and very elaftic, are made 
drums, fieves, &c. The merit of the afs's-fkin 
pocket-books is well known; and in* many parts the 
peafants make good ftronsj fhoes of the tanned (kin 
of the afs's back. It it alfo with the hinder part of 
the afs's (kin that the Orientals make the Sagri (a) y 
which we call Shagreen t. The dung of afles is an 
excellent manure for ftrong or rttoift lands. 

Is it then, as M. de Buffdn compaffionately afks 
on this occafion (r), that men extend their contempt 
of thofe who ferve them too well and too cheaply, „ 
even to animals ? The horfe, continues he, is trained 
up, great care is taken of him, he is inftrufted and . 
ekercifed ; whilft the poor afs, left to the brutality 
of themfcaneftfervantandthe wantonnefs of children, 
inftead of improving, cannot but be a lofer by his 
education. Moft certainly, if he had not a large 
fund of good qualities, the manner in which he is 
treated would be fufficient to exhauft them all. He 
is the fport, the butt, the drudge of clowns, who, 
without the leaft thpught or concern, drive hijrr alpng 
with a cudgel, beating, over-loading, and tiring 
him. It is not remembered, that the afs would be, 
both in himfelf and for us, the moft ufeful, the moft 
beautiful, and moft diftinguiftied of animals, if there 
were no horfe in the world : he is the fecond, inftead 
of being the firft, and for that alone he is looked up- 
on as nothing : it is the comparifoft that degrades 
him : he is conijdered, he is judged of, not in him- 

(a) See 7W»«/* 7nw*/r, Tern, 11. p. 64. 

+ The beft is made with the (kin that covers the rump and 
bullocks of the wild afs< It is prepared in Syria, and comes to 
tis from Conftantinople- 

(0 Hijfgire Naturellc dt V AJne. 
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felf, but relatively to the horfe t we forget that he is 
an afs ; that he has all the qualities of his nature, ail 
the gifts annexed to his fpecies, and think only on ^ 
the figure and qualities of the horfe, which are want- 
ing in him, and which he could not have without ceaf- 

ing to be an afs. 

By his natural temper he is as humble, as patient, 
and as quiet, as the horfe is proud, fiery, and impe- 
tuous: he bears with firmnefs, and perhaps with 
courage, blows and chaftifements : he is fober both 
with regard to the quantity, and the quality of his 
food, contenting himfelf with the harfheft and moft 
difagreeable herbs, which the horfe and other animals 
difdain to touch. In water, indeed, he is very nice, 
drinking only of that which is perfeftly clear, and at 
brooks he is acquainted with : he is as temperate in 
his drinking as in his eating, and does not plunge 
his nofe into the water, from a fear, as is raid (A ot 
feeing the (hadow of his ears ; and to this alto fome, 
with great feemingreafon, impute his being Ids fub- 
*iea to the glanders than the horfe, as was before ob- 
served in treating of that animal * As no one be- 

\ " « I i ! . « ' . 

IJS Car dams, it Suitilitate, I. x. 

• Quadrwedsdonotalldrinkin the fame manner, though all 
are under the like neceflity of ftooping the.r heads to the water, 
wife they- cannot otherwife reach it ; the monkey and fome 
few others Xcepted, which, having hands, can drink hk< ra man 
ouTof a veffel given them ; for. they put it to the.r mouth, and, 
fnclinine the veffel, pour out the liquor, which they fwallow 
merely by Ae Motion of deglutition. The dog, the aperture of 
whofe mouth is very large, andfurnifljed w.th a ong and fender 

h\ tSffi. S£K % -y r *ti.^ 

^otii oT deglutition. But this very cifcumftance obliges hun to 
drink all at a Lath ; whereas the dog breathes freely 
Tdrinks, and fodoeslikewife thea£, who only juft touches the 
water with his lips. - " - • . ' ' ftows 
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Hows upon him the pains of currying, he often rolls 
himfelf on the grafs, on thirties, or on fern ; and, 
without minding his load, he lies down to roll as of- 
ten as he has an opportunity, as if to reproach his 
mailer with the little care taken of him ; for he does 
not welter like the horfe in mud and water, but is 
cautious even of wetting his feet, arjd turns afide to 
avoid any dirt : accordingly, his legs are dryer and 
more cleanly than thofe of the horfe. He is fufcep- 
tible of education t, and fome have been trained in 
fuch a manner as to be (hewn for a curiofity (g). 
Regular currying and rubbing down would undoubt- 
edly much improve the look of the afs, and be of 
fervice to its health. 

In his early youth he is fprightly, and not void of 
prettinefs, agility, and good humour ; but he foon 
lofes thefe good qualities, either through age or ill 
treatment, and becomes fluggifli, un tradable, and 
obftinate ; eager only for pleafure, or rather fo mad 
after it, that nothing can reftrain him ; nay, fome 
have been known to be fo violent, as to die within 
a few minutes after copulation ; and as his love is a 
kind of frenzy, fo he has alfo the ftrongcft afFe&ion 
for his iffue. Pliny allures us, thSt if the dam be 
feparated from her foal, (he will rufti through flames 
of fire to rejoin it. The afs is alfo fond of his maf- 
ter, though generally ill-treated by him ; he fmells- 
him at a great diftance, and diftinguifhes him from 
every other man : he likewife knows again the places 
where he has been ufed to live, and the roads which 

i In Perfia they are taught to amble ; to which purpofe the 
fore and hind legs of the fame fide are tied together with cotton 
lines, at a greater or lefs diftance afunder, according to the ftep 
the creature is to make in ambling. Theie lines are fattened to 
the girth at the place of the ftirrup: a fort of grooms ride them 
morning and evening, and habituate them to this pace. Theic 
noftrils are flit to give them the more wind, and they go at fuch a 
rate that there is no keeping up with them but on a gallop. Voyi 
Vges des Cbev. Chardin y Tom. II. p. 26, 27. 

(g) Aldrovand, de Quadruped, foliped. lib. I. p. 308. 
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he has travelled. His fight is ftrong, and his fmcfl 
is furprizingly quick, efpecially with regard to the 
effluiva of the (he-afs : he is very quick of hearing* 
which has contributed to his having been ranked 
among the timid animals, who are all laid to be very 
quick of hearing, and to have long ears. When 
over- loaded he hangs down his head and drops his 
cars ; when too much vexed, he opens his mouth 
and draws back his lips in a very difagrceable man-r 
ner, which gives him a fneering and derifory afpeft. 
If his eyes are covered, he (lands motionlefs ^ and 
when lying on his fide , if his head is placed in fuc'i 
a manner that one eye refts on the ground, and the 
other eye be covered with a ft one, or piece of wood, 
he will continue in that pofture without ihaking him- 
felf, or attempting to rife. Like the horfe, he walks, 
trots, and gallops ; but all his motions are fhort and 
and much flower : though he may run at firft with 
fome fwiftnefs, he can do fobut for a little way and 
a fliort time ; and whatever pace he takes, he foon 
gives over, if hurried. 

The horfe neighs, and the afs brays, which laft is 
done by a very long and highly difagreeable and dif- 
cordant cry through alternate diflbnances, from the 
grave to the acute, and from the acute to the grave. 
He hardly ever makes this noife but when ftimulat- 
ed by luft of by hunger. The voice of the fhe-afs 
is clearer and fhriller than that of the male. A caf- 
trated afs brays but weakly - y and though he feems 
to make the fame efforts, and has the fame motions 
with the throat, his cry does not reach to any great 
diftance*. Of all hairy animals, the afs is the leaft 

fubjcdl 

* That judicious inveftigator of the works of nature, 
M. de Buflfon, thinks it a rule without exception, that in 
all quadruped animals, the voice of the male is ftronger and 
deeper tlftan that of the female ; though fome of the anticnts 
tell us, that that the cow, the ox, and even the calf, have a 
deeper voice than the bull. Certain it is, that the bull has a far 

ftronger 
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fuhjedt to vermin : he is never troubled witih lice, 
propably owing to the hardnefs and drynefs of his 
^in, which is indeed harder than that of moft other 
quadrupeds; and this alfo renders him lefs fenfible 
than the horfe, to the whip, and the flinging of 
flies. 

At the end of two years and a half the afs lheds 
his foal-teeth, and next the other incifories, which 
dropt out, and are renewed in the fame order as 
thofe of the horfe. The age of an afs is alfo known 
by the teeth ; and the third of the incifories, on each 
fide, is denoted as in the horfe. 

The afs is capable of generating fo early a& at the 
age of two years : the female is even fooner ripe than 
the male, and full as lafcivious ; for which reafon 
fhe is a bad breeder, ejedting again the feminal fluid 
ftie had juft received in coition, unlefs the fenfa- 
tion of pleafure be immediately removed by loading 
her with blows ; the only method of preventing the 
confequences of her amorous convulhons. This is 
a precaution without which they would very feldona 
retain. The moft ufual times of her heat are in 
the months of May and June. After pregnancy, 
her heat is foon over, and in the tenth month the 
milk appears in her teats. In the twelfth month (he 
foals ; and feven days after parturition the heat re* 
turns, and fhe is again fit to receive die male ; fo 
that (he may, as it were, be kept continually engen- 
dering and nonrifhing her young. There is hardly 
an inftance of her having two foals 1 at a time. At 

« 

ftronger voice, as being beard to a much greater diftance than 
either of them ; and what gave rife to a belief of his voice be- 
ing lefs deep probably was his manner of lowing, which is not a 
fimple found, but compofed of two or three odfcaves, the laft of 
which moft affects the ear ; and if we lifted to it, we fkall per- 
ceive a found more hollow than that of the ox, the cow, qr the 
calf, whofe low/ngsare alfo much (horter. .It is iove only that 
caufes the bull to low ; the cow ofVener lows from fear than love| 
and when the calf lows, it is from grief, hunger, or a defire to 
be with it's mother. 
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the end of five or fix months the foal may be warn- 
ed ; and 'tis even nece(Tary that it (hould, if the 
dam be pregnant, in order that the foetus may ha\&^% 
proper nourifhment. At the age of three years he 
fhould be accuftomed to work, and it will be right 
then to (hoe him with a light (hoe, particularly to 
guard the fore part of his hoof. 

To have good afs's milk for medicinal ufes, the 
(ht-afs muft be found, in good cafe, and one that 
has foaled lately, and not been covered fince. 'The 
foal that lhe then fuckles muft be taken from her - y 
(he muft be kept clean, and fed with hay, oats, bar- 
ley, and herbs whofe falubrious qualities are adapted 
to the difeafe. This milk muft not be fuffered to 
grow cold, nor (hould it even be expofed to the 
open air, becaufe in either of thefe cafes it foon fpoils. 

A ftallion-afs (hould be chofen from among the 
largeft and ftrongeft of his fpecies. He (hould be 
at leaft three years old, and not exceed ten. His 
legs (hould be long, his body full, his head ere& 
and airy, his eye lively, his noftrils large, his neck 
longifh, his breaft broad, his back flelhy, his ribs 
broad, his rump flat, his tail (hort, and his pile glof- 
fy, foft, and of a dark grey. The moft common 
colour in affes is the moufe grey ; but there are alfo 
glofly greys, and grey mixed with dark fpots, as 
well as fome of a dun colour, fome brown, and 
others black. 

There are different breeds amongft afle«, as well 
as amongft horfes ; but the former are lefs known, 
becaufe they have been leaft attended to. That they 
all came originally from hot climates, is a faft fcarce- 
ly to be doubted. Ariftotle (/) affures us, that in 
his time there were no a(Tes in Scythia, nor even in 
Gaul, v where, \)p fays, the climate is fomewhat cold 
to which he adds, that a cold climate difables them 
from propagating their fpecies, or caufes them to 

. * 

(i) De General. Animal. Lib. II. 

degenerate : 
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degenerate : and we have Linnaeus's teftimony(*) 
that they have not been long known in Sweden*. 
Z\ fa&, they feem originally to have come from 
Arabia, and thence to have paffed into Egypt, from 
Egypt into Greece, from Greece into Italy, from 
Italy into Spain and France, and afterwards into 
Germany, England, and laftly into Sweden, &c 
in all which countries it is to be obferved, that the 
colder the climate is, the weaker and fmaller the 
ailes are. 

The Spanifh afles are by far the fineft of any now 
in Europe. The climate, and the care that is taken 



account of the badnefs of their roads and the fure- 
footednefs of thefe creatures, the . Spaniards, who 
make great ufe of them and of mules for travelling, 
feed and treat them well, and thereby render 
them beyond compare more gentle, aftive, and do- 
cile than they are with us. So great is the eftimati- 
on in which they hold thefe animals, that a large 
ftout herafs frequently fells for fixty guineas on tjie 
fpot ; and if it be fufpefted that he is to be carried 
out of the country, he will not be parted with lefs 
than an hundred. In Auvergne too, where indeed 
the cold is felt as much as in any province of 
France, they have large and high-priced afles ; and 
as they thrive avwell, work as hard, and live as long 
in all parts of this ifland as they do in any other 
country whatever, it cannot be doubted that they 
would likewife do as well here in all refpedls, with 
prop ir management. The prefent goodnefs of our 

(k) Fauna Su<rca. 

* Neither afles nor horfes were found in America when the 
Spaniard* firft difcovered that country, though the climate, ef- 
pecially that of the fouthern parts, agrees with them as well as 
any other. Thofe carried over thither by the Spaniards, and 
turned loofe in the large ifland s, and on the continent, have in- 
creafed fo cooflderably, that in feveral places wild afles are feen 
in troops, and they are taken in toils, like wild horfes. 
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roads in general, and the great plenty we have pf 
all forts of horfes, may indeed, in fome meafure 
account for our negleft of afTes : but do we not can£ 
that negle& too far ? A little attention might per- 
haps difcover purpofes for which thefe animals are pe» 
culiarly proper ; fuch as their travelling fafely over 
high and ftony mountains, pafTmg fecurely through 
narrow winding paths in mines, and in the working 
of machines, for which they feem perfectly qualified 
by their natural fteadinefs. 

The afs, which like the horfe, requires three or 
four year^to attain its full growth, lives alfo, like 
that animal, twenty-five or thirty years : but the fe- 
males are generally faid to be longer lived than the 
males : a confequence, perhaps, of their being a 
little more tenderly ufed, on account of their being 
often pregnant ; whereas the males are worked and 
beaten without intermiflion. 

Afles fleep lefs than horfes ; and if ever they lie 
down to fleep, it is only when they are quite fpent 
with labour. The ftallion afs alfo lafts longer than 
the'ftallion horfe : his eagernefs feem to increafe with 
his age ; and in general the health of this animal is 
much more fteady and confirmed than that of the 
horfe. He is far more hardy, and fubjeft to a much 
lefs number of difeafes. Even the antients mention 
few, except the glanders, and this is yery rare. As 
to the reft, the difeafes of thefe animals are to* be 
treated in the fem6 manner as thofe of horfes. 
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OF MULES. 

THE Mule is a beaft of burden, begot by a 
male afs and a mare, or by a ftallion horfe 
and a female afs. There are both male and female 
mules, and both of them are very eager for copulati- 
on ; but they do not breed, at leaft, in climates 
like this. Some think it is becaufe they proceed from 
two different fpecies of animals : but others fay po- 
fitively that they do breed in hot countries*. In 
France, where many mules are bred, they are not 
fuffered to couple, becaufe that renders them vicious 
and fpiteful. 

Mules 
» 

* All animals which owe their origin to creatures of different 
fpecies are generally termed muUs> and accounted barren : but, 
though it does not appear that mules proceeding from the a& 
and mare, or from a ftallion -horfe with a fhe-afs ,produce any 
thing either among themlelves, or with thofe from whom they 
are derived ; yet, as M. de Button obferves, in his Natural Hit 
tory of the Goat, this opinion is perhaps ill-founded : for the^ 
antients poiitively aifert that the mule is able to procreate at 
feven years, and that he does actually procreate with the 
mare (a). They alfo tell us, that a mule is capable of concep- 
tion, though it never brings it's fruit to maturity (b). Thefe 
things, which thiow a veil of darknefs over the real diftinc- 
tion between animals and the theory of generation, irtould 
therefore either be confuted or confirmed. Beiides, had we 
ever fo clear a knowledge of all the fpecies of animals around us, 
yet we know not what a mixture between themfelves, or with 

<a) Mulus feptemit impUre poteft, et jam cum equa c9*jH*3*f hinnum pre- 
creavit. Arift. Hift. Animal. Lit). VI. cap. xxiv. 

Jb) I toque concipere qutdem ahquanda mi la foteft, qtted jam fo&um eft ; 
enutrirc atque infikem perintere men fettfl. Mtts gtitrah itT&Jkm /#- 
left. Arift. de Generat. Animal. Lib. II. cap. vl. 

foreign 
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Mules live a long while, often above thirty years: 
they are very healthy, and partake of the qualities 
of the animals from which they proceed * that is to 
fay, they have theftrength of the horfe and the hardinefs 
of the afs. They feem born for carrying heavy bur- 
thens, for carrying them gently, and for lafting a 
long time. They hardly ever (tumble : their fenfe 
of fmelling is uncommonly quick : they are very 
fantaftical, and apt to kick, and their obftinacy is 
become proverbial. We know not of any wild 
ones. 

In Spain, almoft all the carriages are drawn by 
mules ; they carry jhe baggage and equipages of 
princes and officers, and are of excellent fervice par- 
ticularly in mountainous places. Traders and mil- 
lers ufe them there to carry their merchandize and 
their corn ; they are even made to plow the 
ground, and to thrafh the corn by treading it out. 

They are alfo much ufed in Italy ; and in Auverg- 
ne they are employed for every thing that is ufuaily 
done elfwhere by horfes and oxen, of which there 
are but few in that province of France. They form 
2 part of the parade of great perfonages abroad when 
they make their public entries $ and it is not long fincc 

foreign animals would produce. We are, continues this judi- 
cious writer, but little acquainted with the jumar> that is, 
the prouce of the cow and the afs, or the mare and the bull. 
We know not whether the zebra would not copulate with the 
horfe or the afs : whether the th ick-tailed creature known by 
the name of the Barbary ram would not produce with our ewer 
whether the chamois be not a fpecies of wild goat ; whether it 
would not with our goat form fome intermediate breed : whe- 
ther monkies differ in real fpecies, or whether, like dogs, they 
are all of one and the fame fpecies, but varied by a number 
of different breeds j whether the dog can produce with the 
fox and the wolf ; whether the ftag produces with the cow, 
the hind with the buck, &c. Our ignorance, with regard 
to all thefe fa&s, is almoft invincible ; the experiments by 
which alone they can be decided, requiring more time, and 
more attention and expence, than the iife an$J fortune of a 
common perfon will admit of. 

the 
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the magiftrates in France rode upon mules to their 
courts of juft ice, and phyficians to vifit their patients. 
The Flemings ufed formerly to breed from their larga 
fized mares confiderablenumbersof very (lately mules, 
fome of them fixteen and fome feventeen hands high^ 
and they were very ferviceable as fumpter-mules in 
the army : but fince the Low-Countries have ceafed 
to bear the Spanifh yoke, they breed fewer mules. 
They were alfo much more common in this country 
in former times than they are at prefent, being often 
brought. over hither in the days of popery by the Itali- 
an prelates. They continued longeft here in the fer- 
vice of millers, and are yet in ufe among them in 
fome places, on account of the great loads they are 
able to carry. -We alfo fend fome to our American 
colonies, where they are much ufed and efteemed, 
particularly in the iflands. Poitou, and the Mire- 
balais in France ftill continue to breed great num- 
bers of mules, but Auvergne yet more, and thefe 
laft are moft efteemed * . 

To havehandfome and good mules, the ftallion- 
afs fhould be in his full vigour, and therefore above 
three years old, and not more thdn ten ; he fliould 
be of a good breed; for in the ftuds of mules, 
which -are not uncommon in foreign countries, a ftal- 
lion-afsof a good breed is worth fixty or feventy 
pounds, whereas a middling one will fetch above 
eleven or twelve: he fhould be well made, that is 
to fay, largeGzed, with a ftout thick neck, ftrongand 

. i ft pnini-fer hi& -;:*.:<h:\ fev/ irrfv/ ft*.* ,rf; 

* The Spaniard? have long had fuch a predilection for 
mules, that it raifed the price of /Ke-afles to the high degree 
before mentiond (p. 274), and produced an abfolute pro- 
hibition and exportation. It has alfo leflened their regard and 
attention to horfes; infomuch that the ftuds in Audalufia, 
formerly efteemed the fineft in Europe, have loft their cre- 
dit, and future ages will hardly believe what has been true- 
Jy faid of the Spanim hoifes. To remedy this, the govern- 
ment have more than once thought of reftricliog the ufe of mules 
to ecclefiaftics and wou^n. 

broad 
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broad ribs, an open and mufcular cheft, flefhy 
thighs, tight-made legs, and above all well provided in 
his genitals, as thofe of the Mirebalais are remark- 
ably. As to the colour, the plain black or black 
fpeckled with a rather lively red, or the filver-grey 
or grey intermixed with dark fpots, are the moll 
efteemed : the moufe-grey, which is the mod com- 
mon colour of afles, fhould be rejected. 

The mares fhould be under ten years of age, and 
as near as can be of the fame colour as the ftallion, 
especially when one defires to have black mules, 
which a*e the mod efteemed. In the year 1689, 
it was enabled in France, that no ftallion-afs fhould 
be given to a mare under fourteen hands high, 
which is tall enough to produce the fined mules * 
and the large full bodied mares in that country 
are referved for the multiplication of this breed. 

The ftallion-afs becomes fo furious at the fight of 
the mare intended for him, that he muft always be 
kept muzzled at that time, left he fhould maim the 
grooms who lead her to him. 

It generally is from the middle of March to the 
middle of June that the afs is given to the mares, in 
order that, as they go eleven or twelve months, the 
mules may be born at a time when there is plenty of 
good fucculent grafs, fit for the dam and her young 
one. The afs fhould be refted for a week before he 
covers the mare, and during that time he fhould have 
oats once a day, and be fed with good hay. As to 
the reft, what was before faid concerning ftuds for 
horfes, is equally applicable to the breeding of mules ; 
with this only difference, that mares which have 
been covered by a ftallion-afs go a whole year, and 
that they cannot fuckle their young ones above fix 
months, on account of a pain they have in their 
teats after that time. Thefe mule-colts muft there- 
fore be weaned at that time, or made to fuck ano- 
ther mare. . 

The mules begot by an afs and a mare are better 

and 
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tod hapuiforncr than thofc which come from a ftie-afs 
covered by a ftone-horfe * they are even two diffe- 
rent kinds. Alfa, the male-mules are ftronger than 
the female, and therefore preferred for labour and 
long journeys. 

A good male mule (hould have round and thick- 
ifh legs, little belly, the body firm, and the rump 
hanging down towards the tail. The female (hould 
alfo be full bodied, but wit^ fmafl feet and dry legs, 
well-fpread buttocks, a wide cheft, a long and arch- 
ed neck, and a fmall lean head. 

The age of n?ules, both wl? and female, is known 
by tfieir teeth, in tne fame manner as that of horfes. 
Many judge of the height they will be of by the 
length of their Jegs : *t three months the legs have 
attained their full growth, and they are then half the 
height of themule. 

When three years old, they are broken and train- 
ed like colts ; but much greater patience is required 
here, becaufe tjaey are much more headftrong and 
famaftical. Wine U laid to familiarize them ; and 
sfte of their feet is tied up to their thigh to prevent 
*he kicking,: and at ; die fame time sender them do- 
cile. They kick only >yith their hind legs. Many 
do not life them for work till they are five years 
did." / * 

Thf y ar<e,Ted and managed in the fame tpanner as 
horfes, .andare fuhje£t to the fame difeafes; confe- 
quently the methods of cure before pointed out 
forthelatter, areHkewife to be recurred tofor.thefe ani- 
mals. The Maifm Rujljque, from whence I have 
borrowed thegreateft part of this article, M. deBuf- 
fon not having any where profeffedly fpoken of the 
mule, fays, (c) in addition to the treatment of their 
difi^afes, that a pint of red wine, in which half an 
ounce nf flour of bximftone, a raw egg, and a dratp 

of rayrrh have been mixed, will, if given repeatedly 

.... ... 

M *>* /• r*rtl. Lh>. HI. <ba>. Hi. 
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for fome time, in cafe of their growing lean, reftore 
them to their flefti and good appearance ; and alfo, 
that the fame remedy will cure them of gripes and 
coughs. 



BOOK IV. 
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Of HORNED CATTLE. 

c h a p. i. 

* ' ■« * ' i i • 

■J *.** • • « . 

Of the general Properties and U/es of Horned Cattle. 

THE Ox is the moft valuable cf horned cattle : 
he cofts but little to keep, and yields a confi- 
derable profit ; is very good for draught, and for the 
plough ; fubjedt to few difeafcs, and thofe eafily cur- 
ed : he lives to a good age, and requires but a trifle 
to harnefs him, though no creature turns up the earth 
fo well ; and when he is worn out with fervice, he is 
fattened, and becomes excellent food ; or, if he 
breaks a limb he is killed, and his flelh is eaten. 
His (kin and his fuet fell for a good price 2 even his 
horns and his gall fetch fomewhat, and his dung is a 
good manure : in fliort, he may juftly be ftiled, by 
way of excellence, the animal ; for, befides the great 
fervices which he renders to man, he returns to the 
earth'full as much as he takes from jt, even melioJ- 
rates the foil on which he lives, and fattens his paf- 
tures ; whereas the horfe, and moll other animals, 
exhauft the richeft meadows in a few years. With- 
out the ox,, both rich and poor would find it difficult 
to fubfift ; the earth would lie uncultivated ; our 

fields, 
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fields, and even our gardens, would be dry and bar- 
ren. He is a principal inftrument in all works of 
hufbandry, the mod ufeful fervant in a farm, and 
the fupport of rural oeconomics ; for on him depends 
the moft laborious part of agriculture. 

Formerly the wealth of man confifted chiefly in 
his herds of black cattle, and they (till continue to 
be the bafis of national opulence ; for it is only by 
the cultivation of lands, and the abundance of cattle, 
that a ftate can be maintained in a flourifhing con- 
dition. Thefe are, alone, real goods : all others, 
gold and filver not excepted, are only arbitrary ; 
money and credit having no other value than what 
thev derive from the products of the earth. 

That the ox is not fo proper for carrying burdens 
as the horfe, the afs, the mule, the camel, and fome 
other beads, is evident, from the form of his back 
and reins : but his thick neck and broad fhoulders 
declare him to be perfedly fit for draught; and ac- 
cordingly it is with them that he draws to the great- 
eft advantage, though fuch is the abfurdity of fome 
men, and fuch their blind attachment even to the 
mod ridiculous cuftoms, that he ftill is, in many 
parts, and particularly in feveral of the provinces of 
France, made to draw by his horns, on the (hallow 
pretence of his being then mod eafily guided :-<-A 
tuftom almo(l as prepofterous as was that of the Irifh, 
who, till lately, ufed to make their horfes draw the 
plough by their tails. It may indeed be true, that 
the ftrength of the ox's head is fufficient to enable 
him to bear tolerably well this method of labouring : 
but certainly he performs his work much lefs eafily, 
and lefs wel|§ than wlien he draws by the fhoulders, 
which nature feems to have formed purpofely for the 
plough. The unwieldy magnitude of his body, the 
flownefs of his paces, the Ihortnefs of his legs, every 
thing, even his quietnefs and patience in toil, evi- 
dently concur to fit him for tillage, and enable him, 
beyond any other animal, to furmount the conftant 

S refiftance 
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refiftance of the earth againft his efforts. The horfe, 
though perhaps equally ftrong, is leCs proper for this 
ufe ; his legs are too long, his paces too quick and 
impetuous, and he foon frets and tires. Befides, by 
putting him to the plough, we deprive him of all the 
dgility and fupplenefs of his motions ; of all the 
beauty of his attitude and carriage : for this heavy 
work requires rather perfeverance than hard labour ; 
rather ftrength than fwiftnefs, and weight rather than 
elafticity : and accordingly, wherever the compari- 
fon had been made with any- degree of accuracy be- 
tween horfes and oxen for the labours of the field, 
and efpecially for ploughing, the difference has been 
found to be confiderably in favour of the latter, in 
every refpedl but that of fpeed ; and even in this ar- 
ticle their inferiority amounts to nothing more than 
being two hours in a day longer at work than horfes : 
for they perform the fame quantity of work every 
day, and that too in a better manner. It is univer- 
fally allowed that they are cheaper in every fenle ; 
for they cofl lefs when bought, are lefs expenfive in 
their food, their harnefs, and their fhoeing, are fub- 
jeft to much fewer dilbrders, require far lefs attend- 
ance, and at laft remain fit for fatting when their la- 
bours are over, as was before obferved. Yet, ftrange 
fatuity ! notwithftanding all thefe advantages, they 
are fo little ufed at prefent for die works of hulband- 
ry in this kingdom, that, if we may truft to the re- 
port of the author of the Six Months Tour through the 
North of England (rf), and furely we may confide in 
what that gentleman fays from his own perfonal in- 
quiries and obfervations on the fpot, whole counties 
in England, which, not many years %o, fcarcelv 
pofTefled a plough-horfe,- now have not a fingle 
ploughing-ox. 

To account for this very extraordinary and every 
way highly detrimental change, and at the faille 

(*) Vt>l. IV. letter xxxii. 

time 
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time to refute the groundlefs opinion of thofe who 
look upon it as a kind of proof that horfes are really 
preferable, the author here referred to, Arth. Young, 
Efq; F. R. S. very judicioufly attributes it to the 
great price which live cattle have yielded of late 
^.ears. " It is well known," fays he, "that the re- 
" gulit courfe of bufinefs in the ox-counties ufed to 
il be, to kee p three fets of hearts; one of young 
44 cattle that were coming into work ; the teams ; 
4C and fattening cattle, that had been worked three 
u years But when cattle came to be fo very dear, 
4t as to coft when lean near as much as they fold for 
" when fat, the ox-farmers were tempted to fell 
11 their young ftock before they ploughed them ; or 
44 at lead to throw them directly to fattening, that 
" their high value might come in the fooner. And 
44 as horfes, once bought, required no annual addi- 
" tion, they by degrees increafed with all poor ferm- 
4C ers, to enable them to fell their oxen at high pri- 
u ces. The great decreafeof the ufe of oxen dur • 
44 ing the period of live cattle felling fo very high, 
44 gives fome reafon to fuppofe this the caufe of it. 
44 I need not, furely, add, that this, or indeed any 
44 other reafon that can be offered, is and muft be 
44 falfe and incomplete ; and that the ufe of them 
44 in tillage is much iuperior to that of horfes. The 
44 avarice of the farmers has alone driven them out 
46 of ufe, not for tlie (like of profit, but for raifing 
44 money at a future e^pence. The great farmers 
44 in Northumberland, who, we are certain, are not 
44 poor, ftill continue to make much ufe of oxen, 
44 viz. half and half." 

If the above arguments are not fufficient, the fol- 
lowing indifputable fadt, attefted by the fame ob- 
fervant writer, who relates what he himfelf few, 
muft furely filence for ever the mod prejudiced ad- 
vocates for ploughing with horfes. (i) 

(t) In the Farmer $ T nir through the £aji of England, voL / ktttr inf. 

S 2 Wenman 
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Wcnman Cooke, Efq; of Longford in Derby (hire, 
executes all his ploughing and home-carting, which 
are very confiderable, with oxen harneffed nearly in 
the fame manner as is pradtifed for hones, excepting 
that the collars open to be buckled on, and are worn 
with tlx- narrow end-, which is the part that opens, 
downward. The chains are fattened to them in the 
fame direction a6 in a horfe-harnefs, but much above 
the chtft, and in a line almoft even with their backs. 
The beads of courfe draw thus much higher than 
horfes. He likewife finds that they draw with much 
greater power in this manner than in yokes, that they 
move much fafter, are more handy and convenient, 
and that they perform their work at much lefs ex- 
pence, rhan could be done by horfes, as well as even 
more cxpeditioufly, as appears from Mr. Cooke's 
ploughing as much land in a day with three oxen, as 
the farmers do with four or five horfes. A Difprc- 
poxtlon fo arriazingly great,, that, as Mr. Young very 
properly remarks, it decides at once, and in the clear- 
ed manner, the long-contefted point, whether horfes 
or oxen are the fitted for the plough. Mr. Cooke 
feeds them in fummer on grafs alone, and in winter 
qn ftcsto ; on which laft indeed, he works them only 
moderately ; but if hard, they then have hay, or 
fome turneps. Mr. young declares that he faw a 
a team cf oxen thus harnefled drawing a heavy load 
of bricks, and obferved that not one horfe-team in 
ten could have out-walked them. The drivers af- 
fured him, that they worked much better thus than 
when yoaked, that they were able to draw a greater 
weight, and were far more eafily managed. When 
oxen. are yoaked, they move aukwardly, and often 
with iueh inequality between the couples, that, as is 
well known to all ox-drivers, it is common for one 
beaft to make its companion b • - the whpk ftrefs 
of the draught. This inconvenience, as well as the 
objec\ion that oxen trample the land too much when 
they are, yoaked together in ploughing, is totally re- 
, r moved 
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moved in Mr /Cooke's rriethod, which Mms ih'tifl 
to be an improvement of M.de Gfiateauviett^s; men- 
tioned in the fccond volume of my Syftem of Huf- 
bandry (<•). The making of the oxen go in ' a fingle 
lineinfteadof a double one, is alfo extreme!/ ufeful 
in fome forts of ploughing; and it has been proved 
by repeated experience, that they may eafily be ren- 
dered fo tradable as to be guided by a line like hor-i 

The cow may alfo be rendered fit for the labours of 
the field, and,; though not ftfftrong as the ox, be 
made to fupply hrs place but iyhenfhe is employed 
in this fervice, cafe fhould be taken to matth Wr as 
nearly afepoflible with ah ox of fequal ftrength and 
fize, in order to preferve an equality of draught be- 
tween them • for the lefs unequal they are, the more 
eafily and readily the tillage f is ; performed. Stiff 
lands, efpecially inch as turn up in laTge long clods, 
often require fix or eight oxeri to plough ithem ; 
whereas a fandy and loofe foil may be tilled ftitli ortly 
two cows r and befides, in thislaft; the fbrrows may 
be continued to a greater length than in the foririer 
Among tK£'antients, an httncjred fcnd twenty paces 
was the grkiteft length of a : foirow which the ox 
was to make by one contihit^d effort , afterwhich, 
fey they, hb is not to be goaded farther, • btit allowed 
to breathe a while, before the fame furrow is conti- 
nued, or another begun.— ^Bnt, among the antients, 
agriculture wasi : favourite : ftudy : They did not dif- 
dain to put their own hands to the plough ; at leaft, 
they countenanced the hufbandraan, and confuted 
bothhis eafe and that of the ox : whereas amongft us, 
they who enjoy the m oft of the produfts of the 
earth are, in general, the lafl toefteem, encourage 1 
and fupport die art of cultivation. There are few 
Stuart Mackenzies, fenfible, like the imrqor- 

(f) Page 92—94: where is alfo a drawing of the : ox-harnefs 
. invented by that illuftrious cultivator. 

S3 tal 
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tal Sully, that tillage and paftures are the only real 
foundation of the lading profperity of ftates. 

The barren cow, which the country people call a 
free martw, has almnft as much ftrength, and is nearly 
as fit for the works of hufbandry as the ox. Its flefh 
too is faid to be very nearly as good to eat *. 

The principal ufe of the bull is ro propagate the 
fpecies ; and though he alfo may be iubjeded to the 
yoke, yet one cannot be fure that he will work qui- 
etly, and the ufe which he may make of his prodigi- 
ous ftrength is conftantly to be guarded againft. He 
is naturally untrac\able, ftubborn and fierce, and, m 
the bulling feafon, abfolutely uncontrollable, and of-* 
ten furious : but caftration deftroys, the fource of 
thefe violent impulfes, without diminilhing his 
ftrength. He alfo grows larger, heavier,- and more 
unwieldy when caft rated, and thereby becomes t lie 
better adapted to the labour for which lie is intended 
This operation likewife renders him more tradable, 
patient, docile, and Ids troublefome to others. A 
herd of bulls could not be either teamed or managed 
by all the fkill and power of man. 

Moft country people know how to perform this 
operation : but the different effects which will refult 
from the various times of performing it have not per- 
haps yet been fufficiently attended to. In general, 
the moft proper age for caftration is that immediately 
preceding puberty, which, in horned cattle, is eigh- 
teen months or two years ; few of thoie that under- 
go the operation fooner long furviving it. It is true, 
indeed, that calves, whofe tefticles have been taken 

* We are told, but may perhaps defire leave to doubt it, that 
when a cow brings a bull and a cow-calf together, the latter is 
always *free martin, and never bears. The Romans were not 
unacquainted with thefterile cow, and call her taura Accord- 
ing to Mr. LifiVs information, the head of the free martin is 
coarfer made than that of a heifer, her horns are wider fpread, 
and her udder is fmaller. He adds, that the flcm of a fatted free 
martin will fetch a halfpenny apoundmofc than any cow beef. 

out 
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out foon after their birth, become, if they furvive 

the operation, which is Very dangerous at that early 
age, larger, flefhier, and fatter, than thofe which are 
not caftrated till their fecond, third, or fourth year : 
but in return, thefe laft teem to retain more fpirit 
and activity ; and thofe which are not caftrated till 
their fixth, feventh, or eighth year, lofe little or no- 
thing of their other mafculine qualities, being more 
impetuous and difficult to manage than other oxen ; 
nay, in their bulling feafon, thev endeavour to get 
at the cows, which muft be carefully guarded againft, 
becaufe the copulation, or even the bare touch of 
fuch an ox, produces in the vulva of the cow a kind 
of carnolities or warts, which nothing but the aftual 
cautery can deftroy. 

The horned cattle, of which we now fpeak, aftbrd 
a proof that the heavieft and moft fluggifh animals 
are not always thofe which lleep the longeft, nor the 
moft foundly ; for the deep of thefe is lhort, and fo 
unfound, that the leaft noife awakes them. They 
ufually lie on the left fide, and the kidney on that 
fide is always larger, and has more fat about it than 
that on the right fide. 
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. . . » 

• < < 

C H A P. II. 

Of the Choice of Cattle, mid of fitting them for Tillage. 

* I • • I > i * • 

OXEN, like other domeftic animals, are of va- 
rious colours/ The dun is the moft common, 
and the' redder it is, the more the creature is efteem- 
ed : th6 black are alfo valued ; and bay oxen are faid 
to be vigorous and long-lived ; whereas the brown 
foon decay. The grey^ the pied, and the white, 
are commonly deemed fit only for ftaughter ; it being 
the general opinion, which by the byt I doubt, that 
no pains can render, them fit for labour, However, 
be that iSs it niayv whatever is the Colour of an ox's 
coat** irihould be gloflFy^' thick, imd; fmooth to the 
touch for if it be Jiarfhy rough, or thin, there is 
room tofufpeft that the.ahiinal isotit of order, of at 
leoifc hot x*f a ftnongconftitution. ' ' 

The age of the ox is known by his teeth and horns. 
The firft fore-teeth, which he fheds at the end of 
ten months, are re-placed by others, larger, but not 
fo white : at fix months after this, the teeth, next 
to thofe in the middle, fall out, and are alio replaced 
by others ; and in three years all the inci(ory teeth 
are renewed. They are then even, long, and pretty 
white ; but as the creature advances in years they 
wear, and become unequal and black. It is the fame 
with the bull and the cow ; fo that, confequently, 
the growth and (bedding of teeth are not affedted by 
caftration, nor by the difference of fexes. Neither 
is the fhedding of their horns afFefted by either ; for 
the ox, the bull, and the cow, lofe them alike at the 
•en4 fcf three years, and they are alike replaced by 
other horns, which, like the fecond teeth, remain j 
only the horns of the ox and cow are thicker and 

longer 
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lunger than thofe of the bull. The manner in which 
thefe fecond horns grow is not uniform, nor is their 
Ihooting equal. In the firft year of their appearance, 
which -is the fourth of the ox's age, two fmall point- 
ed horns bud forth, neatly formed, fmooth, and ter- 
minated by a kind of button towards the head of the 
animal. The next year this button moves from the 
head, being impelled by a corneus cylinder, which, 
alio lengthening, is terminated by another button, 
and fo on for the horns continue to grow as long as 
the creature lives. Thefe buttons become rings, or 
annular joints, which are eafily diftinguifhed in the 
horn, and by which the age of the animal may at 
cnce be known ; reckoning three years for the point 
of the horn do^ n to the firft joint, and one year for 
each of the other intervals. 

A good ox for the plough muft be neither too flit 
nor too lean ; his head fhould be fhort and thick ; his 
: eat s large and fhaggy; his horns ftrong, glolfy, and 
of a middling fi2e his forehead broad ; his eyes full 
and black ; his muzzle thick, fhort, and flat • his 
noflrils wide and opjn ; his teeth white and even ; 
his lips black-, his neck flefhy •, his fhoulders large 
and heavy 7 ; his breaft broad ; his dew-lap hanging 
down to his knees ; his reins very broad ; his ribs 
broad, and not clofe : his belly fpaciousand flopin^ 
downwards his flanks firm ; his haunches large ; 
his rump thick arid very round ; his thighs and legs 
large, fiefhy, and nervous ; his backftrait and full ; 
his tatf reaching to the ground, and well coven 1 
with thick and fine hair ; his feet firm his hide thick 
and pliable ; his mufcles raifed •, and his hoof fhort 
and broad : he muft alfo anfwer to the goad ; be 
obedient to the voice- of his driver, and eafy to go- 
vern : but it is only gradually, and by beginning 
1 arlv, that he is brought willing to bear the yoke, 
and be eafily managed. 

At the age of two years and a half, or at fartlieft 
three, it is time to begin to tame him, and bring him 
f J under 
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under fubjedtion ; for if this is delayed longer, he 
becomes headftrong, and often ungovernable. The 
only method of fucceeding herein is, by patience, 
inildnefs, and even careffes ^ for violence and rough 
ufage will only difguft him beyond the power of re- 
covery : ftroaking him gently along the back, .clap- 
ping him with the hand, giving him occasionally 
boiled barley, ground beans, and fuch other aliments 
as pleafe him moll, all of them mixed with fait, of 
which he is very fond, will prove of the greateft ufe. 
At the fame time a rope (hould be frequently tied 
about his horns, and fome time after die yoke (hould 
be put about his neck, and fattened, firft to a pair 
of wheels only, and then to a plough, with another 
ox of the fame fize ready trained : after diis, they 
fhould be tied together at die fame manger, and be 
led together to palture, that they may become ac- 
quainted, and accuftomed to ftep alike. The goad 
fhould never be made ufe of at firft, becauie it then 
would only render him more untra&able : he mull 
alfo be indulged, and labour only at fhort intervals ; 
for till he has been thoroughly trained, he tires him- 
felf very much ; for which reafon alfo he fhould then 
be fed more plentifully than at other times. Alfo, 
when he is to work, efpecially if it be in flitF or (to- 
ny ground, and likewife when he is to go upon the 
road, he (hould be (hod, or, as the country people 
and farriers term it, cued. He fhould draw the 
plough only from his third to his tenth year ; for af- 
ter this it will be advifeable to fatten and fell him, 
his flelh being then better than if he was kept longer. 

It is faid, that oxen which feed llowly bear labour 
better than thofe which eat fader tliat fuch as have 
been bred in dry and high countries are hand fomer, 
more vigorous, and more fprightly than thofe of low 
and moid countries ■, that dry hay (trengthens them 
more than foft grafs ; that they cannot bear a change 
of climate fo well as horfes ; and that, for this rea- 
fon, oxen for labour (hould always be purchaied in 
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the neighbourhood of the place where they are to 
work. , . . 

In general, countries fomewhat colder than our 
own feem to agree better with black cattle than thofe 
which are hotter ^ and they are larger and more flcftiy, 
in proportion as the climate is motlter, and abounc's 
inpafture. 

The iargeft black cattle that we know of are thofe 
of Denmark, Podolia, the Ukraine, and Calmuck 
Tartary. The Englifo, Irifti, Dutch, and Hunga- 
rian cattle are alfo larger than thofe of Perfia, Tur- 
key, Greece, Italy, France, and Spain ; and the 
fmalkft we know of are thofe of Barbary, and our 
own Illands of Alderney and Man. The Dutch im~ 
port yearly from Denmark numbers of large lean- 
cows, which, when improved by living in the rich 
paftures of HollancJ, yield a great deal more milk 
and butter than our common breed of cows : their 
calves are alfo much larger and ftronger ; and except 
four or five days before their calving, they may be 
milked during the whole year. Thefe cows, com- 
monly called Flanders cows, require excellent pas- 
tures, though they eat little more than the common 
fort ; but as they are always lean, the fuperabund-? 
ance of their food turns wholly to milk ; wherm 
our common cows, after living fome time in luxuri- 
ant paftures, become fat, and yield little or no milk. 
From a bull of this kind* and a common cow, is> 
produced another breed, called kijlard y which is both 
more prolific, and abounds more in milk than the* 
common breed. Thefe baftard cows often bring twa : 
calves at once, and aJfo yield milk all the year round. 
They conftitute a large part of the wealth of Hol- 
land, which exports every year butter and cheefc to 
a very confiderable amount. Thefe cows give much 
more milk than our common ones, as was before 
foid, twice as much as thofe of France, and fix 
times as much as thofe of Barbary. 

The 
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The beft Englifh oxen and cows, for largenefs 
and neatnefs of fhape, are bred in the counties of 
York, Derby, Lancafter, Stafford, Lincoln, Glou- 
cefter, and Somerfet. Thofe bred in Yorkfhire, Der- 
by (hire, Lancashire, and Staffordfhire, are gene- 
rally black, with large well-fpread horns : thofe of 
Lincolnfhire are, for the moft part, pied, very tall 
and large, and fitteft for labour : thofe bred in So- 
merfetfhire and Gloucefterfliire are generally red, 
and for fhape much like thofe of Lincolnfhire. 
Wiltfhire breeds large cattle, but with ill-fhaped 
heads and horns. Surry is famed for a breed of 
white cows, which are (aid to yield an uncommonly 
rich milk ; and it is added, that their fleih takes fait 
more readily than that of any other breed. The 
black fort is commonly the fmalleft, but at the fame 
time very ftrong, and confequently fit for labour. 
The cows of this colour feldom yield more than a 
gallon of milk at a meal, as it is called ; but conti- 
nue to bear being milked till within a very few days 
of calving. The white and red' forts give, in gene- 
ral aear three times as much milk as the black, but 
grow dry much fooner efpeclaHy the white. The* 
red kind is generally the largeft of any fort we have 
in England, and is commonly thought to give more 
and richer milk than thofe of other colours: fbme 
likewife fay that they bring better calves, and there- 
fore advife keeping this breed free from mixture with 
any other .—It may certainly be looked upon as a 
general rule, that the cow which gives milk longeft 
is beft both for the dairy and for breeding ; and that 
the younger the cow is, the better will be the breed, 
provided (he be paft her fecbnd year. < • 

A gentleman will choofe the dow that gives the 
beft milk, in preference to one which yields a larger 
quantity of lefs good ; whereas the latter will an- 
fwer beft to the farmer, for fattening calves, lambs, 
and his whole breed of fwine. The bullock of a 

moderate 
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moderate fize will alfo be preferred by the gentleman^ 
for beef for his table, becaufe its flefti is better relilh- 
ed, and finer grained ; and the larger lize may be 
more prized by the farmer, becaufe they fetch more 
money at market, their flefli being moft efteemed 
for faking, efpecially for naval ufe ; for it is found 
to fhrink lefs, and to be lefs preyed on by the fait, 
than the beef of fmaller cattle. 
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CHAP. III. 



Of Feeding, Fattening and fending of Cattle. 



TH E ox eats faft, and takes in a fliort time all 
the nouriftiment he wants, after which he cea- 
fes to eat, and lies down to chew the cud ; whereas 
the horfe feeds both day and night, flowly, but al- 
moft inceflantly. This difference in their manner of 
feeding proceeds from the different make of their 
ftomachs : for the ox, whofe two firft ftomachs 
form but one very capacious bag, can eafily fwal- 
low fo large a quantity of herbage as foon to fill his 
maw, and that done, he chews the cud afterwards, 
and digefts it at leifure ; whilft the horfe, having 
but a fmall ftomach, can put into it only a fmall 
quantity of grafs, and continue to replenifti it as die 
food finks and pafles into the inteftines, where the 
decompofition of the aliments is chiefly performed : 
and accordingly, upon infpedtion of thefe parts both 
in the ox and the horfe, and the fucceflive effedl of 
digeftion, particularly the decompofition of hay, M. 
de Buffon faw, (a) that, in the dx, on it's leaving 
that part of the maw which forms the fecond fto- 
mach, it is reduced to a kind of green pafte, like 
fpinage niinced and boiled ; that it retains this ap- 
pearance in the folds of the third ftomach ; that the 
decompofition is completed in the fourth ftomach; 
•and that what paffes into the inteftines is only the 
hufksand recrements : whereas in the horfe, he ob- 
ferved, that this decompofition is hardly vifible, ei- 
ther in the ftomach or firft inteftines, where it be- 

(n) Hiftoire Ntturelle du B$euf. 

comes 
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comes only more fupple and flexible, having been 
macerated and penetrated by the adtive liquor with 
which it is furrounded ; and that it reaches the coe- 
cum and colon without any great alteration - y that it 
is in thefe two inteftines, whofe enormous capacity 
anfwers to the maw in ruminating animals, that the 
decompofition of a horfe's aliment is chiefly per- 
formed i and that this decompofition is never fo per- 
fect as that in the fourth ftomach of the ox. 

From thefe obfervations, and the bare infpedtion 
of the parts, it is eafy to conceive, how rumination 
is performed, and why the horfe neither ruminates 
nor vomits ; whereas the ox, and all the horned cat- 
tle, with other animals which have feveral ftomachs, 
feem to digeft the grafs only by rumination, which 
is nothing more than vomiting without effort, occa- 
fioned by the re-adtion of the firft ftomach on the 
aliments it contains. The ox fills his two firft fto- 
machs (the fecond being only a part of the firft JL 
and the membrane thus extended re-adts on the grafs 
within it, which has been but very little chewed, and 
it's bulk increafed by fermentation. Were the ali- 
ment liquid, this contradted force would make it 
pafs into the third ftomach, which communicates 
with the other only by a narrow dudt, the orifice of 
which is fituated at the upper part of the firft, and 
but little below die aefophagus ; fo that no dry ali- 
ment can pafs through this dud, or at leaft none but 
the more fluid part of it. Thus the drier parts ne- 
ceffarily afcend through the aefophagus, whofe ori- 
fice is larger than that of the dudt into the mouth. 
Here the animal chews them again, macerates, and 
once more impregnates them with it's faliva ; and 
thus by degrees renders the aliment more fluid, till it 
is reduced to a pafte of a proper liquidity to pafs 
through the dudt which communicates with the third 
ftomach : and here again it undergoes another ma- 
ceration, before it pafles into the fourth ftomach, 

io»v*K w hcre 
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where the decompofition of the food is compleated, 
by being reduced to a perfect mucilage. 

What confirms the truth of this explanation is 7 
that while thefe animals fuck, or are fed with milk 
and other fluid aliments, they do not chew the cud - 9 
and that they chew the cud much more in winu x, 
and when fed with dry food, than in fummer, when 
the grafs is fucculent and tender. In the horfe, on 
the contrary, the ftomach is very fmall, the orifice 
of the aefophagus very narrow, and the paflage from 
the ftomach to the inteftines, or pylorus, very wide, 
which alone would render rumination impracticable - r 
for the food contained in this fmall ftomach, though 
perhaps more ftrongly compreffed than in the large 
ftomach of the ox, cannot re-afcend, becaufe it may 
fo eafily defcend through the capacious orifice of the 
pylorus. It is therefore owing to this general diffe- 
rence in the conformation of the parts, that the ox 
ruminates and the horfe cannot : but there is another 
particular formation in the horfe, which renders him 
not only unable to ruminate, that is, to vomit with- 
out effort, but even hinders him from vomiting at all, 
though . he mould make the ftrongeft efforts fo to 
do ; and this is, that the duct of the aefophagus en- 
ters fo obliquely into the horle's ftomach, that in- 
ftcad of opening by die convulfive motions of the 
ftomach, it becomes contracted. Though this dif- 
ference, like all the other differences of conformati- 
on obfervable in the bodies of animals, depends on 
nature when conftant and unvaried ; yet, in the 
growth, and efpecially in the foft parts, there are 
differences apparently conftant, which however may, 
and actually do, vary by circumftances : for in- 
ftance, the capacity of the ox's maw is not wholU 
derived from nature ; it is not fuch by it's primitive 
conformation, but is gradually rendered fo by the 
large bulk of the aliments put into it ; for in a 
young calf, or even in one that is older, if the ani- 
mal has fed only on milk, and never on herbage, the 

maw 
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maw is much fmaller in proportion than in the ox. 
The very great capacity of the maw therefore pro- 
ceeds from theextenfion occafioned by the large bulk 
of aliments put into it atone time; as M. de Buf- 
fon has clearly proved by the following experiment 
(b). He caufed two calves of the fame age, and 
weaned at the fame time, to be fed, one with bread 
and the other with grafs; and at the expiration of a 
year, on opening them, the maw of the calf which had 
lived on grafs and herbage was become much larger 
than the maw of that which had been fed with 

bread. 1 have been the more particular in the 

above account of the manner in which ruminating 
animals are nourifhed, and of the caufes why the 
horfe can neither ruminate nor vomit, becaufeit 
may afford fome fatisfadtion to thofe who might not 
perhaps, otherwife be able readily to afign a reafon for 
their different ways of feeding. 

A general caution proper to be attended to on this 
occaiion, is, that great care (hould be taken not to 
over- flock a pafture with cattle ; becaufe thegreateft 
profit really arifes from their being conftantly kept in 
good condition^ efpecially thofe that give milk, and 
thofe that are big with young. The ftinted breed 
of cattle which we often meet with, and ufually im- 
pute to the poornefs of the pafture, badnefs of the 
climate, &c. is in fadl generally owing to the mifma- 
nagement of their owners, who, through a very ill- 
tudged greedinefs, over-flock their paftures, and 
thereby difable the mothers from giving fufficient 
nourilhment to their young, either before or after 
they are born : and this original ftjnting flicks by 
them through life, unlefs they chance to get very ear- 
ly into a rich pafture ; for then, indeed, they fome- 
rimes loon oiuftrip their original breed ; a circum- 
ftance which proves, that if they were at all times 
equally well kept, the breed would be much mend- 
ed. 

(b) See ibid. 
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. -A^pxen talk not worked much in the winter, good 
ftraw, and a little hay will then nourifh them luffici- 
entlv ; but during the time diat they do labour, they 
Jh<&ild have a great .deal more hay than ftraw, and 
even a lit-tle r bran or oats before they go to work. In 
fummer^ if hay be fcaree, they may have grafs frefh 
cut from the field, or the young- fucculent boughs 
and fhootsof afh, elm, oak, and other trees ; but 
thefe laft (hould bie given fpanngiy, becaufe art ex- 
cefs of this aliment, of which. ; they are very fond, 
fometiraes caufei tHem to make bloody; urine. Clo- 
ver, lucerne, fainfoin^ hurne* v \f hen thefe can be 
liad, vetches, boiled barley, turnips, carrots, parf- 
nips, cabbages, &c. zri alfq excellent food for thefe 
animals. There is no need to meafure out the quan- 
tity of their food, becaufe; they insver eat more than 
they , want ; and it . is therefore proper always to give 
them more than they do eat They , (hould never 
be turned into the paftures till about the middle of 
May ; , becaufe the firft growth of tlie grafs and other 
herbs is too crude, and though they eat them gree- 
dily, they difagree with them. After they have 
fpent the fummer in die paftures, they (hould be 
houfed about the.rniddle of October; taking care 
that thefe tranfitions from green food to dry, and 
from dry to green, be not done at once, but by de- 
grees. 

The cuftom of giving fait among the fodder is of 
an i old date, for Columella mentions it (r) as the 
practice of his time, and very properly recommends 
it much, as well calculated to promote their appetite, 
and confequently to aflift their fattening —I have 

* Cattle, and all other animals which chew the cud, have 
tjie fingular advantage that they never eat more at once than is 
Efficient' for them ; for they then lie down and chew the cud : 
whereas horfes, and many other animals, continue to eat as 
long as they are able to fwallow. 

(c) Uk. VL c. iv. 
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beard it obferved by a gentleman from America; that 
the defire for fait is much greater in cattle and horfes 
at a diftance from the fea^ than in the countries near 
it ; owing perhaps to a greater freftvnefsof the Abater. 
Even in Switzerland, the native horfes of that coun ♦ 
try are very fond of fait, and it is a conftant ctiftom 
to give it them. There are in feveral parts of Ame- 
rica, diftant from the fea, fpots difcovered by the 
wild beafts, ftich as deer and buffaloes, where the 
earth is of a falinc nature, to which thefe creatures 
refort regularly* and lick the earth with their tongues. 
They are called f alt-licks, and are fometimes an hun- 
dred or an hundred and fifty feet wide. 

Salt mixed with hay which has not been well got in, 
feems to ad: as an enemy to that fermentation ift the 
juices which raifes the heat in the hay : for wfoere it is 
mixed with pafteor other foft fubftances; h prevents 
putrefadtion ; probably by ^hindering thi neeeflary 
preceding ferment;— Thus 1 it becomes utefaV in hay 
on a double 4 account. : r . ' , 

Though violent cold is v£iy hurtful to thefe crea- 
tures',; great heat is perha^fe ftifl more fo. For this 
•reafoft, in the fummer-time they fhould be led to 
their worki6y ; break of day; and when it grows very 
hot, be either fent home- or "left to feed ufider the 
(hade of frees, and not returned to work again till 
threaorfouf o'clock in the afternoon. Ii* atitumn, 
winter, and fpring, they 1 may beat pteugh from 
eigfat or nine ifi the moaning till five or fix irt the 
evening without intermiffiori. — But I cannot, by any 
fteans, approve of keepiftg them con tirtiially. out of 
doors ; efpecially for cows that gite milk, or are 
with calf. Itisfurely inhuman to expofe 4 efceature 
to a degree of cold which it is not natUr«tly' ; fenced 
againft. - .- i />' 

Though oxen do not require fo much attendance as 
horfes, yet to keep them bttflc-and healthy, it will 
be proper^ efpecially wheh : they'work, to Scurry them 
every day, to rub them down, wafh them, clear 
1 '.v.- T % their 
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their feet of gravel and dirt, greafe their hoofs, &c. 
They muft alfo have drink twice a day, morning 
and evening. The horfe likes a thick and warmiih 
water ; but for the ox it mud be clear and cool. The 
pavement of their (tables ftiould be a little inclined, 
that wet may not reft on it, and they fliould alfo 
have dry litter laid under them. 

The age at which oxen are generally fattened is 
their tenth year, becaufe there is no certainty of fuc- 
ceeding therein afterwards, nor is their flefti fo good 
when they are older. They may be fattened in any 
feafon of the year ; but fummer is commonly chofen, 
becaufe it is done then at leaft expence. If it is be- 
gun in May or June, they are generally compleatly 
rattened before the end of Odlober. From the ve- 
ry beginning to fatten them, they muft betaken 
from all work, drink often, and have plenty of fuc- 
culent food,- fometimes mingled with a little fait as 
before faid ; or, when a beaft falls off his ftomach 4 
grafs dipped in vinegar will alfo reftore his appetite, 
and confequently help to make him fatten the fooner. 
They muft not be difturbed while they are chewing 
the cud ; and during the great heats, they fhould ■ 
fleep in a cow-houfe, or fome other fhady place. 
By this means they will become fo fat in four or five 
months, as to be fcarce able to walk ; fo that if they 
are to be fent to anydiftant place, it muft be by. very 
flow journies that they are removed. Cows, and 
even bulls whofe tefticles have been knit, may alfo 
be fattened : but the flefli of cows is drier, and that 
of the knit-bull redder and tougher, than the flefh 
of oxen ; and that of the bull has always a ftrong 
difagreeable tafte. . 

Turnips are made to yield a great profit in feed- 
ing and fattening of cattle, particularly in Norfolk, 
and, of late years, in feveral other counties in Eng- 
land. When large, they fhould be fliced, as well 
to enable the beafts to eat the quicker, as to prevent 
thqpr choaking themfelves, which they would 

otherwife 
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otherwife be apt to do. Carrots are yet wholefomer, 
much more fubftantial, and confequently more pro- 
fitable food : befides which, they render the flefli of 
the cattle that are fed with them firmer and better 
tailed, as the Flemings have long experienced : but 
a yet more nourifhing food is parfnips, efpecially for 
milch-cows, which, when fed with them, give more 
milk than with any other winter-fodder, and that 
milk yields better butter than the milk of cows nou- 
rifhed with any other fubftance. Cattle eat thefc 
roots raw at firft, diced lengthwife ; and when they 
begin not to relifli them, they are cut in pieces, put 
into a large copper, preflcd down there, and boiled 
with only fo much water as fills up the chafms be- 
tween them. Our neighbours in Brittany reckon one 
crop of parfnips, ufed for feeding cattle, equal in 
value to more than three crops of wheat (b). Pota- 
toes are another good and very heartening food, and 
may, as was before faid of parfnips, be parboil- 
ed when cattle like them beft that way —Buck- 
wheat makes very good fodder for cattle and fa 
does, in particular, the yellow-flowered vetch. In 
Germany and Flanders, fpurrey is preferred before 
any other fodder, not excepting even com, and is 
found to produce the richeft milk and beft butter. 
Cabbages, efpecially the Scotch kale and the great 
American cabbage, are reckoned preferable to tur- 
nips, in point of health as well as fpeed in fattening, 
and it is faid, that one acre of them will go as far as 
three of turnips : but it is to be obferved, that hi 
ufing them, efpecially for milch-cows, the withered 
or decayed leaves Ihould be thrown away, becaufe 
they are thought to give a bad tafte to the milk. 

Clover is undoubtedly an excellent food for catde, 
and we are told that one acre of it will feed as many 
of them as four or five acres of common grafs : but 

(b) Obftrvations de la Socitti a* Agriculture, de Commerce, et 
d*t Arts* etablie par Us Etats de Bretagne. Annies 1757, it 
1758. p. 88. 
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they fhould never be turned into it in wet weather, nor 
whilft the dew is yet upon the plant, left it fhould 
burft them. It fhould be given them fparingly at 
firft, till it purges them : for when it has produced 
this effec\ the danger is generally over. But of all 
the plants that are given to cattle for their food, none 
is equal to lucerne, either for early, fpeedy, or good 
fatting; for with this the grazier may begin fatten- 
ing towards the end of April, and finifh about the 
middle of harveft, when meat generally bears an 
high price. A large fatting ox may be allowed forty 
pounds, or perhaps more, of green lucerne each 
day*. All cattle are remarkably fond of lucerne, 
and always prefer that which has been cut a day or 
two, and flood twenty -four or forty-eight hours in a 
dry fhady place. By this precaution too all danger 
of it's fwelling them, "which it might otherwife be 
apt to do, like clover and trefoil, is removed : only 
it is to be obferved, that more caution fhould be uf- 
ed in giving it to cows, than to bullocks. When 
oxen or heifers are fed for the butcher with lucerne, 
the fat will fpread itfelf through the lean, like veins 
in mafble ; and theflefh will be remarkably well-fla- 
voured. 

Oil-cakes, meaning the refidue of the feeds of lin, 
rape, or colefeed, after their oil has been exprefled 
from them, are well known to be great fatteners of 
cattle, efpeciallyif thefe drink plentifully with them: 
but they are apt to render the fat yellow and rank. 
To remedy thisj the cattle (hould be fed with dry 
fodder, for a fortnight or three weeks before they 
are killed. 

A beaft is well-fed outwardly, that is to fay, well 
covered with flefli, when his huckle-bones appear 
rotatfd and plump, his ribsfmooth, his flanks full, his 
neck thick, his cod*ound,and, on feeling him upon 

* The antient Romans allowed twenty pounds of lucerne- 
hay at night to a large labouring ox, that was not fatting. 

the 
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the nethermoft rrbs, thd Hon f^ls fofi and loafe ; r andf 
if, befides the f a}x>vc: marks, the :fttting ori^dfi the 
tail feels thick, full and foft, and the navel c Tbtm<^ 
foft, large and plump, it is a fore fign that he islalfo 
well tallowed,'' that 5s, well fatted inwardly. # ..: 

All thefe creatiircs are very apf tblick tbemfeiv'es, 
when at reft, and this is thought to be an impede 
Uient to their fattening. To prevent it, all the pgrtfl 
of their bodies 'Within their reach are nibbed sovete 
with their dung ; , without this precaution, their 
tongues, which are very rough, abrade, or takri of 
their hair, which they fwallow ; and as this cannot 
be digefted, it remains in the ftomach, gathers toge- 
ther there, and forms by degrees round balls, call- 
ed agagropiles, which always hinder digeftion, and 
fometimes grow fo large as to be very troublefome, 
and even to indanger the life of the animal. They 
are, in time, covered with a brown cruft proceeding 
from an infpifTated mucilage, which, by continual 
fndlion and codtion in the ftomach, becomes hard 
and glofly. Thefe balls are found only in the maw : 
for if any hair gets into the other ftomachs, it does 
not remain either there or in the inteftines, but pro- 
bably goes off with the excrements. However, this 
fubjeft, and the diforders occafioned by thefe balls 
will be treated of more fully in^ie fifth chapter of 
this book, where I (hall fpeak ofrhe diftempers to 
which thefe animals are fubjedt. 

I cannot conclude this fubjeft of the feeding of 
oxen, without adding M. de BufFon's juft remark,, 
that animals which have incifory teeth in both jaws, 
fuch as the horfe and the afs, nip fhort herbage more 
eafily than thofe whofe upper jaw is without incifo- 
ries ; and if fheep and goats cut the grafs very clofe, 
it is owing to the fmallnefs and thinnefs of their lips ; 
but the thick-lipped ox can only crop the long herb- 
age ; and tbis is the true reafon why he never injures 
tne paftures in which he lives. As he crops only the < 
extremity of the long herbage, he does not affedt the 

T 4 root, 
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root, and retards it's growth but very little ; where- 
as the Iheep and the goat, by biting the herbage ve- 
ry dofe, both deftroy the ftem, and injure the crown 
of the root. The horfe choofes the raoft (lender 
herbage, and leaves the larger, whofe (terns are hard, 
to feed and multiply ; whereas the ox crops thofe 
thick ftems, and thereby deftroys by degrees the 
coarfer herbage. Hence it is, that, after fome years, 
the herbage where a horfe has lived becomes coarfe ; 
whereas that where the ox has fed becomes a fine 
pafture. 



CHAP. 
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CHAP. IV. 



Of the Propagation of Cattle ; Care of the Cow wbitfi 
pregnant, and Management of the Calf till ft for 
Slaughter j or for fVork. 



SPRING is the ufual feafon for cows to be in heat. 
In this country, mod of them admit the bull, 
and become pregnant, between the middle of April 
and the middle of July. Some indeed are more for- 
ward, and other more back-ward in their heat. 
They go nine months, and calve at the beginning of 
the tenth ; confequently the regular feafon for calves 
is from the middle of January to the middle of April : 
but there is no fcarcity of them during the whole 
fummer, autumn being the time when they are leaft 
abundant. The tokens of the cow's heat are not at 
all equivocal : it is known by her frequent lowings, 
which are alfo more violent than at other times : me 
leaps on cows, oxen, and even bulls ; and the vulva 
is inflated fo as to projed outward. The time of 
this ftrong heat lhould be particularly noticed, and 
the bull lhould be brought to her then ; for if (he be 
fuflfered to cool, fhe will not fo certainly retain after- 
wards. 

The bull, like the ftallion among horfes, fhould 
be chofen from among the moft beautiful of the fpe- 
cies, and between the age of three ye^rs and ten, as 
before obferved ; but the nearer he is to three, the 
greater will be his vigour. He fhould be large, well- 
made, and in good plight ; his eyes (hould be black, 
his look proud, his forehead broad and curled, his 
head ftiort, his horns thick, ftiort, and black, his 
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ears long and fhaggy, his muzzel large, his nofe fhort 
and ftrait, his neck thick and fleihy, his fhoulders 
and breaft broad, his reins firm, his back ftrait, his 
buttocks fquare, his tail high-placed, lone, and full 
of hair, his thighs round and well traded, his legs 
thick, fhort-jointed, and full of finews, his knees 
round, big, and ftrait, his feet far afunder, not 
broad, nor turning in, but fpreading eafily, his hoofs 
long and hollow, his hide pliable, the hair of all his 
body thick, fhort, and foft as velvet, and his walk 
firm and fteady. 

The cow fhould be high of flature, her horns well 
fpread, fair and fmooth, her fore-head broad and 
fmooth, her body long, her belly round and large,, 
and her udder white, not flefhy, but large and lank, 
with only four teats ; thefe having been experienced 
to yield the mod milk. She fhould alfo be young; 
and fome hold it to be mofl advifeable for her to be of 
the fame country as the bull, and as near as can be of 
the fame colour. 

The cow reaches the age of puberty at eighteen 
months, and the bull at two years ; but though they 
are at that age capable of generating, it is advifea-. 
ble not to fuffer them to copulate under three years. 
The time of their greateft ftrength is from three to 
nine years, after which the beft way of difpofing of 
them is by fattening them for (laughter. As they 
acquire the greateft part of their growth in two ye^rs^ 
the duration of life with them, as with moft other 
fpecies of animafcs, ; is nearly feven times two years,; 
and accordingly we feldom find them live above 
fourteen or fifteen., •• ft >;lt . I I srlT 

Cows often retain at the firft, fecond, q* third 
time of covering ; and when they are pregnant, the 
bull refiifes to cover them again, whatever appear*! 
ance of heat tljere may be in them. Indeed, their 
heat generally chafes almoft immediately after they 
have conceived, an4 they theqifelves will Wt theori 
fuller the bull to approach them. ' . u ot(l 

Cows 
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Cows require greater care when pregnant than at 
other times ; particularly, they fhould not th.cn be 
differed to leap over hedges, ditches, &c. or to do 
anv other thing by which they may ftrain them- 
felves ; for they are fubjedt to abortion : confequent- 
ly they muft not by any means be ufed for draught 
whilft in that condition ; but they fhould then be put 
into the richeft paftures, provided they be not too 
moift or fenny, and for fix weeks or two months bc- 
bore they calve, they (hould be fed more plentifully 
than ufual ; giving them in the dimmer- time grafs in 
the cow-houfe, and in the winter bran, lucerne, 
fainfoin, burnet, &c. During this time they muft 
not be milked, that fluid being then abfolutely necef- 
fary to the nouriftiment of the foetus. Some cows, 
indeed, do not yield any milk for a month or fix 
weeks before they calve ; but thofe which have milk 
to the time of claving are both the bell mothers and 
the beft nurfes ; though it is generally bad and in 
fmall quantity. The fame care and cautions muft be 
obferved at the delivery of the cow, as at that of 
the mare ; or rather more, the former feeming to be 
on this occafion more fpent and weakened than the 
latter. One indifpenfable point is, to put her in a fe- 
parate ftall, where fhe muft be kept warm, at her 
eafe, and on good litter. She muft be well fed for 
ten or twelve days after (he has brought forth, with 
ground beans, corn, or oatmeal, diluted with water 
in which ' fait has been diffolved, and with lucerne, 
burnet, fainfoin, or good grafs, thoroughly 
ripe. By this time (he is ufually recovered, and 
may therefore by degrees be put to her common 
way of living, and turned into the pafture ; obferv- 
ing not to take any milk from her during the two 
firft months, that the calf may thrive the better ; and 
befides, the milk is not then of a good quality * 

As 

* Good miik is neither too thick nor too thin; it's proper 

confidence is, when a fxnali drop preferves it's fpherical form 

without 
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As foon as the young calf is born, whilft the mo- 
ther licks it, or to excite her fo to do, it is right to 
(hrew over it a couple of handfulsof fait and crumbs 
of bread mixed together. This licking ftrengthens 
the calf or at leaft clears it of all filth, which could 
not be removed by any other means, becaufe the 
young creature is then too tender to be handled with- 
out danger ; and at the fame time it fhould be made 
to fwallow the yolk of a raw egg, likewife to give it 
ftrength. 

The young half fhould be left with it's dam dur- 
ing the firft five or fix days, efpecially if it be in 
winter, in order that it may be kept conftantly warm, 
and fuck whenever it pleafes ; and at the end of this 
time, by which it will have gathered ftrength and 
have grown vifibly, it muft be tied up in a feparate 
pen at a little diftance from her, that it may fuck on- 
ly when the keeper thinks proper ; for it would ex- 
hauft the cow if left continually with her. Two or 
three times a day will now be often enough for it to 
fuck ; and when it has done fucking, it muft be led 
back to it's pen and tied up as before. After the 
mother is returned to pafture with the other cows, 
the calf fliould ftill be kept in the cow-houfe, and 
there made to fuck twice a day before it's dam goes 
out. 

without fpreading : it muft alfo be of a delicate white ; that 
with a yellow or blue caft being of little value. The tafte of 
it muft be foft, without any bitternefs or acridity ; it muft have 
a good fmell, or none at all. It is better in the month of May, 
and in fuminer, than in winter ; and for it to be perfectly good, 
the cow muft be of a proper age, and in good health. The 
milk of heifers is too thin » and that of old cows too oily, 
and in winter-time too thick. Thefe different quallities of milk 
have relation to the butyrous, cafeous, and ferous parts of 
which it confifts. Milk too thin abounds too much with ferous 
particles ; that which is too thick has few or none of thefe par- 
ticles ; and the too oily has not a proper portion of butyrous and 
ferous particles. The milk of a cow when bulling is not good $ 
nor that when the creature is near, or juft part, the time of 
her calving. Buffon, Hifi. Nat. du Batuf. 
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If it be intended to fatten the calf fpeedily, and 
at the fame time render his flefli fine and delicate, 
he fliould have every day about half a dozen raw 
eggs, and crumb of bread boiled in milk. This, in 
four or five weeks time, will render his flefli excel- 
lent. Calves intended for the butcher (hould therefore 
not fuck above thirty or forty days; but thofedefigned 
for keeping fliould be left with the dam two months 
at leaft, beeaule, the more they fuck, the ftronger 
and larger they will be. The beft for bringing up 
are thofe that have been calved in the months of 
April, May, and June ; for thofe which come later 
feldom acquire vigour enough to enable them to bear 
the inclemencies of the enfuing winter ; cold mak- 
ing them droop, and often killing them. Thus, 
calves defigned for keeping (hould be weaned at two, 
three, or four months : but before they are taken 
wholly from fucking, a little fine grafs, or chopt 
hay, fliould be given them from time to time, to ac- 
cuftom them to this new aliment ; after being ufed 
to which, they muft be never fuffered to come near 
their dam ^ either in the ftall or pafture. They 
themfelves fliould be fent to pafture every day, and 
remain there from morning to evening during the 
fummer : but when the cold of autumn begins to fet 
in, they muft not be let out till late in the morning, 
and (hould be brought back early in the evening ; and 
during the winter, the cold of that feafon being ex- 
tremely detrimental to them, they muft be kept ve- 
ry warm in a clofe cow-houfe, be well fupplied with 
water, have fainfoin, lucerne, burnet, &c. mixed 
with their common grafs, given them in a cow- 
houfe^ and be let out only when the weather is very 
fine. A great deal of care is neceflary to bring them 
through the firft winter, which is the moft danger- 
ous period of their lives : for if they furvive this, 
the following fummer will ftrengthen them fo that 
they will have nothing to fear from the cold of a ie- 
cond winter. 

_ 
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It fometimes happens that a calf is troublefome to 
rear, becaufe it will not readily take the teat, but 
muft have it held a confiderable time in it's mouth 
before it will fuck; and likewife fome (hew for a 
long while a relu£tance to fuck at all, which is a fign 
of their having pimples under the tongue; a difor- 
der to which young calves are fubjedt, and which is 
eafily cured by cutting them off witfya pair of fcif- 
fars, and wafhing the wound with vinegar and fait : 
others rub them with hog's lard and fait pounded ve- 
ry fine. 

In Spain, and fome other countries, they place 
near a young calf in a cow-houfe one of thofe (tones 
called fakgres, which are found in the mines of rock- 
lalt : by licking this falt-ftorte whilft it's dam is at 
the: pafture, it becomes fo hungry and thirfty, that 
when the cow returns, the calf eagerly feizes the teat 
and fucks his fill ; and by this means he rattens and 
thrives much fafter than thofe to which no fait is gi- 
ven. 

The clods of curdled milk which are found in the 
third and fourth ftomach of a fucking calf, are, af- 
ter being dried in the air, the rennet made ufe of for 
curdling milk. The longer it is kept the better it is : 
and a very little of it is fufficient to turn a large quan- 
tity of milk, as is well known to all who keep dai- 
ries. 

As to the reft, the management of milk and dai- 
ries is a fubjeft fo generally and fo well underftood 
in this country, that it might be needlefs for me to 
£hlarge upon it here, any farther, perhaps, than juft 
•to obferve in general, that the dairy (hould be kept 
extremely clean and well aired, at a diftarjce from 
all difagreeable fmells of any kind whatever, and 
that it (hould be fo fituated as to be of as equal a 
temperature as po(Tible during the whole year, and 
therefore open to the north in fummer, and to the 
fouth in winter. The dairy-maids (hould not only 
be clean in their perfons, but alfo fuch whofe per- 
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f piration is not rank. — The veflels in which milk 
is now kept are generally lined with lead, becaufe it is 
a fubftance that cleans eafily : but great care fhould 
be taken that the milk do not remain in any leaden 
veflel till it contracts the leaft degree of acidity ; for 
if it does, it foon diflblves part of the lead, a very- 
little of which will be of extremely bad conferen- 
ces to health, by occafioning the mod dangerous dis- 
orders in the ftomach and bowels, and often depriv- 
ing* people of the ufe of their limbs, as is daily feen 
in painters, and in thofe employed in making whitc- 
IcacL: 
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CHAPTER V. • •/ 

Of the Difeqfes of Horned Cattle. 

* i 

r 

I 

TH E treatment before direfted in the feveral 
difeafes of horfes is, in general, in flmiliar ca- 
fes, fo applicable to the whole fpecies of animals 
commonly diftingiiifhed by the appellation of Horn- 
ed Cattle, that little remains to be added here, un- 
lefs it perhaps be, to point out fome few particulars 
more peculiarly relative to the management of thefe 
laft. The Romans paid very great attention to 
them, as (baring with man the labours of the field ; 
and as the climate of Italy is more kindly than that 
of England, furely whatever care was necefTary 
there, cannot be lefs requifite here. The writers of 
that country may therefore properly become our 
guides again on this occafion. 

Nature has cloathed with thick furs, or warm co- 
vering, fuch creatures as flie intended to be expofed 
to the feverity of the cold : but as cattle are not fliel- 
tered with fuch defence, I really think it cruel to ex- 
pofe them too much to the inclemencies of the win- 
ter, as many among us are apt to do*. Such was 

* For, notwithftanding the very ftrong arguments ufed by M. 
de Buffon, in fuppcrt of his opinion, that thefe creatures are ori- 
ginal natives of thefe climates ; fuch as, in particular, that they 
are not found beyond Armenia and Perfia in Alia, and Egypt 
and Barbary in Africa, (for he looks upon the buffalo, the au- 
rocJc, and the bifonet, as creatures of a different fpecies) ; I 
cannot but incline here to think fomewhat differently from that 
great man, and that principally for this obvious reafon : Nature, 
as is evident throughout the whole creation, gives to every ani- 
mal a covering fuited to the climate (he intends it for ; and that 
of the ox is plainly calculated for a warm region. It therefore 
feems to me not improbable, that our black cattle came original- 
ly from fome more fouthern part. 

not 
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hot the practice of the Romans, who very, exprefsly 
enjoin, that the ox, in particular^ be defended from 
the cold by a warm ftable, and if it can be done that 
there be a fire in it, which both Vegetius £nd Colu- 
mella (a) declare to be of great advantage to this 
animal, as^he thereby breathes a dry air, which car- 
ries off not only the exhalations from his own body 
but alfo other noxious vapours. According to them* 
the manger (hould be fo contrived that their food be 
not loft among their feet ; and'their ftalls fhould be 
placed on dry ground, with a gentle flope to carry off 
their urine, and kept conftarttly clean with dry litter 
efpecially for the labouring ox. How different from 
thefe directions is the condition of too many of our 
farmers yards where the cattle often ftand knee-dee d 
in dirt! ■■' v 

Wten the ok returns from labour, his neck fhould 
be wartiedj and rubbed for a long time ; his whole 
body t6o fhould be freed from clay or dirt, efpecially 
his feet, which fhould be well walhed. 

In iummer, it is proper that battle fhould ftand in 
cool fhades during the heat of the day, and in the 
night in the open air ; for they contrad as many dif- 
.eafefe by fuffering too great heat, as by being expofed 
to too much cold. M '* 'i 

It is of great benefit to them to give to each, about 
once a week, a raw egg, and fome fait in a pint of 
wine or ale ; andto this may likewife be added bruif- 
fcd garlic, vervain, and rue. 

Cattle do not require the cleareft water, nor are 
they very much hurt by it if it is dirty ; neverthelefs, 
it is the duty of the perfort who attends them, to fee 
that they drink the beft water; and fuch as is clean 
arid that they be well fed. There is no danger of 
their over-feeding themferveS; for when nature is fa- 
tisfied, they lie down and chew the cud. LabQur 
breaks, heat vexes, and cold penetrates an animal 

1 * * * * * - 



(a) Lit. Ill c. i. 

U that 
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that is empty and exhaufted, foqner than one that 
has been well fed :* and fureiy no man will grudge 
them a fufficient plentiful allowance of food, 
who confiders how far the price of oxen which perilh 
through want, exceeds the expenceof that fpod. 

If oxen are put upon running at theij full fpeed, 
or if they are otherwife over-fatigued, at any time 
of the year, but efpecially in ,the furnmer, either 
they contract thereby a loofenefs, which proves per- 
nicious to them, or flight fevers: for this animal be - 
ino- naturally flow, and rather adapted to eafy labour 
than tofwift motion, is grievoufly hurt, if forced to 
go beyond his ftxength. . 

Neither fwine nor hens fhould come near their 
cribs • for when an ox has fwallowed hen's dung with 
his food, he is prefently tormented with violent pains 
in his belly * and when he fwells with it he dies. In 
cale of his having fwallowed any, the heft way is to 
give him tliree ounces of parfley-feed, half a pound 
of cummin-feed, and two pounds of honey, mix.d 
together, and poured warm down his throat, to torce 
him to walk, and to rub him heartily till the draught 
moves his belly. The allies of any wood well lilted 
,boiled in a fufficient quantity of oil to render them 
liquid, and then poured down the ox si throat will 
■ alio be of great benefit againft the bad cfleds of tins 

fort of dung. , - 

But if an ox fwallows hog's dung, or more efpeci- 
ally the filth which a fick fow has vomited, he is 
prefently feized with fo contagious a dileafe, thar it 
fpeS affefts a whole herd. When therefore there 
is the lcaft fufpicion of this diftemper, the cattk 
uft be removed andfeparated to paftures where none 
i> L-uave been fed, that fo they may not hurt one 
• . for by feeding they infed the grafs, and 
. . er by drinking of it. An ox, though other- 
l U in oerfedt health, may perilh by thefmel Una 
). , he difsafed blowing upon him. When 
this happens, the dead carcafe muft be earned to 
ri ' a diftance, 
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a diftance, and buried deep, left the found be in- 
fe&ed by it, and the negligence of the owner be im- 
puted (as is ufually done by fools, fays Vegetius) to 
the divine difpleafure. In the cafe here fpoken of, 
he recommends half an ounce of fquills diced thin] 
infufcd in a pint of wine, with about two ounces of 
ialt, to be given every morning to each creature thus ' 
mfefted — But as infectious difeafes will be the pro- 
feffed fubjed of the laft part of this work, I (hall 
not enlarge upon them here, any farther thanjuft to 
mention the iimilitude which Mr. Ofmer thinks there 
is between the diftemper jn horfes before defcribed, 
and that amongft oxen. 

To the beft of my ojbfervation," fays he, 
" what is called the diftemper amongft the horned 
4C cattle, is exactly correfpondent to the diftemper 
cc amongft the horfes • the fymptoms in each animal 
" being fimilar in all refpeds.— The difcharge from 
* the noftrils, &c. of the cow in thefe fevers, about 
" the nature of which, and of this diftemper, there 
u has been abundance of fine, writing, is nothing 
" elfe but an extravafation of the ferous particles of 
" the blood, the effect of inflammation; and there- 
" fore in obedience to the attempts of nature, our 
" bufinefs is to invent all the methods wecantocar- 
" ry off this extravafated ferum ; and the incifions, 
" as before directed for the horre, made in the ikin 
*| of the cow, will, as it does in horfes with the 
fame fort oif fever, produce in twenty-four hours 
" a nafty foetid purulent matter. By a number of 
thefe drains the parts will be unloaded, and the 
animal relieved, and they do in all inflammatory 
V fevers amongft horfes, and I dare fay will too 
8 amongft the cows, anfvver nearly the fame end 
" and purpofc as a critical abfeefs. But when no 
critical abfeefs happens, or no artificiaJ drains are 
made ufe of, the natural ones not being iufficient 
* to carry off the extravafated ferum, the vifcera and 
" more noble parts are, in time, affected, the blood • 

U 2 -and 
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44 and juices deviate by degrees into a ftate of pu- 
44 trefa&ion and corruption, and the animal dies a 
44 mod wretched death, 

44 If any man objeft and fay, this diftemper of 
ft the cows is infectious, and therefore it is of the 
44 putrid, and not of the inflammatory kind : — I an- 
44 fwer, that it does not appear to be infedtious, be- 
44 caufe fome cows amongft a number of infe&ed 
44 ones have efcaped it. But allowing it to be of 
44 the putrid or peftilential kind, and to arife from 
44 Air, infeftion, or both, thefe artificial drains made 
44 in the (kin will be very proper, becaufe they will 
44 anfwer in fome meafure the fame end, as the bu- 
44 bo or critical impofthume befalling the human fpe- 
44 cies in peftilential diforders, if they are properly 
44 managed,— And here it may be obferved, that 
44 when diftempered cows have efcaped death, it h^is 
44 ' been generally owing to fome critical abfcefs * va- 
44 rious inftances of which I have feen-. ^ H^^feV' 

44 To thefe artificial drains fliould be added the 
44 ufe of cooling falts, and laxative glyfters, if 
44 needful. 

44 It is neceffary ever to remember, that bleeding 
44 the horfe or cow will be wrong, and muft do harm, 
44 when a difcharge from the noftrils, &c. is begun, 
44 becaufe it is contrary to the effort of nature ; and 
44 fo it is when there is any fwelling that is tend- 
44 ing to matter, which kinds of fwellings can be 
44 diftinguifhed by the fkilful only." 

Indigeftion is very hurtful to oxen, and is known 
by the following figns : frequently belching, loath- 
ing of their food, noife in their belly, heavy eyes : 
the creature neither chews his cud, nor licks himfelf 
as ufual. — In this cafe, pour down his throat two 
^•gallons of water as warm as he can bear it, and foon 
after give him about thirty leaves of colewort boiled 
in water, and afterwards loaked in vinegar j and he 
muft abftain from food for one day. 

■ 
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Negle&ed indigeftion brings on colics : but thefe 
having already been fully treated of in the difeafes 
of horfes, I (hall here mention boving, a diforder 
which is almoft peculiar to the horned cattle. 

This diforder proceeds from a too-fudden fer- 
ment in their green fucculent food, whereby the 
elaftic air let loofe by the fermentation, but confin- 
ed by the hard faeces which do not fpeedily enough 
give way to it, becomes highly acrid, like the gais 
arifing from fermented liquors, which often proves 
mortal to thofe who breathe jt. The method of cure 
fhould therefore be, clearing the great gut of hard 
excrement, injefting a ftimulating glyfter, and giv- 
ing cooling things internally. This agrees with what 
M. Bourgelat propofes, when he fays {b) 9 44 Thu§ 
44 it is, for example, that with nitre given in half a 
44 glafs of brandy, and often even with emollient glyf- 
44 tersonly, we havefaved confiderable numbers of . 
44 oxen ready to expire in their paftures, after vain 
44 endeavours had been ufcd to eafe them, accord- 
44 ing to the common pradice, by many incifions 
44 made in the lkin, doubtlefs with an intention to 
44 difengage the cellular membrane from the air that 
44 filled it, and of which carminatives would inevi- 
44 tably have increafed the diforder, and haftened 
44 the death of the beaft." 

Farmers are apt to fall into a great error when 
their cattle have got the better of this diforder ; and 
that is, by letting them become coftive again, and 
confequently liable to a return of the fame danger 
when they next feed on fucculent plants ; whereas 
were they to continue to give them green food after 
a purging has been once brought on, no farther in- 
convenience coyld enfue. Immerging them in cold 
water when thus diftended brings on an immediate 
purging, and thereby faves their lives. 

The moptlis and tongues of horned cattle are fub- 

(b) Ecole vetcrinaire ; Matter e Medic ale, p. \iz. 

U3 jeft 
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jecl to the fame forts of fwellings as thofe of horfes, 
and a like produ&ive of an inability to eat. 

Thefe fhould alfo be cut off with a knife or fcif- 
fars, and then rubbed with fait and let heal. If they 
have no appetite to their food, and yet no figns of 
indifpofition appear, it will be proper to rub their 
chops with fait and garlic beaten together, or with 
fome other ft imulating fubftance. 
. The cure of internal difeafes in cattle is fo nearly 
the fame as for horfes, and the dofes of their medi- 
cines fo much alike, that a repetition of them here 
feems needlefs. The caufes of their lameneffes, and 
the methods of curing them, are alfo fimilar; and 
the feet of both require fo nearly the fame cutting 
and care of the hoof, that the lead degree of intelli- 
gence will fuffice to vary them properly. 

The caftration of calves is likewife performed in 

the fame manner as that of horfes. 

■ 
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CHAP. ; X 



> . ■ • 
Of the Qualities and different Kinds of Sbeep. 

■ ■ ■'. ': ■ 

> 

" QHEEf have golden feet, and wherever they 
£j| fet them the earth becomes gold," fay the 
Swedes, by way of exprelfing their high eftimatibn 
of this animal., In effedt, there is not any oni do- 
raeftic creature which yields greater profit to man 
than fheep do. Their flefh, their milk, their fkin, 
their int^ftines, thehr dung, in fhort, every part of 
them, is neceffary for fome ufe or otner, $nd turns to 
good account. 

Though their flefh and milk furnifti us with vari^ 
cty of excellent food, yet their woqI is the chief ob- 
ject, efpecially to a commercial nation like this y, for 
of it is formed in Britain the ftaple-commo^ity jto 
which we owe the wealth and grandeur that render 
us the arbiters of power in Europe. 

At the fame time that thiscreature is the moftufefuL 
it is alfo, in itfelf, one of the mpft defencelefs againlt 
enemies : Providence intending, as it would Teem, 

that itfliould owe its very exiftence to our care, and 
>e entitled to our protedlion, in return for the means 
of enjoyment and wealth which it affords us : for k 
not only wants protection tut cafe alfo, more thah 
any other domeftic animal. — Sheep are of a v^ry 
weakly conftitution ; much fatigue exhaufts them ; 

U 4 they 
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they can ill bear extremes of heat or cold ; their dif- 
eafes are many, and moft of them contagious ; and 
their yeaning is attended with difficulty and danger. 

They are faid to be fenfible to the charms of ma- 
fic, fo as to feed more afliduoufly, to be in better 
health, and to fatten fooner by the found of a pipe : 
but perhaps it may be more rightly thought, that mu- 
fic ferves to amufe* the fhepherd*s tedious hours, and 
even that the origin of that art was owing to this fo- 
litary life. 

Sheep love their keepers and thofe who take care of 
them ; they follow them, and obey their voice. It 
muft however be obferved, that if the fliepherd has 
not a watchful eye over them, one or other of his 
flieep may eafily ftray from the reft of the flock, 
wander into places it is unacquainted with, and there 
fall down a precipice^ or tumble into a hole or ditch, 
efpecially, if the creature has been frightened, which 
Iheep very eafily are ; for when they have once loft 
their way, they run ftrait on, without flopping, and 
idw&ys dire&ly asainft the wind, particularly if it 
blows hard, and they chanoeto be in an open place, 
a wide road, or on the borders of the fea. They are 
very fond of light, and never thrive well in dark 
places; and fuch is their fondnefs for fociety, that 
frequently a Iheep left alone will pine away, become 
emaciated, ' and quite lofe his ftrength. 

The re-eftabli(hment of the beft kinds of flieep 
in England, and greater care of their fleeces, are 
. objefts well deferving the attention of government : 
for, notwithftanding all our boafted improvements, 
it is certain that the quality of our wool in general 
has been on the decline for fome time paft * Thefe 

* # 

* Mr. Lifle, whofe judgment and veracity in matters of this 
kind (land unimpeached, tells us, in his phfervathtts on Hujban- 
Jry, article Sheep, that, even fo late as his time, and he has not 
been dead many years, the clothiers conipjained that our Here- 
fordshire wool, and particularly that of our great ftaple, was no 
longer fo fine as formerly. ""• 

ufcfui 
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ufeful creatures, which were the chief wealth of for- 
mer ages, become of ftill greater value as art and in- 
duttry increafe among us. One cannot, therefore, 
but be aftonifhed at the indifference into which this 
nation has fallen with regard to her flieep, and efpe- 
cially too at a time when every other country is ex- 
erting it's utmoft endeavours to improve it's breed, 
and the manner of managing it's flocks. At this 
very inftant, we are ftrongly called upon to be par- 
ticularly attentive to this great object, by the mea- 
sures which the. French are indefatigably purfuing to 
mprove the breed of their (heep, by introducing 
thofe of every country where they excel. 

Wc have no particular accounts of what our fheep 
were in antient times ; though we may prefume that 
our wool was always fought for by foreign manufao 
turers, becaufe our Hiftory informs us, that the du- 
ty paid on the exportation of it was a confiderable 
article of the royal revenue *. 

If we take a general view of the whole of Eng- 
land, we (hall find, that the temperature of our cli- 
mate, and the quality and almoft perpetual verdure 
of our paftures, render it one of the belt fituated 
countries in the world for raifmg flocks . of 
fheep. We are free from every difcouraging circum- 
ftance wit!) regard to them. We have no armies of 
infe£t§*pr reptiles that are enemies to them-, no 
wolves, nor any other animal whofe nature is to 
prey upon them, if we except foxes, of which again 
the numbers are fcarcely more than fuffice to give 

* In former time*, " the wealth of the nobility, gentry, and 
" monafterie^ confided chiefly in wool, which alfo then made 
" the bulk of private property at home. It was at the fame 
" time the prime article in commerce. Aids to the crown was 
" granted therein.. It fupplied the demands for the (upport of 
" armies, the payment of fubfidies, and all other expences iri- 
" curred on the account of the public in foreign parts," fays 
the learned Dr. Campbell, in voi. II. p. i$z, of his excellent 
Political Survey of Great Britain. 

proper 
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proper healthy exercife to men, who rnight other wife 
indulge themfelves in too mucheafe. Our froft and 
fnow are generally of fhort continuance. Our ex- 
tenfive downs, our hills, the fides of .our mountains, 
and even our fteep rocks, abound in fine grafs, which 
feeds a fmaller breed of fheep ; whilft our richer pas- 
tures of Lincolnmire and Ely maintain thofe of a lar- 
ger fize; and we are furrounded with a fea-coaft, the 
air of which is thought to* be, particularly favourable 
to the health and thriving of fheep, as well as to the 
finenefs of their wool. — The air of the fea is found 
to be fo wholefome and favourable to fheep, that the 
hufbandmen who live at a diftance from that element 
find their advantage in recruiting their flocks with 
fheep from near the fea. 

Columella (a) mentions the feveral kinds of fheep 
mofl in repute in his days, and gives an inftance of 
the judgment of his uncle, M. Columella, an ex- 
cellent hufbandman^ hi mending the breed of his own 
fheep, by coupling with them rams broughtfrom Afri- 
ca : and indeed it is highly probable, that the excel- 
lence of the Spanifh wool, now fo juftly valued, took 
it's rife from combinations of this kind during the 
long refidence of the Moors in that kingdom. 

Dorri Pedro IV, King of Caflile, was the firft 
Prince who introduced the good kind of fheep which 
they now have in Spain, by bringing thither the Bar- 
bary breed. In two ages, they began to decline; 
when Cardinal Ximenes reftored the breed, by pro- 
curing a frefh fiipply of rams from Barbary, that is 
to fay, of rams bred by the Arabians there ; by ex- 
citing arnongft the people an emulation which conti- 
nues to this day • and by fixing their attention to this 
objeel, which has hitherto preftrved the goodnefs of 
the Spnifti wool*. ^ 

(a) De re rujlica, Lib. VU. c. it. 

* The fined of the Spaniih wools are thofe of Caftile, which 
are divided, according to the places of their growth, intoSego- 

vians, 
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The memoirs of the Royal Society of Agriculture 
at Rouen fay that.in the fifteenth century, our 
Edward IV. obtained a number of this race from the 
king of Caftile, which throve very well, and laid the 
foundation of the excellency of our wo6l. Henry 
VIII, and Queen Elizabeth, contributed much to it's 
perfection, by directing the attention of govern- 
ment to thisgrcatnationalconcern. Meriofdiftinguifh- 
ed judgment and integrity were commiflioned to fu- 
perintend the proper diftribution and future care of 
the Caftilian ftieep. How this commiffion has fince 
come to be neglefted, I knovfrnot. Thefe corrrmif- 
fioners fent two Caftiliarj ewes and one rani to every 
parifh in which the pafture was thought proper for 
them ; and the care of them there was intrufted to 
the yeomen and moll confiderable farmers, to whom 
peculiar privileges were at the fame time granted on 
this account. Farther, in order the fobner to have a 
quantity of good wool, the fineft native ewes were 
alfo fingled out, and covered by the Spanifli rams, 
from whence proceeded a baftard race, much fupe- 
rior in quality to thofe of the country. Shepherds 
were taught the art of managing ftieep. and written 
inftruclions were given them, which, if am forry to 
fay it, are now loft f. At this time began the 

cuftom 

yians, teonifas, Segbvias, Sorias, and Molinas. The wools 
of Arragon are lefs fine : thefe are Albarazins, fine and middle, 
the Campos, and iheolack wool of Saragofla. Portugal and Na- 
varre produce alfofine wools. Our imports of wool from Spain 
have generally been of the prime of the Caftilian, ufed in mak- 
ing our fineft cloths. 

(b) Totnt IL p. 5$. 

f Dr. Campbell, in hi* very Valuable 1 Political Survey of 
Griat Britain, Vol. 11. p. 15 1, treats the 1 hole of tHis account 
of Edward the Fourth's, dranf dtHeY df dur Kings procuring 
itteep ftera Spain, fd retieWor improve our Breed, as a mete fic- 
tion, invented by P. Chdrael, hi his DidhMirie OecvnoMi^ 9 
to ftew how eaflly fueh & feheinfc might Be execute* ra France ; 
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cuftom of holding them in the warm kindly wea- 
ther, and the fame pra&ice was afterwards continur 
ed during the winter. The abode of the Spanifh 
Iheep in England altered by degrees the nature of 
their wool ; it became much longer, but did not 
continue fo fine as before ; owing, probably, to the 
difference of the pafture. Our wool is however 
whiter and cleaner than that of Spain, through the 

and I confefi that the Doctor's arguments feeni to me next to ab- 
folutely conclufive againft it : indeed, if it refted folely upon the 
credit of Father Chomel, I fhould not hefitate a nioinent to pro- 
nounce hira right. But as it comes to me from an infinitely more 
refpectable quarter, from a fociety juftly revered by the whole 
world, fome of whofe members are nobles of the firft diftin&ion, 
and others highly eminent for their great knowledge, I cannot 
fuppofe them to have taken this upon truft from the Di&io- 
nary-writer, or to have advanced it as afaft, without better au- 
thority than his for their fo doing. The Gafcon and Norman 
Rolles, publifhed by the late Mr. Carte, are a proof, not to 
mention feveral more which might be inftanced, that there may 
\\\\\ be in France, and particularly in thofe parts of it which once 
were jubjecl to us, records relative to our hiftory which we are 
yet unacquainted with ; and it is not impoflible that the anecdote 
here alluded to may be one of them, even though the name of 
the prince, and the date, may be miftaken. However, I fpeak 
fcere only from furmife. — Let me now ufe an argument which 
may poffibly be more ftriking. The Doctor himfelf, adopting 
the opinion of thofe who think that the Northern parts of this 
illand were peopled from Germany, the Southern from Gaul, 
and the Weftern and Ireland from Spain., fays, p. 1 $o. *' it 
" cannot be doubted*, that as the inhabitants of Britain and Ire-; 
" land, fo the iheep alfo came originally hither from fome other 
** country, and molt probably, for many reafons that might be 
" afligned, from Spain.— This feems to be confirmed by the 
" breed being the fame in both iflands, and having a great refem- 
44 blance unto thofe of Spain— Now,with fubmiflton to the Doc- 
tor, to whofe opinion I mall ever pay a fincere deference, is it any 
way unreafonable to fuppofe, that the breed of fheep imported 
into this ifland at the time of it's being firft inhabited, might 
have degenerated, in the courfeof many centuries, to a? to ftand 
in need of a kind of renewal j and, in that cafe, coulp! there be 
any more proper way than applying to the country fr om which 
the good breed firft came? No matter which of our princes did 
it j or even whether it was not done at all. Some fuch expedi- 
ent would be of fervice now to improve our prefent race. 
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great care which the Englilh take to keep their flocks 
free from filth * an attention hitherto negle&ed by 
the Spaniards. 

To the above mixture of the Spanifh fheep with 
the natives of this ifland, and the greater pr lefs 
degeneracy of their pofterity, is owing that we now 
fee in England three forts of (heep ; the common, 
which are very fmall ; the baftard, which are of a 
middle fize ; and the ftrong, fine and plentiful breed- 
ers. 

The Gloucefterfhire, particularly thofe of Cotef- 
wold, the Herefordfhire, Shropfhire, and the iile of 
Wight (heep, yield the fineft wool of any in Eng- 
land : they are fhort-legged, and have commonly a 
black forehead or a black head. The Warwickfhire, 
Leiccfterfhire, Buckingham, and Lincolnfliire fheep 
are the largeft and beft fhaped, and their wool is the 
deepeft of any we have, but not fo fine as that of the 
former. The Yorkfhire fheep are likewife pretty 
large, but their wool is coarfe ; and in general, that 
of all the Northern counties is long, but hairy. 
The Welfh fheep are the fmalleft of, all and their wool 
is by no means the fineft ; but in return their flefh is 
excellently well flavoured. The wool of the Cafti- 
lian fheep is undoubtedly much finer than that of 
even the beft Englifh ; but it is lefs in quantity, 
chiefly becaufe the fheep themfelves are fmaller: 
though there are in fome parts of Spain fheep larger 
and covered with more wool than any of the Englifh. 
For their wool, the Englifh are certainly the next 
beft to the Spanifh. 

The Irifh wool in general, but efpecially in Lime- 
rick, Kilkenny, Kerry, Waterford, Cork, and fome 
other counties, is of the fine long combing kind, 
fcarcely furpafled by any of the fort in England. 
This is the wool that is moft acceptable in foreign 
parts, where thev have fhort wool enough of their 
own, or may eafily procure it from Spain and Portu- 
gal- 
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In the laft century, the Dutch brought from the 
Eaft-Indies a race of tall fheep, long and thick in the 
body, with wool proportioned to the flature of the 
animal. This valuable breed has fucceeded beyond 
expectation in the ifland of the Texel and in Eaft- 
Friefland. One of thefe fheep yields a fleece of 
from ten to fixteen pounds of a fine lilky wool, 
which the Dutch fell for Engl ifh wool. 

The Flemings alfo procured forne of the fame 
fort of (heep, which they breed about Lifle and 
Varneton, where they thrive well, and are known by 
the name of Flemifti (heep. 
' The lamed of thefe (heep are fix feet long from 
head to tan. In Holland, they give four lambs in the 
year* whereas in Flanders they bring but two, of 
which the ftrongeft is reared in order to keep up the 
flock. Each of thefe likewife yields as far as fixteen 
pounds of wool. They would he preferable to thofe 
of the Texel, if the fanne care was taken of them, 
and if they were more numerous than they are. 
Mod of the (heep about Lifle are a baftard race pro- 
ceeding from the Indian rams and the ewes of the 
country, and yield from fix to ten pounds of wool, 
little inferior to that of the true breed. Their fleiji 
is wetf-tafted and wholefoine : a carcafeof it vyeighs 
from ninety to a hundred an4 twenty-five pounds, 
and yields about thirty pounds of fuet. They are in 
themfelves the fineft, largeft, and ftrongeft of any 
fheep. They require, indeed, a larger quantity of 
food ; but on the other hand they are indifferent in 
regard to it's quality : they are eafUy taken care of, 
naturally healthy, and if fick eafily cujed. Their 
wool differs little from that of England, only it does 
not fo eafily take fipe colours. It is not fo. $jie as it 
might be, for feveral reafons, the principal of which 
are, that they are feldojn folded ; that they af e kept 
too warm in their houfes during the winter ^ that 
their litter is not changed often enough, whereby it 
not only dirts, but alfo gives a bad Shell to their 

woof; 
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wool ; and that diffident care is not taken to keep 
them from hedges, bufhes, and brambles, which not 
only tear off their wool, but fcratch their (kin, 
which, if not healed in time, degenerates into the 
fcab. 

The Swedes, after having tried in vain to mend 
the breed of their fheep in the reign of queen Chrifli- 
na, fat the fame defign again on foot in the year 1735. 
They imported into their country a number of the 
beft kinds of fheep from England and Spain, and 
put them under the management of fkilful mepherds, 
to be treated according to their feveral natures. Af- 
ter the example of England, heretofore, they efta- 
blifhed fchools for training up flicpherds, who were 
fern from thence to the different parts of the king- 
dom ; and thofe fchools are continued tothisdav. 
They put the foreign rams to their native ewes, and 
from thence proceeds a valuable baftard race. By 
this care, Sweden now has, notwithstanding the ri- 
gour of it's climate, wool which nearly refemblesthe 
hnglifhand Spanifli. The French have, in feveral 
parts of their kingdom, numbers of fheep of the 
true Spanilh breed, and they multiply there exceed- 
ingly ; fo that, as the authors of the Mai/on ruflique 
obferves (r), it might be eafy for them, by follow- 
ing the method formerly jpraftifed in England, to 
eftablifh every where that race, which would yield 
twice or thrice as much profit as their own common 
fheep, as well in point of fize, of the goodnefs of 
their lambs and rams, of fruitfulnefs, and of milk, 
as pf the quantity and quality of their wool and 
ikins. 

The provinces of Berry and Beauvais are thofe 
in which the moft and beft fheep in France are rear- 
ed. Thofe of Beauvais, and iome other parts of 
Normandy, are the largeft, and the fulleft of fact 
In Burgandy, they are very good j but the bell are 

(c) Tom. I. Part L U<v. *l. <<. 3. 
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thofe that are feed on the Tandy coafts of the mari- 
time provinces of France. In Poitou, Provence, the 
neighbourhood of Bayonne, and fome other parts 
of France, there are fheep which feem to be of a 
foreign breed : they are ftronger, larger, and have a 
great deal more wool than thofe of the common 
breed. Thefe fheep are alfo more prolific than the 
others - y it being nothing extraordinary for them to 
have two lambs at a time, and to yean twice a year. 
The rams of this breed, engendering with the com- 
mon ewes of the country, produce an intermediate 
breed, partaking of the two from which it proceeds. 

Some think that the prefent Italian fheep are the 
offspring of a mixture of the Afiatic and the Euro- 
pean kinds. But be that as it may, there are in the 
BrefTan (d), towards Mantua, fheep whofe wool is 
indeed coarfe, but of fo quick growth that they are 
fheared three times a year, namely, in March, in 
July, and in November. It is true, they would not 
yield fo great a quantity of wool in cold countries \ 
but in warm ones they will, every where ; and yet 
they are of fo robuft a conftitution, that they fear 
neither rain, cold, nor even hoar frofts, but will feed 
at all times in the open field, provided the ground be 
not covered with fnow. They yield plenty of milk 
during four or five months of the year, and excel- 
lent cheefe is i*nade with it. Another kind of Bref- 
cian fheep, called baftard fheep, but for what rea- 
fon I know not, bears (hearing twice a year, and is 
much efteemed, though fmaller than the former. 
But the finefl wool of all Italy proceeds from that 
kind of lheep which the Brefeian6 ca\\gentili 9 and of 
which numbers are fed in the Trentin, especially 
about the villages of Ghede and Montechiaro : but 
as thefe fheep are extremely difficult to rear and take 
care of, and as the finenefs of their wool is owing 
to the climate and pafture of the country, they pro- 
bably might not thrive elfewhere. 

JO - \ 

(J) Ibid. lorn. 1. p. 348. 
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The wool of the Ruffian, Polifti, and Tartarian 
fheep, is better than that of the common German 
fheep ; and accordingly the Swedes make ufe of it in 
their manufaftures of cloth, (lockings, &c. 

All the above-mentioned forts of flieep certainly 
form but one greatly -diverftfied fpeeies, which in 
M. de Buffon's opinion (e) hardly extends beybnd 
Europe : for as to thofe long and broad-tailed crea- 
tures fo comrhon in Africa and Alia, and to which 
travellers have given the name of Barbary Jbeep % they 
feem to htm to be of a different fpeeies from our 
fheep ; as do likewife the American vigonia and la- 
ma. 

Daily experience proves that the European fheep 
in fome degree alter their very nature ; for inftance, 
in Lincolnshire they are large, heavy, and flow in 
their gait. On the downs of Suflex, Wiltshire, and 
Dorfetfhire, fhey are fmallef, more hardy, and fleet- 
er ; and in the mountains of Wales they are ftill lefs 
of fize, and fo a&ive as fcarcely to be confined by 
any inclofures. If we extend our view farther, we 
lhall find, that the kind which yields the fofteft and 
fineft wool in Britain, when fent to the Weft Indies 
becomes hairy like a goat. It i& alfo obferved m 
North America, that the quality of their wool depends 
much on the temperature and climate of the country : 
in fome of the middle provinces, fuch as New York, 
the Jerfeys, &c. their wool is of fo good a quality, 
that a fampleof it fent hither fome years ago fold 
fora6 high a price as our belt ; although this was 
orrly from a common tobacco-plantation, where no 
care had been taken of it fince America was firft 
fettled * 

■ 

(#) HifioWe NnturetU dt la Br this* 

* The fa& here alluded to is mentioned in Ihe Prejeni State 
•f America, p. i 42 ; allowed by Sir J. Dairy mple, in his Politi- 
cal Ejfays* S^3. I. Colonies , p. 263 ; and confirmed bv a letter to 
the writer of this work from an eminent merchant in New York, 
Who fay j pofitively, " our wool in general is better than the Eng- 
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44 lifli : but how fmall is the quantity we raife ! It is true, Come 
44 late oppieflive acts, as the fugar-act, ilainp-act, and new du- 
44 ty act on glafs, paper, Esfr. raifed a fpirit in the country for 
" manufactories, and double the number of fheep ; but I affirm, 
44 that our wool was not a quarter part fufheientfor our confump- 
44 tion. I have taken pains to get an account of the number of 
44 fheep in New Jerfey ; and as they were formerly taxed, I be- 
44 lieve it jult, and that the whole number does not exceed one 
44 hundred thoufand. Thefe, at an average, yield about 2|lb. 
44 -each, which is fold for about fifteen pence fterling a pound 
" This quantity will be under 3£lb. per head, for apparel and 
44 bed-clothes, and not near fufficient for their demand. The 
44 countrv-people, indeed, mix linen-yarn in their cloth, which 
44 helps our, and makes it very ftrong ; yet, though every pound 
44 is worked up, the towns, villages, and iron-works cannot be 
44 fupplied, and depend on Engliili cloth and ftuffs. I think 
44 Pcnnfylvania keeps ftill fewer iheep. It is true Long-ifland 
44 and the iflands in the Sound greatly exceed : but then the 
u northern parts of the colony of New-York keep much fewer ; 
44 lb that, 011 the whole, they are not equal to Jerfey. 

44 1 have found from experience that no farming is more pro- 
44 fuable than flieep, and now keep an hundred and fifty on the 
44 fame farm where my predeceflbr kept but twenty-five. I efti- 
4i mate the profit from eight to ten {hillings a head per annum, 
44 and this on land that rents at two (hillings fterling per acre. I 
44 would willingly increafe my (lock, but find my farm will not 
44 bear it ; though, on four hundred acres of arable and mea- 
44 dow land, I only keep befides, eighteen head of cattle, thirty 
44 hogs, eight hories, and plough about eighty acres for fum- 
44 hut and winter grain. I winter, indeed, thirty head more of 
44 young cattle which I fummer in the woods. The fmallenels 
44 of th?s tlock will furprize a Britifh farmer: but our fields do 
44 not yield like thofe of England ; owing to our cold fprings 
44 and hot fummers, long droughts and heavy rains, bad huf- 
* 4 bandry and want of manure. 

44 To what I before faidof our not having a fufficient quantity 
44 of wool, 1 will now add the prices which I actually paid for 
manufacturing a piece of cloth, three quarters of a yard 
wide. 

New York Currency. £■ s. a. 
44 Spinning 23^ lb. of wool, at 3*. 6d. per lb. 4 2 o 
44 Weaving 34 vards of cloth, at is. — 1 14 o 

44 Fulling, prefling, and dyeing 25 yards at 

1 s. 64 1 17 6 

* 4 W00I 2 1^ lb. picked and cleaned, at is. 6J. 2 17 9 
• • «•'•'•■ • 4 ' • l ' • ' ' , 

£. 10 11 o 
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" Which is 8/. $<J. Currency, or near 5*. fterliag per yard. 
•* The cloth, after a few days wear, looked very indifferent. 
I had it made up for myfelf, as moil of the gentlemen here 
pique themfelves in fetting an example of wearing country- 
made cloth i but we were under a neceffity of buying Eng- 
liih cloth for our negroes. The reftri&ions being taken otf 
our trade, we are returned to wearing Englifh cloth, and 
hope like caufes will not oblige us to recur to the fame refolu- 
* tions / We are now convinced that we cannot hire to make 
cloth under almoft double what the Engliih does coft : but at 
4 the lame time farmers who have the labour done within them- 
felves, and by this means employ the women, who would 
otherwife be idle, will always make cloth for themfelves with 
'* advantage ; cfpecially as it is faid to wear better : but we 
44 have not the leaft profpeft of making a yard for exportation." 
This letter was written in December, 1773 * re ' 

ft 




it may be depended on ; and the writer of this work mod 
ly wiihes, that the long and literal extract of it here given 
may tend in any fenfe to rectify the miftaken opinions now, un- 
happily, too prevalent. Such is his reafon for inferting it 
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AS the fize and welfare of the (heep, and the 
goodnefc of their wool, depend much cm the 
nature and quality of their pafture, this becomes ait 
article of the utmoft importance to the hufbandman, 
and therefore deferves a particular enquiry. 

In order to their being rightly managed, the owner 
(hould be very careful what kind of (hepherd he en- 
trufts his (heep to : for the (hepherd not only accom- 
panies them to the field, but (hould alfo take care 
that they do not feed in improper places ; improper, 
on account of the quality of the food and drink, as 
well as other dangerous circumftances. He (hould 
likewife be particularly attentive that no improper 
rams mix with the flock ; to give immediate relief to 
thofe that fall fick, efpecially in lambing-time, and 
for this reafon he (hould be well acquainted with their 
difeafes. In fhort, his prefence and care (hould be 
So conftant, that the (heep (hall obey him out of a 
kind of love. He (hould be vigilant and circum- 
fpeft, govern them with great clemency, and fays 
Columella (*), who ftridtly enjoins the fame rule to 
the keepers of all forts of cattle, be more like a cap- 
tain and leader than a lord and matter. When he 
threatens them it (hould be with a loud (hout antf 
(hakinihteftafF at them* but he never (hould throw 
any offenfive weapon at them, nor remove to any 
great diftance from them ; neither fljouldheliedown, 
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or fit down, but, unlefshe be going forward, he 
(hould (land, to be the better able at all times to 
look around him, to fee that neither the (low and big 
with young, whilft they loiter, nor the nimble, whilft 
they run before, be feparated from the reft ; left ei- 
ther a thief or a wild bead deceive the heedtefs inat- 
tentive guardian. 

We nnd by Columella, that it was an early cuf- 
tom to lead (heep to far diftant paftures at different 
feafons of the year ; and the Spaniards haye ftill re- 
tained this pra&ice, as will appear from the following 
abridgment of a judicious account of their manner 
of managing the royal flocks, tranfmitted by a gen- 
tleman in Spain to the late Mr. Peter Collinfon, 
F. R. S. 

" There are two kinds of (heep in Spain, namely, 
" the coarfe-wooUed (heep, which remain all their 
44 lives in their native country, and which are houfed 
" every night in the winter ; and the fine-woolkd 
*' (heep, which are all their lives in the open air, 
44 which travel every fummer from the cool moun- 
44 tains of the northern parts of Spain, to feed all 
44 the winter on the fouthern warm plains of Anda- 
u lufia, Manca, and Eftremadura. It has appeared 
44 from very accurate calculations, that there are not 
44 fewer than five millions of fine-woolled (heep in 
u Spain ; and it is reckoned that the wool and flefh 
of a flock of ten thoufand (heep produce yearly 
about twenty-four reals a head, which we may 
fuppofe to be nearly the value of twelve fix-pences 
44 fterling*. 

* 

* Of thefe, but one clear a head goes to the owner yearly ; 
three for-pences a head go yearly to the Icing, and the other eight 
go to the expences of pafture, tythes, fhepherds, dogs^ fait, 
iheering, &c- ■ -Thus the annual produce of five raifiions or 
fheep amou/its to thirty-feven millions and a half of (ix-pences, 
a little more or le£, of which about three millions and an half are 
for the owners, above fifteen millions enter into the treafury, and 
feven millions and a half go to the benefit of the public. Hence 
it is that the Kings of Spain call thefe Bocks, in their ordinances, 
The precious Je*w4 of the Crown. For- 
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" Special ordinances, privileges, and immunities 
<f are i (fried for the better prefervation and govern- 

ment of the (heep, which are under the care of 
" twenty-five thoufand men, who, as the Spaniards 
" exprefs it, cloath kings in fcarlet, and biftiops in 
'* purple. 

Thefe (heep pafs the fummer in the cool moun- 
" tains of Leo, Old Caftile, Cuenca, and Arragon. 
" The firft thing the fliepherd does when the flock 
" returns from the fouth to its fummer-downs, is to 
" give the (heep as much (alt as they will eat. Eve- 
" ry owner allows his flock of a thoufand (heep 
" twenty-five quintals of fait, which the flock eat 
44 in about five months : they eat none in their jour- 
" ney, nor in their winter-walk. It is believed, 
" that if they (tinted their (heep of this quantity, 
" it would weaken their conftitutions, and degrade 
" their wool. The (hepherd places fifty or fixty flat 
4 ' ftones at about five fteps diftance from each 

Formerly, this jewel was really let in the crown ; for a fuccef- 
fjon of many kings were lords of all the flocks : thence that great 
number of ordinances, penal laws, privileges, and immunities 
which HTued forth in different reigns for the prefervation and fpe- 
cial government of the fheep. Hence a royal commiflion was 
formed under the tide of The Council of the grand royal flock, 
which exifts to this dav, though the King has not a fingle fheep. 
Various exigencies ot itate, in different reigns, alienated by de- 
grees the whole grand flock from the crown, together with all its 
privileges, which were collected and publifhed in the year 1731, 
under the tide of " Laws of the royal Flock ; w in a large folio, 
of above five hundred pages. 

The wars and wants of Philip the Firft's reign, forced that 
King to fell forty thoufand fheep to the Marquis of Iturbieta, 
which was the laft flock of the crown- 

Ten thoufand fheep coinpofe a flock, which is divided into ten 
tribes. One man has the conduit of all. He mull be the owner 
of four or five hundred fheep, ftrong, active, vigilant, intelli- 
gent in pafture, in the weather, and in the djfeafes of fheep. 
He hasabfblute dominion over fifty fhepherds and fifty dogs, five 
of each to a tribe. He choofes them, and chaftifes or difcharges 
them at will. He is the prepofitus, or chief fbepherd of the 
whole flock. 
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<c other ; he ftrews fait upon each ftone ; he leads 
44 the flock (lowly through the ftones, and every 
44 ftieep eats to his liking. What is very remarka- 
44 ble the (heep never eat nor defirc a grain of fait 
44 when they are feeding on land which lies on lime- 
44 ftone : and as the Ihepherd muft not fuffer them 
44 to be too long without fait, he leads them to a fpot 
44 of clayey foil, and after a quarter of an hour's 
44 feeding there, they march back to the ftones and 
44 devour the fait. So fenfible are they of the diffe- 
44 rence, that if they meet with a fpot of mixed foil, 
44 which often happens, they eat fait in proportion t. 

44 Towards the latter end of July, the rams are 
44 turned in among the tribe of ewes, regulated at 
4< fix or feven rams for every hundred ewes ; and 
* 4 when the Ihepherd judges that thefe have been 
<4 ferved, he colledts the rams into a feparate tribe to 
<c feed apart. There is ajfo another tribe of rams 
iC which feed apart, and never ferve the ewes, but 
4< are kept folely for their wool and for the butchery : 
fct for though the wool and flefti of wethers are finer 
<c and more delicate than thofe of rams, , yet the 
c4 fleece of a ram weighs more than the 'fleece of a 
* 4 wether, who is likewife (hprter-lived than the 
44 ram : for thefe reafons there are but few wethers 
44 in the royal flock of Spain. The fleeces of three 
' 4 rams generally weigh twenty*-five pounds ; and 
u there muft.be the wool qf fpur wethers, and that 
44 of five ewes, to make an. eqiial weight. There is 
44 the fame difproportion in their lives, which depend 
44 on their teeth : for when thefe fail, they cannot 
44 bite the grafs, and are of cpurfe condemned to 
44 the knife. The ewe's teeth t>egin to fail after five 
44 years of age, the wether's after fix, and thofe of 
44 the robuft ram not till towards eight. 

J 

\ This fliews how favourable for ftieep thofe paftures are which 
lie on lime-ftone, or chalk, as moft in England do ; for in the 
fouth of this ifland there is chalk almoft every where, ami lime- 
ftone abounds in the north-weft. 
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44 At the latter end of September they put on the 
44 redding or ocre, which is a ponderous irony 
44 earth, common in Spain : the fhepherd diffolvcs 
44 it in water, and dawbs the backs of the fheep with 
44 it from the neck to the rump. It is an old cuf- 
44 torn. Some fay it mixes with the greafe of the 
44 wool, and fo becomes a varnifh impenetrable to 
44 the rain and cold ; others, that it's weight keeps 
44 the wool down, and thereby hinders it from grow- 
44 ing long and coarfe • and others again, that it 
44 afts as an abforbent earth, and receives part of the 
44 tfanfpiration, which would foul the wool, and 
44 render it harfh. 

44 Likewife in the latter end of September the 
44 fheep begin their march towards the low plains. 
44 Their itinerary is marked out by immemorial cuf- 
44 torn, and by ordinances. Their journies are of- 
46 ten fo long, that the poor creatures go fix or fe- 
44 ven leagues a day to get into open wilds, where 
44 the fhepherd walks flow, to let them feed at their 
44 eafe and reft : but they never (lop ; they have no 
44 day of repofe ; they march at leaft two leagues a 
44 day, conftantly following the fhepherd, till they 
44 get to their journey's end. From the territory 
44 called the Montana, at the extremity of OldCaf- 
44 tile, from whence they fet out, to Eftremadura, 
44 is an hundred and fifty leagues, which they 
44 march in lefs than forty days. The chief fhep- 
44 herd's fir ft care is to fee that each tribe is conduc t - 
44 ed to the fame diftricl: it fed in the year before, 
44 and where the fheep were yeaned, which they 
44 think prevents a variation in the wool ; though 
44 this requires but little care ; for it is a known 
44 truth, that the fheep would go to that very root 
44 of their own accord. His next care is to fix the 
44 toils X (in England hurdles) where the fheep pafs 

• • * 

X The toils are made of Sparto, in mefhes a foot wide, antl 
the thicknefs of a finger. Sparto is a fort of ;u& which bears 
twitting into ropes for coafting vdlcls. It is (biight as to fvs im ; 
whereas hemp finks. The Englifh iailors call it bofs. 
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M the night, left they (hould ftray, and fall into t!ie 
jaws of wolves. 

" Next comes the time when the ewes begin to 
drop their lambs, which is the moil toilfome and 
moft folicitous part of the paftoral life. The 
44 fhepherds firft cull out the barren from pregnant 
44 ewes, which Iaft are conducted to the ben (belter, 
and the others to the bleakeft part of the diftrift. 
^ As the lambs fall, they are led apart with their 
44 dams to another comfortable fpot. A third divi-* 
44 Con is made of the laft-yeanea lambs, for whom 
44 was allotted from the beginning the moft fertile 
44 part, the beft foil, and the fweeteft grafs of the 
44 down, in order that they may become as vigor- 
ous as the firft-yeaned ; for they muft all march 
on the fame day towards their fummer-quartcrs. 
The (hepherds perform four operations upon all 
44 the lambs about the fame time in the month of 
March ; viz. they cut off their tails five inches 
below the rump, for cleanlinefs ^ they mark them 
on the nofe with a hot iron ; they (aw off part of 
their horns, that the ram* may neither hurt one 
another nor the ewes ; and they emafculate the 
lambs intended for bell-weathers to walk at the 
head of the tribe, . , , r . > 

44 As foon as April comes, the (beep exprefs, by- 
various uneafy motions, a ftrong defire to return 
to their fummer-habitations. The (hepherds muSt 
then exert all their vigilance to prevent their 
efcaping ; for it has often happened that a tribe 
44 Jia^s ftolen a forced march of threq ?r four leagues 
44 upon a drowfy fliepherd ; and there ^re many sx- 
44 amples of three or four ftrayecj ftieep walkujg * 
44 hundred leagues to the very place they fed on the 
44 year before. 

In the furnmer (heep-walks I learnt that the 
thref following opinions (hould be ranked among 
vulgar errors : ;i - 
^ ■ " i • That fait-fprings are not found in the high 
** mountains, but in the low hills and plains only. 
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44 — The whole territory of Molina is full of fait- 
44 fprings, and there is a copious one rifing out . of 
44 land higher than the fource of the Tagus, and 
44 not farfrom it - 9 which is one of the higheft: lands in 
all the inward parts of Spain. 
44 2. That metallic vapours deftroy vegetation ; 
44 and that no rocks nor mountains pregnant with 
" rich veins of ore are covered with rich vegetable 
4 ' foils. ■ There are many iron, copper, lead, and 
4t pure pyritous ores in thefe fheep-walks, where 
* 4 grow the fame plants, and the fame fweet grafs, 
44 as in the other parts. 

44 3. That (beep eat and love aromatic plants; 
44 and that the flefh of thofe that feed on the hills 
44 where fweet herbs abound has a fine tafte. — I 
44 have obferved, that when the Ihepherd made a 
paufe, and let the flieep feed at their will, they 
fought only for fine grafs, and never touched any 
aromatic plant , that when the creeping ferpillum 
was interwoven with the grafs, they induftriouf- 
ly nofled it afide to bite a blaid of grafs ; and that 
44 this trouble foon made them feek out a pure gra- 
mineous fpot. I obferved too, when the ihep- 
herd perceived a threatening cloud, and gave a 
fignal to the dogs to colleft the tribe and then go 
behind it, walking apace him felf to lead the (heep 
to (belter, that, as they had no time to (loop, 
they would take a fnap of ftaschas, rofemary, or 
any other fhrub in their tvay : for fheep will eat 
any thing when they are hungry, or when they 
walk faft. I faw them greedily devour henbane, 
hemlock, claucium, and other naufeous weeds, 
upon their liTue out of the flieering-houfe II. 
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R Mr. CollinfonV correfpondent obfcrves very juftly on this 
occafion, that if fheep loved aromatic plants, it would be one 
of the greateft misfortunes that could befall the farmers of Spain ; 
for that the number there is incredibly great, and the bees fuck alt 
their honey, and gather all their wax, from the aromatic flowers 
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" The (hepherd's chief care now is, not to fuf- 
** fer the (heep to go out of their toils till the morn- 
w ing-fiin has exhaled the dew of a white froft, and 
never to let them approach a rivulet or pond af- 
ter a lhower of hail ; for if they (hould eat the 
dewy grafs, or drink hail-water, the whole tribe 
4< would become melancholy, lofe all appetite, pine 
" away and die ; of which there have been frequent 
4C inftances*. 

44 The (heep of Andalufia, which never travel, 
44 have coarfe, long, hairy wool. I faw fome in 
** Eftremadura whofe wool trailed on the ground, 
44 The itinerant (heep have (hort, filky, white wool; 
44 the finenefs of which is owing to the animal's paf- 
** fing its Hfe in the open air, of equal temperature^ 
" for it is not colder in Andalufia or Eftremadura 
4 * in die winter, than it is in the Montana or Mo- 
" lina in fummer. Conftant heat, or conftant cold,, 
44 with houfing, are the caufes of coarfe, fpeckled, 
<4 black wool : and I do believe, from a few expe- 
44 riments and long obfervation, that if the fine- 
woolled (heep flayed at home in the winter, their 
wool would become coarfe in a few generations; 
and on the other hand, that if the coarfe woolled 
(heep travelled from climate to plimate, and lived 

« , 1 * fc 

which enamel and perfume two thirds of the flieep-walks.-^-He 
allures, us, that he hinifelf knew a parifh-prieft who had five 
thoufand hives* and whole method was cautioufly to feize the 
queens in a fmall crape fly-catch, and then clip oiF their wings. 
This obliged their maj.fties to ftay at home ; and he declared* 
that he never had loft a fwarm from the day of his difcoyery to, 
the time of his relating this, which was five years.-— I mention 
this circumllance the more readily, becaufe I do not recoiled 
having noticed it in my Treatije on the management of Bees, 
where it ought to have, been. 

* Hail-water is likewife fo pernicious to men in the climate 
here fpoken of, that the people of Molina will not drink their 
river-water after a violent fhower of hail ; experience has taug ht 
them the danger: but let it be never fo muddy, and rife never io 
high after rain, they drink it without fear. — Perhaps this may 
be the unheeded caufe of many epidemics in other cities. 
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in the free air, their wool would become fine, 
" fhort, and filky likewife in a few generations. 

All the animals that I know of, who live in the 
" open air, conftantly keep up to the colour of their 
fires. There are the moft beautiful brindled fhecp 
in the world among the coarfe-woolled Iheep of 
Spain, I never faw one among the fine-woolled 
flocks : the free but lefs abundant perfpiration in 
the open air, is fwept away as faft as it flows ; 
l * whereas it is gready increafed by the exceflive 
heat of numbers of flieep houfed all night in a 
narrow place. It fouls the wool, makes it hairy, 
and changes it's colour.— The Swine of Spain, 
who pafs their lives in the woods, are all of one 
" colour, as the wild boars. They have fine, fil- 
u ky, curled briftles. Never did a Spanifh hog's 
" brittle pierce a (hoe. — What a quantity of dander 
44 is daily fcoured from the glands of a (tabled horfe; 
" the curry-comb and hair-cloth ever in hand ! How 
** clean is the (kin of a horfe that lives in the open 
" air ! 

" The fliepherds begin to fheer their fheep on 
iC the firft of May, provided the weather be fair : 
" for if the wool were not quite dry, the fleeces, 
44 which are clofe piled one upon another, would 
44 rot. It is for thisreafon that their fheering-houfes 
are furprizingly fpacious. I faw fome large enough 
to contain twenty thoufand flieep in bad weather, 
and which coft above five thoufand pounds fterling. 
Befides, the ewes are creatures of fuch tender 
conftitutions, that if they were expofed immedi- 
ately after fheering, they would all perifh. 
" An hundred and twenty-five ftieermen are em- 
ployed to fheer a flock of ten thoufand (beep. 
One man fheers twelve ewes a day, and but eight 
rams. The reafon of this difference is, not only 
becaufe the rams have larger bodies, ftronger, 
and more wool ; but alfo becaufe the fheermen 
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* refiftmg ewes. Experience having taught, that 
" the bold rebellious ram will ftruggle, even to fuf- 
44 fixation, when held captive under the (heers, they 
44 gently lay him down, ftroke his belly, and be- 
** guile him out of his fleece. A certain number of 
44 flieep are led into the great (helter-houfe, which 
" is a parallelogram of four or five hundred feet 
kC long and an hundred' wide, where they remain all 
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night, crowded as clofe together as the fhepherd 
can keep them, that they may fweat plentifully, 
which, fay they, foftens the wool for the fheers, 
44 and oils their edges. They are led by degrees, in 
the morning, liito the ipacious lheering-hall, 
which joins the fweating-room. The fhep- 
herd carries them off as faft as they are (home, to 
be marked with tar : and as this operation is ne- 
ceffarily performed upon only one at a time, it 
gives a fair opportunity to the fliepherds to 
44 cull out for the butchery all the (beep of the flock 
M who have outlived their teeth. The meered flieep 
go to the fields to feed a little if it be fine weather, 
and diey return in the evening to pafs the night 
4C in th6 yard before thehoufe, within the Ihelter of 
44 the walls; but if it be cold and cloudy, they go 
44 into the houfe, and are thus brought by degrees 
44 to bear the open air." 

The above, or a fimilar pra£tice, might be fol- 
lowed to advantage by the counties which border on 
Wales or on the Grampian hills in Scotland : for in 
both thofe countries there is fummer-pafture for a 
much greater number of cattle than they can main- 
tain, in Tjiewittter. In- bodi, the pafture is not only 
dty arid healthy for fheep, but they would likewifc 
tharebjTaVOid the great lummer-heats to which they 
lire at life expofcd, tvtn in this moderate climate. 
" In dry and high grounds, where the herbage is 
thick and fine, the Iheep are much more healthy,' 
and their flefh is of a much finer flavour than that 
of tho^* which are fed in moift vallies and low plains ; 
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unlefs thofe vales be fandy, or very dry, or near the 
fea. Thefe laft are, indeed, the belt of all, becaufe 
the herbage there is naturally fprinkled with fait. Al- 
fo the ewes fed on them yield more milk, and of a 
better tafte. 

Sheep fhould not, if poflible, be fuffered to feed 
on low moift grounds, or fuch as have been lately 
drained, unlefs thefe are become very dry ; and 
even then it (hould be only in the middle of the day. 
Grounds over which mineral or hard waters run are al- 
fo prejudicial to them ; as is likewife grafs in which 
the webs or eggs of grafs-hoppers, or other infefts, 
are found ; or in which the dung of rats or field- 
mice lies. When (heep are forced to feed on fuch 
paftures, it is advifeable to rub their mouths fre- 
quently with fait, and to have fait laid for them in 
veflels, where they will greedily lick it one after ano- 
ther ; for they are remarkably fond of fait, and no- 
thing is more healthful when given in moderation. 

The world is greatly indebted to the celebrated 
Linnaeus for the enquiry which he has excited in 
regard to fuch plants as are agreeable or hurtful to 
each domeftic animal. He has obferved, in a difler- 
tation intitled Pan Suecus (b)' % that (heep eat 387 forts 
of Swedifti herbs and plants ; and that they leave 
141 of them untouched, as being hurtful, or lefs 
nouriftiing, and therefore lefs fuitable to their nature. 
— A fimilar account of our Englifti plants might be 
of great fervice to our hufbandmen and owners of 
land, efpecially to fuch as are concerned in grazing. 

Among other interefting obfervations, Linnaeus 
remarks (<:), that the milfoil, or yarrow, is a food 
which flieep are particularly fond of ; and 1 have 
been Jold by a gentleman who had been at much 
pains to clear his ground of this plant, that having 
turned fome Iheep into a field where there yet remain- 
ed a good deal of it, he was greatly fur prifed at 
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finding the next day that the fhcep had fcarcely left a 
plant of it, but had eaten it quite down to die 
ground. He then lamented his former induftry, and 
laid down as an eafy rule, by which every one may 
judge what plants are moft agreeable to the dfferent 
animals, 'to obferve which are thofe that they prefer 
on being turned into a frefh paflure, or what are the 
plants in common paftures which the creatures feed- 
ing there never fuffer to raife to feed. Thus the 
milfoil never runs to feed but in places where 
fheep cannot get at it. It is the fame with the 
chamomile, though fo bitter a plant, and with the 
narrow-leaved plantain or ribwort. Thefe plants 
have another advantage attending them with regard 
toflieep, which is, that as they ft rike deep roots they 
retain their verdure the longer, and therefore deferve 
to be carefully cultivated by thofe who have flocks of 
fheep. 

Burnet has, on all occafions, been found to be pe- 
culiarly pleafing and healthful to ftieep. An inftance 
of it's being both happened to a gendeman of my 
acquaintance in the year 1 766 ; the fummer of which 
being extremely wet, fheep in general were much 
afflifted with the rot. This gentleman, very atten- 
tive to rural oeconomy, bought fome fheep in the 
autumn of that year, which he put into a field of 
burnet, and killed them during the winter, as his 
family-confumption required. Every one of them 
was found to be in a perfectly found ftate ; whilft 
ever/ fheep belonging to a neighbouring gentleman, 
aind which had been part of the fame flock, which 
was Welfh, was difeafed. It was very remarkable 
too in thefe lafl (beep, that, though they had plenty 
of grafs and turnips, they could not be confined ; 
but the moment they were put into the field of bur- 
net belonging to the former gentleman, they be- 
came perfectly quiet, and never endeavoured to ftir 
from thence, though the gate was left open, 
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The common opinion that flieep hurt lucerne in 
die autumn by biting it too clofe, is without founda- 
tion • for the fpring-fhodts have no communication 
with thofe that remained in the autumn, but are 
quite frelh (hoots iffuing from the crown of the root. 
Lucerne is an excellent rood for all Iheep in the au- 
tumn, and particularly fo for ewes and lambs in the 
fpring. / 

Clover is 4 very fucculent food for flieep, and 
thefe creatures are extremely fond of it ; but if the 
fhepherd is not attentive, it rttay prove dangerous to 
them. He fhould always turn them into the clover 
with their backs to the wind, and not leave them 
too long id it. It is faid by fome, that the wind 
tnixing with the clover, which they fwallow greedi- 
ly, fw ells them, and makes them die in a few hours : 
others believe that it is the venom of the reptils which 
this plant attra&s, that occafions thefe pretty fre- 
quent aeddents : but, in truth, the caufe of this 
fweliing is undoubtedly the fame as was before aflign- 
ed for the hefting of cattle ; and accordingly the re- 
medy dire&ed for it by the Royal Society of Agri* 
culture at Rotien is, as foon as this misfortune is per- 
ceived to have happened to fome of the flock, to 
throw cold wafer over their bodies, if it be at hand, 
or to pen them up fo clofely as to make them prefs 
ftrongly one agaiirft another. This will reftore 
them to their natural ftate. 

Sheep likewife readily eat turtiips, and thrive up- 
ofi them, when they have been accurtomed to them 
early ; but they do not relrth this food when It ha$ 
not been offered to them till after they are grown 
o!d ; however, if they are kept farting two or three 
days, rhoft of them take to it ; and when they have 
once tafted it, they become fond of it, and feed ve- 
ry kindly upon it. In fome places people feed theif 
limbs with turnips till the middle of fori], though 
they then begin to run up to feed. Some pcrfeil 
them a little at lirft, till their cattle," and particular- 
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!y their fheep, arc accuftomed to them : but a lamb 
only three weeks old will, after it has once eaten of 
this food, fcoop out a raw turnip with great delight. 
Parfley correfts the inconveniencies which may arife 
from the too-great moifture and coldnefs of the tur- 
nips, and therefore (hould be given them in plenty 
when they are fed upon this root. The fheep alio 
are fond of it. 

Carrots are another excellent food for fheep, and 
. thefe creatures are remarkably fond of them. One 
acre of thefe roots, well planted, will fatten a greater 
number of fheep, or bullocks, than three acres of 
turnips, and their flefh will be firmer and better tail- 
ed. Parfnips are alfo another excellent and profita- 
ble food for them. 

It is a cuftom in moft countries, efpecially where 
the verdure of the grafs is not fo conftant as in Bri- 
tain and Ireland, to colledt the leaves of trees during 
the fummer, or before they turn yellow, for feeding 
all kinds of cattle, and particularly fheep ; and when 
thefe are mixed with their hay, they have a good 
effedt. Straw, efpecially of oats, cut and mixed 
with their hay, is alfo recommended during the win- 
ter. The bark of the branches of the fig-tree, and 
it's buds, arelikewife mixed with their hay irt coun- 
tries where that tree abounds. 

It is undoubtedly moft healthy for fheep to range 
at large ; but as that is not in the power of every one, 
they mould at leaft be kept as airy as poflible. 

We are fo happy in the mildnefs of our climate 
in Englan J, and in our fafety from wolves, that our 
(heep lie out of doors all the year. Yet I cannot 
help thinking that they would be greatly benefited if 
there were at leaft fheds under which they might re- 
treat in ftormy weather : for though fheep are well 
cloathed by nature, yet when the rain is fo conftant 
and heavy as to foak through their fleeces, they be- 
come quite chilled, and that damp cold in them i$ 
frequently the caufe of many diforders. It is (aid, 
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that when they areenclofed in the narrow cqmpafs of 
a fold, they cfrerifti one another by their mutual 
warmth : but this cannot give relief to the damf> 
which each of them feels. 

In climates lefs fortunately circumftanced than 
ours, the (beep are houfed in winter, and fed chiefly 
with dry fodder. They are led out every day, unlets 
the weather be very bad, though this is rather 10 
air and walk than to feed them. In winter it fliould be 
near ten in the morning before they are led out, and 
they (hould be brought back again early in the even- 
ing, after having had an opportunity ot drinking. In 
fpring and autumn they are led to pafture as foon as 
the fun has difperfed the hoar-froft or dew on the 
grafs, and continued there till fun-fet. It is fuffici- 
ent that they drink once a day in thefe feafons ; and 
when brought back they fliould find fodder, though 
in lefs quantity than in winter. It is only during the 
fummer-months that they can live entirely on the pas- 
tures, and they fliould then have water in their pow- 
er twice a day. They may in this feafon be let out 
early in the morning ; and in very warm weather they 
fliould be led to cool or fliadowy places during the 
mid-day heat, which is found to be remarkably pre- 
judicial, difordering their heads, and throwing them 
into vertigoes. In very hot countries, Columella ad- 
vifes, that they be led in the morning fo that their 
backs be turned to the fun, and in the evening fo 
that the head may be (haded by the body. 

Many people doubt whether it be more profitable 
to fold (heep, than it is to let them range a field at 
large both night and day ; on the principle that their 
dung and urine are in either cafe pretty equally fpread 
over the furface of the ground. Cuuom has, how- 
ever, given it in favour of folding ; and I believe it 
will be found, that if equal numbers of fheep are 
confined during the fame time in two fields, that in 
which they are folded will be the moft effectually 
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and moft regularly dunged; and therefore I muft 
incline to prefer folding. 

In the heat of fummer, the fold (hould be large 
enough to admit of the foeep lying at a moderate 
diftance from each other ; for, even in the open air, 
a great heat is generated by the fheep when forced 
to be clofe together ; and more than an ordinary de- 
gree of warmth fhould be avoided at all times As 
the weather becomes colder, the extent of the fold 
may be diminifhed; but fpecial care mould be ta- 
ken never to pitch it in a damp place, particularly 
in rainy weather, or winter , for nothing is fo preju- 
dicial' to fheep as their being laid wet. On this ac 
count it is that in Sweden, fince the late regulations 
there, they have in fome provinces a kind of covered 
fold going upon wheels, fo that it can be moved from 
one place to another; and I am perfuaded, that 
if this practice was introduced into England, efpe- 
c.ally in nch low paftures, a confiderable advantage 
would attend it, particularly in preventing the rot 
and purging which fheep are liable to in wet wea- 
ther. 

Where the great degree of cold, or any other 
catife, renders it neceflary to houfe flieep in the win- 
ter, their cotes mould be built on a dry foot • the 
fheep mould have fufficient room in them, and Open- 
ings mould be made in the upper' parts to carry off 
the heated air : they fhould not, on any account be 
made too warm, norlhould the dung and litter ever 
be fuffered to rife too high in them. The racks for 
the fheep fhould never be fixed to the wall, but 
hang from the roof, fo that they may be raifed or 
loweredjt pleafure They mould never hang too 
high ; btfcaufe when the fheep are obliged to raife 
their heads too much, little bits of their food are ant 
to fall among their wool, which they intangle and 
alfo.m their eyes, where they bring on inflammati- 
ons, and fomettmes blindnefs. The rack fhould 
therefore not be higher than the flanks of the fheep 
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The roof of the cote (hould be covered with laths 
rather than with ftraw, or other fuch material, be- 
caufe the duft, chaff, or infe&s falling from thefe 
laft would damage the wool. Spiders efpecially. are 
very hurtful to (beep. The Swedes are fo particular- 
ly careful in this refpeft, that they even white-walh 
the walls of their (heep-cotes. 

When the winters are very fevere, or the fheep are 
in great danger from ravenous animals, it becomes 
neceflary to ledge them in houfes, or cotes, during 
the winter (*/). Such cotes (hould be built in dry and 
airy places, free from fprings, and from the coming 
in of water any other way. Whilft the (heep are 
houfed, great care (hould be taken that the cotes be 
not kept fo clofe as to render the air in them too 
warm, and that the (heep have very fufficient room 
to lie down. In order to fecure them from too much 
heat, the beft way of admitting a fupply of frefti air 
will perhaps be by windows in each end, near the 
roof ; for it is known that the heated and putrid air 
afcends, and therefore it will be difcharged by thefe 
windows ; for there will be a conftant current of air 
from the one to the other, as the wind (hall happen 
to fet. The (heep will, by this means, be kept cool, 
without having openings through which the wind 
would blow upon their bodies partially, and thereby 
occasion coughs and colds, as every one can teftify 
from his own experience. 

The proportion of fpace which Mr. Haftfer, an 
ingenious Swede, advifes (e) as a rule in building 
thefe (heep-cotes, is to allow fix feet fquare for each 
fheep* ; the height (hould be proportioned to the ex- 
tent of the building, and to the number of (heep ; 
but there muft be at leaft ten feet betweenjthe floor 

{d) Memoir es de la Societe Royalc (T Jgriculture de Rouen, torn, n, 
(e ) Manierc d'elever les Brief a Laine y Part ii. c. z. §. 2. 
* Three Swedilh ells, (ays be, which make very near fix of 
our feet ; the Swedifti ell being exactly 23 3^ inches Englifti 
meafure. 1000 
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and the roof, fo that when the depth of dung and 
ftraw (hall amount to four feet, there may ftill re- 
main an height of fix feet for the heat to afcend in : 
for when the hot exhalations of the lheep have not 
fufficient room to afcend, they return back, and fall 
upon the lungs of the fheep, open their pores, and 
make them fweat more than ever. Confequently 
great care fhould always be taken to make thefe 
buildings high enough, and large enough to prevent 
fuch immoderate heat, t 

A cote twenty feet long Ihould be ten feet high • 
that is the proportion for fmall cotes : but to twenty 
feet more in length there muft always be added two 
feet more in height ; that is to fay, that for forty feet 
of length there muft be twelve feet of height, and 
fo in proportion for larger fizes.<— The breadth is ge- 
nerally half of the length ; that is the bell fymme- 
trical proportion, and gives the greateft ftrength to 
the roof : though Mr. Hatsfer would have them ra- 
ther exceed the above dimenfions in point of height, 
becaufe that contributes greatly to keep the air purer 
than it would otherwife be, and nearer to the tem- 
perature of a cool fummer's day, or a fine clear day 
in autumn, which is the degree of warmth moil to 
bedefired, and that for the following reafons in par- 
ticular : 

M 1 . In the fpring, when the cold is greater abroad 
than in the cote, it is wrong to keep the cote top 
warm, becaufe the fudden change from heat to cold 
is too fenfibly felt by the (heep, has an influence on 
their blood, and neceflarily affefts their ftrength and 
health. 

" 2. In winter, the (heep, by parting fuddenly 
from hot to cold, and from cold to hot, cannot but 
get coughs. 

•f- A cote twenty feetlquare is large enough for thirty fheep ; 
and a cote fixty feet long and thirty feet wide is fufficient for an 
hundred and fifty iheep, including rams and lambs. Anyone 
may of courfe form his calculation from hence. Hast fee. 
fdanicrt (tclwcrles Betes a Laine. Part it. 
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u 3. It is plain, that if too great perfpiratiort is 
hurtful to fheep in fumrner, when frefh grafs gives 
them the mod ftrength, it muft be much more fo in 
winter, when they eat only dry hay, or even ftraw, 
which affords them lefs ftrength, and lefs nourifh- 
ment ; efpecially as the heat, which ought to pre- 
vent, or at leaft moderate, the bad effects of the 
fuperfluous humours, is at the fame time evaporated 
and wafted. 

" 4. The heat which penetrates through the pores 
into the grofs winter's woo], makes it grow too much : 
now this wool is not only of lefs value than the other 
good wool which the fheep is to keep till fhearing- 
time 5 but it falls off of it's own accord as foon as 
the fheep pafsfrom the cote into the cold fpring-air ; 
and then this loft of their wool caufes illnefles in 
them, and even death. 

" The floor of the fheep-cote fhould be paved 
cither with ftones, or with bricks or clinkers, and 
raifed a little archwife in the middle, in order that 
the urine of the fheep may run off eafily on all fides 
through fmall holes made for that purpofe at the bot- 
tom of the building. Some cover this floor with 
earth, and others with fand, to the depth of five or 
fix inches, in order that the urine of the ftreep may 
foak into it, and thereby render it fit for manuring of 
land.-rThe floor itfelf may indeed be made of (and, 
as is the practice of fome; and in that cafe, inftead 
of raifing it in the middle, it fhould be fome-wriat 
lower there, in order that the urine may penetrate 
thoroughly into th^ fand ; and when it is fufficiently 
impregnated, it is covered with new fand, or thrown 
out of the cote with the dung of: the fheep, ajid laid 
up in a heap for manure. 

u It is likewife to be obferved, that of whatever 
height the cote may be, the dung in it fhould never 
be fuffered to increafe to more than four feet deqv; 
for which reajbn the fides of the cote fhould be lin- 
ed with wood to that height in the infide. The cote 

fhould 
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fhould be more or lefs high iti proportion to the num- 
ber of (heep kept in it ; for by this means the heat 
will be more or lefs great, as it will rife to a greater or 
lefs height. 

" In whatever manner the floor of the cote is 
made, it (hould always be covered with frefh ftraw 
before the fheep are put into it ; as well for their 
pleafure as for their health. By this means too their 
wool is preferved from filth ; and when the floor is 
made of wood, as is alfo the way of fome, the ftraw 
preferves the (heep from having their (kin or their flefh 
hurt by fplinters, or their wool by turpentine in 
the boards, especially if of deal. This ftraw muft 
be removed from time to time, and in fome cafes 
pretty often. Care muft likewife be taken that there 
be neither fplinters nor turpentine in the fide-linings 
towards the bottom ; for which reafon the wodd ufed 
there, and indeed as high as the (heep could reach 
from the top of the greateft quantity of dung that, 
ought to be in the cote, (hould not be touched with 
either axe or plane, but left in its natural round form, 
with only the rough bafk thoroughly peeled off it, 
and the wood then left for fome time to dry in the 
fun, in order that all it's refinous parts may be exhal- 
ed. Such is the method of the Swedes when they 
build cotes of this kind. 

" Befides the above-mefrtioried windows at each 
end of the cote, intended chtefly to purify thfc air in 
it, there fhould likewife be other ccfrhmon windows 
at convenient diftances in the fides of this building ; 
becaufe, as was before obferved, (heep are fond of 
much light, and never thrive well in dark places. 

" Their fodder (hould ftaild in ricks near the 
cotes, and be kept as free as poflible from duft and 
all other impurities. 

" The (heep in the cote lhduld be foddered in 
cribs made for that puri>ofe r , as well for the fake of 
faving, as to prevent the felling of any thihg upon 
their wool ; and for this reafon thefe cribs (hould be 
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placed in the middle of the cote ; for if any hay 
chances to fall upon the flieep, they ppll off each 
others wool in trying to eat it. 

44 The cote thus built, however fmall it be, muft 
be divided into two parts at leaft, in order to fepa- 
rate the fick flieep, or fuch as are ready to lamb, 
from thofe which are not in either of thefe cafes : 
but they who would have a perfectly complete build- 
ing to houfe their flieep in, ftiould divide it into fe- 
veral compartments, in proportion to the number 
and kinds of the flieep, and according to the other 
circumftances attending them. Thefe compartments 
may be made of whatever fize is thought mod pro- 
per, provided the flieep have but room enough in 
them.^-Or, which would feem to be an improvement 
on Mr. Haftfer's plan, the cotes fliould rather be 
built feparate, becaufe then, befides the more effec- 
tual parting of them in cafe of need, each kind of 
flieep will naturally go to the home where they are 
fed. 

44 Befidesthe above-mentioned compartments, it is 
neceffary to have a moveable crib, about four feet 
high, going upon four wheels of feven or eight in- 
ches diameter each, to be drawn from one place to 
another. The ufe of it is to bring the fheep clofe up 
together in a fmall compafs, when one would either 
make them fweat, or count them over. By this 
means their rubbing one again ft another, by which 
they lofe a great deal of wool, is avoided. 

44 It is likewife neceffary to have a fmall building 
feparate from the common cote or cotes, to keep 
apart fuch flieep as are attacked with contagious dif- 
eafes, in order that their breath may not infeft the 
others. 

44 As to the colour of the flieep-cote, fome would 
have it to be white, or of the colour of the wood it 
is built of, in order that the flieep big with young 
may not fee in it any thing to furprize them. 

14 The 
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** The beft covering, or roof, is that which is made 
of ftraw or holly. The roofs made of boards are 
apt to warp, and let in the air through their crevices. 

** Great care muft be taken to preferve the cote 
free from fpiders and their webs. 

" The outfide fhould be fmooth, and free from 
every kind of glutinous fubftance, at leaft as high 
as the ftieep can reach, lelt they (hould rub them- 
felves again ft it, and thereby tear off their wool. 

" There (hould be gutters all along the lower part 
of the roof to receive and carry off rain. 

" As foon as the cote is finiftied, it Ihould be fu- 
migated m the infide, by burning in it hoofs or horns 
of cattle rafped, the hair of cattle, woolldh rags, 
brimftone, and boughs of juniper with their fruit 

on: 9 

Mr. Haftfer's above directions appear to be 
chiefly calculated for a woody country : but where 
ftones are plentiful, the walls will be beft built 
with them, and tiles or dates will make proper co- 
covering for the cotes. 

A certain fixed time of the year cannot be obferv- 
ed in all countries for (hearing of (heep, becaufe the 
Cummer does not advance equally in each of them. 
The beft way therefore is to be dire&ed by the wea- 
ther, fo that the (beep may neither fufFer by the cold 
when ft ripped of their wool, nor be injured through 
too great heat by being made to wear it too long. 
After they are (home, they Ihould be anointed with 
fomething that will deftroy any remaining vermin. 
Columella (/) recommends for this purpofe a ftrong 
decodtion of lupins, lees of wine, and the dregs of 
oil, of each equal quantities, mixed together. Some 
ufe a deco&iofi of tobacco in fait water. After the 
iUin has been foaked with one or other of thefe li- 

(/) Ub. VIL c. iv. 
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been boiled » 

The wethers have generally more wool than the 
ewes, and it is alfo better. That of the- neck and 
the top of the back is the prime ; that of the thighs, 
taif, belly, throat, and head, is not fo good ; and 
the worft is that which is taken from dead beafts, or 
fuch as are fick. White wool is alfo preferred to the 
grey, brown, and black, becatffe it will take any 
dye. Strait wool is better than curled ; and it is even 
faid that the fheep whofe wool is too much curled 
are not in fo good a ftate of health as thofe whofe 
wool is ftraiter. 

The general colour of fheep is a dirty white, or 
pale yellow ; there are alfo many of a blackifh brown, 
and not a few fpotted with a yellowifli white and 
black. 

The flock fliould be examined every year, in order 
to pick out fuch as begin to grow old, and are in- 
tended for fattening ; for as thefe require a different 
management from the others, they (hould then be 
formed into a feparate flock. They fhould be led 
abroad in ftimmer before the rifing of the fun, that 
they may feed on the grafs whilft it is yet moiftened 
with dew ; for nothing forwards the fattening of we- 
thers more than a great quanrity of moifture : and as, 
on the other hand, nothing obftrufts it more than 
too much heat, they fhould be brought home, or at 
fcaft driven to a fhady place, at about eight or nine 
in the morning, before the fun begins to be too pow- 
erful; and fait fhould then be given them to excite 
thirft. About four in the afternoon, they fhould be 
led ar fecond time into cool and moifl places, and be 
again made to drink as much water as they can be- 
fore they are either houfed or folded at night. Two 
or three months of this management will ©Ve-them 
all the appearance of being full of flefh : indeed they 
will be fattened as much as they can be : but as this 
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fat proceeds only from the great quantity of water 
which they drink, it may properly be looked upon 
as no better than an oedema, or bloated humour, 
which would in a fhort time turn to the rot ; the only 
means of preventing which is to kill them whiHl in 
this (late of fatnefs : though even then their flefh, 
far from being firm and juicy, is extremely infipid 
and flabby. To render their flefh perfectly fine and 
good, they fhoukl, befides feeding on the dew and 
drinking a great quantity of water, have at the fame 
time more foiid food' than grafs. To this end the 
fliepherd fhould alfo, in the feafon, turn them into 
the fields, to glean, as foon as the corn has been ta- 
ken off. They may be fattened in any feafbn, even 
the winter not excepted, by only keeping them apart 
in a' fheep-cote, and feeding them with good hay 
meal;, or 'barley,' oatsV Whe&tfJ J teains, See. mtjcbi 
with fill t, to make them drink the more copioufly. Bur 
in whatever manner, and in whatever feafon tfieyare 
fattened, they muft be difpbfed of immediately ; 
for they cannot be fattened twice, and if they are 
not killed by the butcher, they will die by difeafes 
of the liver. Three months are at all times fufficient 
to fatten them ; but lefs will do near the fea. 

Ewes fatten very faft near their pregnancy, becaufe 
they then eat more than at other times : but their 
flefh, and efpecially that of an old ewe, is flabby and 
infipid. That of the ram, though he has been knit 
before fattening, is always rank and ill-flavoured. 
The flefh of the wether is by far the mod fucculent, 
and the beft of all common meats. 

The proper time for caftration is when the lambs 
are five or fix months old, and the weather mild. 
The beft way of performing this operation is by in- 
cifion. The tefticles, which are eafily feparated 
from the bag, are then drawn out at the wound, and 
cut oflL . The lamb will probably be fick and dull 
for a Artie while after the caftration, and therefore it 
will not be improper to give him for two or three 
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days a fmall quantity of fait, to prevent a lofs of ap- 
petite, which this operation often occafions. 

The antients tell us that all ruminating animals 
have fuet ; but this is ftridlly true only of the goat 
and fheep, and that of the fheep is in greater quan- 
tity, whiter, drier, firmer, and of a better quality 
than the other. Fat differs from fuet, in that it con- 
tinues always foft ; whereas fuet hardens as it grows 
cold. It is chiefly about the kidneys that the fuet is 
found ; and, as was before obferved of the horned 
cattle, the left has always more of it than the right. 
There is alfo a great deal of it in the cawl, and about 
the interlines ; but this fuet is far lefs firm and good 
than that of the kidneys, the tail, and other parts of 
the body. Wethers have no other fat than fuet ; and 
fo predominant is this fat in their conftitution, that 
all the extremities of their flefh are covered with it. 
Their very blood is not without it ; and the feminal 
lymph is fo faturated with it, as to appear of a differ- 
ent confidence from that of other animals. 

i 
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Of the Propagation of Sbeep. 

THE ram is capable of generating at eighteen 
months, and a ewe may yean at the end of 
a year : but it is better to Hay till the ewe be two, 
and the ram three years old j for the produce of 
thefe, if too early, or even the firft at any time, is 
always weak, and of a bad conftitution. One good 
ram will fuffice for twenty-five or thirty ewes. 

The qualities required in a good ram are, that he 
be ftrong and comely : his head muft be large and 
thick ; his forehead broad, round, and well rifing ; 
his eyes large and black ; his nofe (hort ; his neck 
thick, and arched like that of a fine horfe ; his body 
long and raifed ; his (boulders, back, and rump 
broad * his tefticles large, and his tail long ; his legs 
fmall, fhort, and nimble ; he mull alfo hiave horns ; 
for thofe which have not any, as is the cafe of fome, 
are very indifferent creatures for breeding, at leaft 
in climates like our's. The beft rams are white, 
with a large quantity of wool on the belly, tail, 
head and ears, quite down to the eyes ; and parti- 
cular care (hould be taken that neither the mouth nor 
tongue be either black or fpeckled, becaufe the wool 
of the lambs would moft probably partake of this de- 
fed. 

The beft ewes for propagation are thofe which 
have moft wool, and that clofe, long, filky, and 
white ; efpecially if they have alfo a large body, a 
thick neck, and an eafy, light gait. 

The natural feafon of the ewe's heat is from the 
beginning of November to the end of April; but 

they 
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they may be brought to conceive in any feafon, by 
giving them provocative foods, fuch as bread made 

of hemp-feed, or oatmeal, oil cakes, &c. and 
water in which fait has been diluted. Each ewe 
fhould be covered three or four times, and then fe- 
parated from the ram, which always prefers the old- 
er fheep, and negle&s the younger. In the feafon 
of copulation, they fhould not be expofed to rain or 
bad weather ± wet hindering their retention, and a 
clap of thunder often producing abortion. In a day 
or two after they have been covered, they fhould 
be returned to their common diet, and not have 
any more falt-water ; becaufe the continual ufe of 
this, as well as that of hemp-feed bread, or other 
hot aliments, would infallibly caufe abortion : but 
they may always be given to the ram for fome time 
before he is put to the ewe. Ewes go five months, 
and yean at the beginning of the fixth. They fel- 
dom bring more than one lamb at a time. In hot 
climates they yean twice a year, but in colder coun- 
tries only once. Thofe which are rather lean than 
fat, bring forth moft eafily. 

Some put the ram to their ewes about the end < ' 
July, or the beginning of Auguft, in order to ha\ _ 
lambs at Chriftmas, or early in January : but then 
they run a hazard of the lambs being deftroyed by 
the cold, for they are extremely tender creatures. 
However, the ram is given to the much greater num- 
ber in the months of September, Oftober, and No- 
vember; and lambs are accordingly to be had in plen- 
ty in February, March and April. They are alfd 
to be had in May, June, July, Auguft, and 
tember ^ there being no fcarcity of them but i 
tober, November, and December. 

When a ewe is near yeaning, (he muft be ite- 
rated from the flock, and carefully watched, in of- 
der to her being aflifted, if needful ; for the lamb 
often prefentsitfelfcrofs-wife, or with it's feet fore* 
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mpft, and in ( either pf thefecafes the ewe's life would 
be in danger if (he were not helped. As foon as the 
lamb is yeaned, it muft be raifed on it's feet, and 
at the fame time all the milk in the ewe's udder (hould 
be dra<\vn put, becaufe it is vitiated, and would be 
very noxious to the lamb, which muft therefore be 
kept from focking till the udder is replenirtied with 
frefli milk. The lamb muft be kept warm, and 
(hould be (hut up with tt!s dam for three or four 
days, that it may learn to know her. During this 
time, the ewe (hould be fed with good hay, 
barley-meal, or bran mixed with a little felt - 
and her drink (hould be water, the chili 
of which hap been taken off, mixed with a little 
flour, bean-meal, or ground millet. At the end of 
four or five days (he may be gradually brought bade 
to the fame kind of food as the other (heep, and 
be returned to the flock; only taking care that (he 
be not driven too faft, nor too far, left her milk 
(hould be heated : and fome time after, when the 
fucking lamb (hall have gathered ftrength, and be- 
gins to pl&y, it may be left to follow it's dam to the 
paftures no farther care being then neceflary ; for 
it will find it's dam amidft a very numerous flock, 
and feize her dug, without ever being miftaken. 

Lambs yeaned between the beginning of Ofto- 
ber and end of February muft be kept in the houfe, 
on account of the cold, and be fuffered to go out 
only in the morning and evening to fuck ; but in the 
beginning of April they may be turned into the open 
fields. Some time before this is done, a little grafs 
(hould be given them daily, in order to accuftom 
them by degrees to this new food. They may be 
weaned at the end of one month ; but it is better 
to let them continue to fuck for fix weeks or two 
months. 

The largeft, moft vigorous, and thickeft-fleeced. 
lambs, efpecially if their wool be all white and with- 
out fpots, are the belt for keeping. Thofe of a 
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weakly appearance are generally difpofed of to the 
butcher. Lambs of the firft yeaning, as was before 
obferved, are never fo good as thofe of the following; 
and it is a general rule with all good hufbandmen, 
rather to bring up the young of their cattle of every 
kind, than to fell them off when young ; the profits 
in the former cafe being by much the moft confider- 
able. 

The ewe yields, during fevcn or eight months, 
plenty of milk, which is good food for children and 
peafants. It alfo makes good cheefe, efpecially if 
mixed with that of cows. Ew& may be milked 
twice a day in fummer, but only once in winter, 
viz. immediately on their going to pafture, or at 
their return. 

Ewes eat more during their pregnancy than at 
other times, and accordingly they then fatten very 
faft : but they are alfo then very apt to hurt them- 
felves, fo as, frequently, to mifcarry, and 
fometimes to become barren from that time: 
nor is it very extraordinary for them to bring forth 
monftrous produ&ions. If no accident befalls them, 
and they are properly tended, they are capable of 
yeaning during their whole life ; that is, to the age 
of ten or twelve years : but generally they break and 
become fickly when they are turned of feven or 
eight. A ram lives to twelve or fourteen years ; but 
is no longer fit for propagation after eight : he 
fhould therefore then be knit, and fattened with the old 
(heep ;*though even then his flefli will be rank and ill- 
tafted : that of an old ewe is at beft flabby and in- 
fipid : the flelh of die wether is moft fucculent, and 
the wholefomeft of all common meats. 
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Of the Difeafe* of Sheep. 

* 

* r 

Shepherd well verfed In feeding his flock pro : 

perly during the different feafons of the year, 

and (killed in the methods of curing the feveral dif- 
orders to which fheep are fubjedt, is a very valuable 
perfon, and therefore fhould be fought for with the 
utmoft diligence ; for on his care and abilities the 
welfare of the flock greatly depends. How injudici- 
oufly then do they ad, who refign the care of their 
fheep to boys, or to the leaft deferring of their fer- 
vants ! " ; 

Mr. F. W. Haftfer, thd Swedifli gentleman be- 
fore quoted, and to whom 1 the world in general, and 
his own country in particular, is much indebted for 
a well-methodized fet of Inftrutlions concerning the man- 
ner of rearing and improving Jheep, reduces the gene- 
ral caufes of their difeafes to the five following heads, 
viz. i. Too great heat ; a. Severe cold ; 3. Water; 
4. Fright; and 5. Unhealthy pafture.^lf due care 
is taken to prevent the inebnveniencies which arife 
from thefe caufes, there will not be much room to 
fear a general ficknefs or mortality amongft men. 
- It is generally thought that the brain of a fheep is 
more aflfedted by heat than that of any other crea- 
ture : hence the inconveniencies which arife to them 
from the burning heat of the fummer ; and as their 
wool forms a warm covering around them, the leaft 
additional heat greatly increafes that which they have 
naturally. Even in the winter, fheep, particularly 
in foreign countries, often fuffer from the too-great 
heat of their cotes, which their fhepherds fhut up 
very clofe, and can fcarcely be perfuaded that they 
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are doing them an injury. In this very wrong prac- 
tice, which prevails in the northern parts of Europe, 
and in France, the heat becomes prejudical on a 
double account; fii*ft, from the heat itfelf, which, 
in crowded cotes, fometimes rifes to the dog-day 
heat; but chiefly by the perforation of the (beep, 
which not only makes the air lefs fit for breathing, 
but by degrees renders it fo putrid as to give rife to 
fevers of the worflt kityj. 

Though £heq> can bear cold much better than 
heat, yet they floould ,n)ot on any account be expoF- 
ed toa too-fevere degree of it ; ac4 above all, par- 
ticular care fliould be taken tliat ^he pregnant ewes 
do not drop their lambs in the open air when the 
wejftherjs very frofty j becftvife that might: cripple the 
the ;&mb for life. ■:.,*, 

Too rainy a feafofc i$ very pr^jvujical to (beep, as 
was remarkably experienced all over England in the 
furtimer of 1766, when whole flo^s ^rifhed with 
the rofc. They who, ha& lMokily fo^n burnet before 
wSrie then made thoroughly fenfible of it's good ef- 
fect, hot only in preventing this, fat*l {hfeafe, but 
alfo m curing ft>eep*hat were then in^lnaofl: a dying 
condition, Parfley wotilcj have the fame cflfea, ^as k 
is .probable that both. gf thefe plants carry off the too 
great humidity by urine. Where neither of them 
caa.be h^d, the (heep ft$$uld be honfed during vio- 
lent falls of rain, be fqd with dry hay , and,, as m&iqk 
as .poftibie, (heltered ff om the wet. 

Mr. Haftfer, (4) recommends the foHowing pow- 
ders as efficacious preferyatives in ftufh feafans. He 
calk the firft of them ant-powders^ rftnd tlpe two 
others dty^powder^ The ant-^p^^er is K^de 

" In autumn, when the ants have <lone working, 
take the whole of an ant-hill, antjs $md all, fcooping 
it out quite to the bdttorn, in order to have thempre 
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of the maftic or refinous fubftance which they pro- 
vide for winter. Dry it well in an oven, till the 
ants and earth can eafily be crumbled into duft be- 
twixt one's fingers ; then pound and fift it very fine, 
and keep it'inavef el that has been ufed for faked meat 
or pickled herrings ; firft drying the veflfel well be- 
fore the powder is put into it.-— Give to each fheep 
a quarter of a pint of this powder mixed with twice 
as much oats, in their tribs, or otherwife, after 
having fprinkled it with pouaded fait, very fait wa- 
ter, or human urine. It will make the ftieep fweat, 
and experience will prove it's good effe&." 

Mr. Haftfer adds, that this ant-powder is much 
ufed in Germany, as the writings of Coierus, Bay- 
er, and others teltify ; that he has feen it given m 
feme places in Sweden, though not many ; and 
that he himfelf has ufed it on feveral different occa- 
fions, and found that nature frequently affords in 
fimple remedies as much real utility as in thamoft 
coftly. In the year 1746, which was a vefy Wet 
year in Sweden, he gave this powder, by way of 
trial, to four foeep, once a week, and when they 
were kilted the next atftumn, their gall and liver 
were perfa£Uy found, whilft other fheep^ . which 
had not taken it, where full of gall, and their fivers 
covered with hydatids, or watery tumours, in 
great numbers ^nd of aU &es. 
I Of t bia drying powders, as he terms dacm, one is 
compofed of two ounces of crude antimony, four 
ounces of toy -berries, four ounces of fulphur, two 
ounces of nitfe, poundecj together, and mixed with 
ten pounds of fink. This is then to be put into the 
cribs for the fheep to lick of it, and into thdr drink * 
efpecially in avitXwnn after they arc houfed, and af- 
ter a rainy fummer, whentherpis room to fear they 
may have fuflfered by tlie wet. 

The other of tliefe powders is made thus : Take 
a pound of crude antimony, half a pound of nitre, 
m$ a quitter of a pound of jepUartar . pound them 
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well feparately, and mix them together. A good 
fpoonful is enough for fix or eight fheep. Mix it 
with a little meal and dry wormwood, make it into 
a parte, and give thebignefs of a walnut of it once 
or twice a week to each fheep, in autumn and 
fpring, when a general mortality prevails. This 
cafe excepted, it is ufed only as a prefervative once 
in three weeks or a month ; and then not till after 
the ewes have lambed, and the' lambs are fomewhat 
biggifh. The fheep muft not be fuffered to drink 
the fame day that they have taken this remedy ; but 
on the contrary, they fhould be driven about a little 
backwardsand forwards. This powder purges them by 
urine and fweat, drives out their too-abundant hu- 
mours, and is a very falutary medicine. 

The fame ingenious writer gives us alfo, from 
Van Aken's Pharmavopaia for fheep, the following 
recipe for making the Pomeranian powder , famed 
for it's efficacy in curing many diforders in fheep. 

" Take a pound of the grey powder of compound 
falt-petre s of gentian and bay-berries, each four oun- 
ces; juniper-berries, common fait, roots of angelica, 
elder, pimpernelle, ariftdtolochia, monks-hood, cy- 
clamen, black hellebore, root of fern, betony, mille- 
pertius, carduus benedittus, rbue, millefoil, fumeto- 
ry, and hyfop, an ounce aada quarter of each, with 
two ounces of tops of worm-wood, two drams and 
an half of afla-fcetida, fix balls of caftor prepared. 
Pound all this into a grofs coarfe powder, and give to 
each fheep half an ounce of it two or three times a 
week in the morning, mixing it with pafle, or making 
it up into pellets. They are very fond of it. When con- 
tagious diftempers prevail amongft fheep, and there 
runs from their mouths a thick and glutinous AaV 
ver, it is a good fign ; but people who have large 
flocks, as the Ihepherds of Pomerania, who have 
fometimes five or fix thoufand fheep to take care 
of, may give this powder to a dozen or more fheep 
at a time m the water, a little thickened with flour ; 
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taking care that each flieep has, as nearly as poflible, 
it's portion of half an ounce of it. When this pow- 
der is given them they mull not have drank water 
for two days before. 

After they have taken this remedy they fhould be 
driven about a little, and not fuffered to drink till the 
next day, when juniper and worm-wood fhould be 
put into the water that is given them. If they are 
dropfical, they fhould not be let drink oftener than 
every third day. There are extraordinary proofs of 
the excellent effedt of this powder in cafes where 
other celebrated remedies have not done any fervice ; 
and experience will convince thofe who ufe it proper- 
ly ; for it not only expels the noxious humours, and 
dries gently the fcab and fmall-pox, but likewife 
eafes the brtaft, fo that the flieep that it has been 
given to twice a week have recovered their health, 
and in a fortnight after, thedropfy being come on, 
and their heads fwelled again as big as ever, they 
have been perfectly reftored by the ufe of this pow- 
der given two days together. Care mud therefore be 
taken to ufe this powder in time, in cafe of a relapfe. 

A little fait fliould be fprinkled over almoft all the 
medicines that are given to flieep : it will make them 
relifli what might otherwife be be loathfome ; and fo 
far as can conveniently be, they fliould be phyficked 
when the weather is fine : however, this muft necef- 
farily admit of many exceptions. 

Peftilential difeafes will be fo fully treated of in 
the latter part of this volume, that I fliall only men- 
tion here Mr. Haftfer's having experienced the effi- 
cacy of the above powder of antimony, in preferring 
flieep from peftilential infedlions, even when thofe 
which had taken it chanced to be mixed with flieep 
that were infedled. He likewife recommends the ufe 
of rhue in their food, and fufpended round the neck, 
wlien there is a fear of fuch diforders : and alfo to 
prevent their being bitten by fnakes, thefe reptiles 
having an averfion to that plant. 

Z 3 SECT. 
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SECT. I. 

* * 

Of cutaneous Difeafes in Sbetp. 

TH E Scab, or Itch*, in fheep is contagious, and 
therefore carefully to be guarded againft. It 
arifes from various caufes, fitch as unkindly feafons, 
the fltift'd belttg wounded in (hearing, or torn by 
thorns, brambles, &c. Lice alfo by breaking the 
lkin in queft of food, or perhaps for nefts to lay their 
young ones in, bring on the itch, as does alfb the 
fheep's being rediiced by hunger. 

Ad foon therefore as the fheep arl obferved to 
fcrateh or rub themfelves againft any thing, or to bite 
their (kin, the fliepherd ftiould examine their (kin 
with great attention, to- fee whether they have not 
the itfch. If they have it, the wool rnuft be cut off 
wherever that diforder is perceived, in order that the 
part tnay be the more conveniently rubbed with oint- 
ment, in which there is brimftone for that feems 
to be the certain antidote, though many forms are 
boafted of, in almoft all of which fulpher is an in- 
gredient. Quick-filver isfometimes added, on a 
fuppofition of it's being more efficacious to aeftroy 
the lice. The fmall lice, commonly called ticks, 
which are little hairy worms (haped like buggs, and 
which pierce the fkin, areeafily deftroyed by a ftfong 
deco&ion of tobacco-ftalks poured all along the 
back of the lhee£, fo as to run down on both fides : 
fortie add brandy, to render it the more penetrating. 
Others again put half a pound of tobacco and a hand- 
ful of fait into five or fix quarts of wiater, boil it Well, 
and after the (heep is fliorn rub it in with a brufh, not 
ovet-hard. At the fame time they may likewife take 
the antimony powder as ah alterative, or the afcthiops 
mineral, if the diforder is come to a great height. 

The 
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The writers of the Maifm RufHque recommend 
ftrongly the following, as an excellent general reme- 
dy for all fores of animate, (heep, goats, dogs, 
cows, horfes, 8cc. " Take an ounce of liver of an- 
timony, wrap it up in linen, then put it to fteep in 
a quart of wine, (white wine is beft) and mix there- 
with eight drams of fenna: you tfiay, if you pleafe, 
add fugar, nutmeg, and other warm fpices ; for al- 
moft all the difeafes of grazing animals proceed from 
cold and damp. The remedy is not the lefs good 
for not having any fpice. It has been tried every 
way. Let the drugs fteep twenty-four hours, or 
boil them with the wine for fix or eight minutes, and 
give a gill of it to each flieep, the fame dofe to other 
fmall animals, and to large ones, fuch as cows and 
horfes, a quart. The creature muft be kept in a 
warm place all the day, be well covered, and not 
have any thing to eat till the evening. He will purge 
both upwards and downwards. The fcab and itch 
will, by this means, be driven out, and the cure will 
be com pleated by bea thing the fores with the wine 
in which the liver of antimony lias been fteeped, af* 
ter fetting fire to it. No itch will refift diis remedy." 

Whatever compofition i$ made ufe of, it fhould 
be rubbed upon the parts affeded for atleaft throe or 
four fucceffive nights ; and when the fcabs begin tq 
h*al and peel off, the fheep ftjould be w$(hed in a 
river, if in fummer, or in a tub of water made 3 
little warm in winter, and be kept within doors til} 
the wool is quite dry. Special care muft be taken . 
that the (heep be perfedly cured before they join the 
flock. 

Another cutaneous diforder (*), to tvhich ftieep 
are liable, fometimes attacks the face in partial, in 
fuch manner that the fkin and fall off", the eyep 
drop out, the ears and horfa &UofF, and the (koM is 
left bare. Sometimes too it Cprefcte itfelf pver half 

(a) Hafiftr, P. II. /. 179. c«lb ft Erifipehs, or St. An* 
tfa*/ i fire. 
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the body before the (heep dies. This is thought to 
be incurable, but not contagious. The following ap- 
plication has here been attended with the greateft 
fuccefs, Takeoilof tobaccoandfulphur,withquenched 
mercury, mix, and rub the fore with them, and wafti 
it once a day with a very ftrong deco&ion of rhue 
boiled in water. A peafant, who had a (heep fo ill 
of this diforder, that its head was eaten all round, 
freed it from the diftemper in five weeks, by treat- 
ing it as above. Mr. Haftfer (£), who relates this 
cafe, adds, indeed, the creature's eyes fell out of it's 
head, and that it's wool became fo intangled and 
confufed as to be all over full of knots. 



SECT. II. 
Of Difeafes of the Head and 'Throat. 
HEN Iheep are expofed to a great heat of the 



feeding too long on a dry pafture without drink, or 
other fuch caufes, may have the fame effedt. This 
is remedied by bleeding, either in the jugular, or in 
the vein under the eye, or by cutting off the tip of 
the ear, and by keeping them in a cool place, with 
plenty of cooling drink, till the fymptoms quite dif- 
appear. But if the complaint arifes from water con- 
tained in the head, as is fometimes the cafe, it is in- 
curable ; and therefore, when it does not readily 
yield to eafy remedies, the bed wav is to kill the 
fheep before the diforder has reduced it. 

Sheep are alfo frequently feized with an apoplexy, 
in which they fall dead at once. If figns of life re- 




(b) Part II. /. 1 80. 
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main after they are fallen down, fuch things as will 
hereafter be pointed out as antidotes againft poifon 
may be given, and blood be drawn from every place 
that will afford any. Some are very fond of cut- 
ting off the end of the tail, and leaving it to bleed 
as long as.it will. 

Sheep are liable to tumours in the throat, which 
fhould, if poflible, be brought to fuppuratc, left the 
matter be tranflated to fome other part. When fup- 
purated, the fwelling Ihould be opened, and a free 
difcharge given to the matter : but fome caution 
fhould be ufed at firft in the opening, to avoid a 
worm that is fometimes found in fuch tumours, 
which being of a poifonous nature, would, if cut, en- 
venom the fore, and endanger the life of the animal. 
After the worm has been extracted, the abfcefs is to 
be cured as before directed for horfes. 



SECT. III. 
Of Coughs and Sbortnefs of Breath, 

THE difeafes of the breaft, fuch as cough and 
difficulty of breathing, are to be treated near- 
ly in the fame manner as before directed for horfes 
{a). In cafe of a fever, which is known by the frequen- 
cy of breathing, heat, dry mouth and tongue, dif- 
relifh of food, (Sc. blood ftiould be taken from the 
and repeated occasionally. Frequent bleed- 
ing becomes therefore neceflary in fheep, becaufe it 
is feldom that much blood can be got at a time. In 
oth^r refpetts, they . are to be treated as before direct- 
ed for horfes in fimilar . cafes, and the difcharge 
from the nofe fhould be encouraged, as is likewtfe 
there advifed (b). .:.*;..,*. 

. (*) See S«3. II. f, too. (*) See Se3. III. f. 107. 

When 
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When a con^h arifesto fuch a degree as to occafion 
difcharge from the nofe, it is advifeable to feparatc 
the lick from the found, becaufe there is reafon to 
fear that, in this ftate, the cough may be contagi- 
ous. Mr. Haftfer fays (r), that knot-grafs is fo very 
prejudicial to fheep, as to occafion violent coughs, in 
which they dart forth a thin (linking matter. 

• * 
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SECT. IV. 

1 

' Of Di/eafes of the Belly. 

DISEASES of the belly may alfo be cured in 
the manner before directed for horfes, only al- 
tering the quantities of the dofes in proportion to the 
ftrength of the fheep. Their having die colic, or 
any other diforder in their bowels, may be difcover- 
ed by their directing their head to their belly, and 
otherwife difordered. 



* 



SECT. V. J 

:. ■ i . • i . . 

Of Difeafes of the Liver. 

THE livers of fheep are fubjefl to feveral 
diforders. In the rot, the liver is conftantly 
difterrrpered : hydatides, or fmafl watery tumours, 
are often found in it, and frequently worms ; con- 
cerning which laft M. de Buffon (a) gives us the fol- 
lowing curious extract of a Letter written by a doc 

(0 Parti, p. 105. 
{a) Hijioire Naturelle de la Brclii. 
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tor of phyfic at Montiers, in the duchy of Taiin- 
taife in Savoy, communicated to him by M. Rouilie, 
fecretary of ftate in France for foreign affairs. 44 It 
44 has for along time been obferved, that the (heep 
44 of our Alps which are the beft in all Europe, 
44 fometimes fall away furprizingly. Their eyes bc- 
44 come white, funk, and bleared ; their blood fc- 
44 rous, with fcarce any rednefs to be feen in it ; 
44 their tongue dry and (hrivelled ; their nofe ftuff- 
44 ed with a yellow vifcid and putrid mucus; an ex- 
44 treme debility, though they eat a great deal ; and, 
44 in fine, the whole animal iyftem vifibly decaying. 
44 After feveral clofe inquiries, thefe animals were 
found to have in their liver white papillons (moths), 
44 with proper wings, their heads of a femi-oval 
44 form, and of the bnghtnefs of thofc belonging 
to the filk-worm. I nave been convinced of rhe 
reality of this faft, by fqueezing about feventy 
44 our of the two lobes ; and, at the fame time, all 
4t the convex part of the liver became lacerated. 
They have been found in the veins only, without 
a fmgle internee of their being in- me arteries. 
In the cyftic dudt, fmall ones have been found, 
44 together with maggots. The vena porta, and 
44 the capfula of Douglafs, which are vifible there as 
44 in man, yielded to the fofteft touch. The lungs 
44 and other vifcera were found."— Here M. de Buf- 
fon very juftly remarks, that it were to be wifhed the 
dodlor had given us a more circumftantial defcripti- 
on of thefe papillons, as he calls them, left it ftiould 
be doubted that the animals which he faw were in 
truth no other than the common worms found in the 
liver of a (heep, which are indeed very flat and broad, 
and of fo fingular a figure, that they might rather 
be taken for leaves than worms. 

The chief reliance for a cure of thisdifeafe (hould, 
J think, be in antimony and mercurials ; perhaps of 
ihoicG in the aethiops mineral. Mr. Haftfer recom- 
mends here rhue mixed with antimony. 

Chriftopher 
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Chriftopher Baldwin, Efq ; of Clapham, in Surry, 
has found burnet to be remarkably efficacious for the 
cure of the rot, as appears from a letter of his pub- 
lifhed in a well-intended and very ufefiil work, called 
The Repojitory for felecl Papers on Agriculture ', Arts, and 
Manufactures ^ begun in 1768, but unfortunately dropt 
at the end of only a fecond volume ; and a farmer 
in the North, in the autumn of the year 1 766, when 
all his (heep were fo far gone in the rot that he did 
not expeft one of them to live the winter over, fent 
them into a field of burnet, which, in a month's 
time, reftored them to perfeft health. 

The Memoirs of the Royal Society of Agricul- 
ture at Rouen inform us (£), that one of their mem- 
bers had recommended parfley as a good remedy for 
feveral of the difeafes to which (heep are fubjed, 
fuchas pimples, the fmall-pox, running at the nofe, 
the itch, &c. and that it had been found to anfwer, 
when tried by a dealer in (heep, whom they name. 
The way of ufing it is, to turn the difeafed (heep 
fading into a field of parfley, and leave them there 
for a quarter of an hour a day during eight days. 
The parfley will grow again, foas to yield feed, or 
may be cut and dried for (heep that are ill in the 
winter. , ., : • . r /^t 

When (heep have fwallowed any live creature, 
fuch as fpiders, caterpillars, leeches, &c. the beft 
way of treating them is as before diredted for horfes 
in a fimilar cafe. 

{b) Page 28- 
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SECT. VI. 



Of the Dropjy. 

♦ 

SHEEP are fubjeft to a watery fwelling, which 
frequently affefts the whole body ; and is at firft 
discovered by the head's becoming larger, particular- 
ly under the lower-jaw, where the water is colledted 
into a kind of bag, and by the body's being dwell- 
ed. 

The cure fhould begin with antimonial purges, 
keeping the (heep at the fame time on dry food.— 
A full pint of ftrong decodtion of the lefTer fpecies 
of fedum (fedum minus) given to a flieep as foon as 
thisdifeafe is perceived, is faid to be an excellent re- 
medy in cafes of this kind. It purges ftrongly. 

Likewife the following is recommended by Mr, 
Hallfer (rf), as very efficacious for fheep that have 
the drcpiy.— - After purging them, which fhould al- 
ways be the firft thing done in this difeafe, take of 
dried wormwood, either powdered or cropt fmall, of 
parfley picked clean and Hired fmall, of bark of el- 
der pounded or ground, a quart each alfo a gal- 
lon of ftrong fea-falt well pounded, and a full quart 
of oat-meal, or as much as may be wanted to make 
the whole into a pafte. Put all thefe ingredients in- 
to a knerding-trough, mix them well together, and 
knead them into a pafte with good river-water. Make 
this pafte into pellets about the bignefs of a walnut, 
and give to each (heep fafting two or three of them, 
according to its fize and age. The (heep muft re- 

[a) Part II. /. 213. 
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main houfed for three or four hours after they have 
taken this remedy, and then they may be walked 
out, if the weather is fair and dry, but with great 
care to keep them from water all that day. If the 
weather be bad, the belt way is to feed them that 
day and the following night in their cote, with ftraw 
or other dry food. 

The way to make them take this remedy, at Ieaft 
till they become accuftomed to it, is, to thruft the 
pellets down their throat with one's fingers : but they 
will foon eat them of their own accord, if they arc 
only laid in the crib. 

Thefe balls arc ufed every year in the fheep-cotes 
of Hojentorp and Berga, in Sweden, and have been 
found to be a certain cure for the dropfy in fheep. 
The above-mentioned quantity of ingredients will 
make from 170 to 180 balls, which are fufficient for 
fixty old fheep, or eighty or ninety young ones, or 
Iambs. 

In cafe the neceffary ingredients cannot be had in 
the countm take for ten or twelve fheep the value 
of five or fix quarts df oatmeal, and dry it well in 
an oven, or over the fire, in a pot or pan, then mix 
with it (alt and bay berries dried and pounded, of 
each a good pint, half a pint of powdered worm- 
wood, an ounce ot laurel-berries pounded, and a 
pint of nettles with their feed dried and pounded. 
AH this being well mixed together, it may be given 
tothelheep in a trough or crib made on purpofe for 
that end, or . it may be divided into portions of a 
pint for each fheep, and given in the morning faft- 
jng, with care not to let mem eat any thing elfe till 
t,wo or three hours after, at the end of which they 
may have hay or dry ftraw \ but they (hould not be 
fuflfered to drink that day. Thisfhould be continu- 
ed twice a. week fo long as is neceffary, and in pro- 
portion as the diftemper is more or lefs obflinate. 
One may likewife from time to time, offer them 
wormwood water to drink. 

If 
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If the fheep refiife to take the medicine thus pre- 
pared, let fome oats be ground, and a parte made of 
their meal, with the other ingredients, to which may 
be added for each ftieep three or four drops of oil of 
foot, and of bark of the birch-tree. Let the fame 
number of balls be made of it as was before faid, 
and given to |he fheep in the femeananncr. 

Another remedy is made thus : Take four pounds 
of rhue, fhred it fine, put it into a tub, pour upon 
it fix or eight gallons of boiling water, cover the tub, 
and let it remain to infufe fix hours : then drain the 
water off through linen, and put in as much fugar as 
will make an egg fwipi upon it. 

When fheep are dropfical, two fpoonfuls of this 
are given them evening and morning, till they are 
cured : but as a prefervative, only one fpoonful is 
given them, evening and morning, twice a week. 
Jmvc fpoonfuls of it ^re given, evening and mornUig 0 
to large cattle, in itfoe fame manner as it is given to 
the ftnall. , Alfo 9 a ,njole may be taken, cleaned,, 
&n$4fi&b then popjadsd., and when a fheep or other 
,anuijal4 s feiaed with $he hydrophobia, let theitygnefs 
of ^pe^or of a ,fraall bean, be given to it in 2. 
fpoonful d$ 4peer. This remedy has !been repeatedly 
«£4 and found fuccefsful (£)♦ . 
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BOOK VI. 
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Of GOATS. 

* 



THE Goat is naturally more fagacious and beter 
able to fhift for itfelf than the (heep : it comes 
readily to man, foon grows familiar, is fenfible to 
careffes, and capable of attachment ; it isalfoftrong- 
er r and lefs timorous than the fheep. It is quick in 
its motions, capricious, more lively, nimble, obfti- 
nate, and fo fond of roving, that the ftrongeft and 
moft aftive man cannot drive above fifty goats at a 
time ; confequently it is difficult to keep them in 
herds. They are fond of ft raying in folitary places, 
of climbing up craggy mountains, of (landing and 
even fleeping on the fummits of rocks and the brinks 
of precipices. The moft fcorching rays of the fun 
never incommode them ; they are not frightened by 
ftorms, and they bear rain quietly, but they feem to 
be affedted by great cold. There is fcarcely a fpot fo 
barren as not to afford them fufficient fuftenance, for 
they will browfe even upon thorny (hrubs ; and very 
few forts of herbs difagree with them, even hemlock 
not excepted, which is poifon to other animals. 

Goats are naturally fo fond of man, that they 
never become wild near inhabited places. As a 

proof 
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proof of this; ifi the year 1698, an Englifh fhip 
having put in at the ifland of Bona Vifta, two Ne- 
groes came on boards and after fome intercourfe 
told the Englifh that they lhould be wefconie to as 
niany he-goats as they pleafed. The captain expref- 
fing fome furprize at this offer, the negroes anfwered, 
that they were only twelve perfonsoh the whole ifland, 
and that the goars had increafed fo prodigioufly as 
to be even troublefome; and that they were fo far 
from being difficult to eatch, that they would follow 
a man like tame animals. 

The moft ufual colours of goats are white and 
black; fome are entirely white, and others wholly 
black; but generally white and black, and often with 
a mitfture of brown and fallow. The hair is of an • 
unequal length on different parts of the body ; eve- 
ry where ftronger than that of horfes, but lefs harfli 
than that of the horfe's mane ; and there have been 
inftances of it's being intermixed with tufts of a 
whitifti Wool, as long as the hair, on the back and 
upper parts of the tides. The beard of a he-goat, 
which M. de Buffon meafured, was nine inches long^ 
and it's mane, towards the withers, was fix inches in 
length. Oh the reft of the body, the hair was in 
general about three inches long, but fomewhat more 
on the pattern s and coronet. 

The male goat is capable of engendering at a year 
old, and the female at feven months ; but the kids 
of this forward commerce are weak and defective ; 
for which reafon they are generally both reftrained 
frorri copulation till eighteen months, or two years. 
The he-goat, befides being no defpicable animal, is 
fo very vigorous and fallacious, that one will be fuf- 
ficient for above an hundred and fifty flie-goats, 
during two or three months; but this ardour con- 
furries him, and never lafts above three or four years » 
fo that ht becomes enervated, and even old, before 
fce has reached his fixth or feventh year. 

A a Such 
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Such is the difpofition of the (he-goat, that the 
ficklenefs of her temper is plainly feen from the irre- 
gularity of her aftions. She walks, (tops, runs, 
(kips, leaps, draws near, flies off, appears in fight, 
hides herfelf, or flies away, as by caprice, and with- 
out any other determining caufe than the unaccDun- 
table vivacity of her internal fentiments*, and all the 
fupplenefs of her limbs, and vigour of her body, 
can hardly anfwer the wantonnefs and rapidity of 
thefe motions, which are purely natural. 

For propagation, the he-goat fhould be young, and 
of a good figure ; that is, about two years old, and of 
a large fize ; his neck fliort and fL(hy, his head {len- 
der, his ears long and lapping, his thighs large, his 
. legs firm, his hair black, thick, and foft, and his beard 
long and bulhy. The (he-goat (hould have a large 
body, full rump, large thighs, light head, capaci- 
ous udder, long teats, and Toft and thick hair. Their 
ufual feafon of heat is during the months of Septem- 
ber, O&ober and November; but at any other time, 
if they happen to be near the male, they are foon 
difpofed to admit him ; for they can copulate and 



tain bed in autumn -, and the months of O&ober and 
November are preferred, in order that the young 
kids ma> find a foft fucculent herbage when they 
firft begin to feed : for the ftie-goat goes five months, 
yeans at the beginning of the fixth, and fuckles her 
kids about a month or five weeks. Generally, in- 
deed, (he brings only one kid ; though fometimes 
(he has two, very feldom three, but never above four. 
Thefe creatures fometimes fuflFer greatly in yeaning ; 
and therefore they (hould be watched, in o*der to be 
aflifted in cafe of need. 

Goats are turned out to feed very early in the morn- 
ing, before the dew is off the grafs; becaufe this, 
though pernicious to (heep that are not fattening, is 
extremely palatable, and even wholefome, to thpfe 



yean at any time of the year. 
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animals. In fnowy and wet weather, they are kept 
under cover, and fed with herbage, fmall boughs of 
trees gathered in autumn, cabbages, turnips, and 
the like. Plentiful feeding increafes their milk ; and 
to keep up, or ftill augment its quantity, they fhould 
be made frequently to drink water mixed with nitre 
and fait. They may be milked in a fortnight after 
yeaning, and during four or five months they yield 
plenty of milk morning and evening. 

When goats are driven with fheep, as fometimes 
happens, they always take the lead of the flock : 
but it is better to feed them feparately on . high 
grounds, hills, mountains, and fuch like places, in 
which they take molt delight. Heaths, fallows, 
Commons, and barren grounds will afford them as 
much food as they want : but they mult never be 
fuffered to feed in cultivated lands, corn-fields, 
vine-yards, or woods, becaufe they would browfe 
greedily on the young Ihoots, or the bark of the 
trees, and thereby do great damage. 

The he goat readily copulates with the ewe, as the 
afsdoes with the mare; and the ram joins himfelf 
•with the (he-goat, as the ftallion does with the fhe- 
afs. But, though thefe copulations are fufficiently 
frequent, and fometimes prolific, no intermediate 
fpecies has been formed between the goat and the 
fheep: they are abfolutely diftincl, continue always 
feparated, and always at the fame diitance, without 
having been the leaft altered by fuch mixtures. 

Goats cannot endure c}amp places, marfhes, or 
rich paftures : few of them are bred in flat and open 
coutries, becaufe they generally are fick I y there^ and 
their flefti is of a bad quality: but in mod hot cli- 
mates they are bred in great abundance, without 
any Ihelter over them ; whereas in colder regions, 
fhe winters would kill them if they were not houled. 
Jn fummer they do well without litter, but in winter 
|hey require it j and as all wet is very hurtful to 
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them, they ftiould not be fuffered to lie in thier dung, 
but have frelh litter as often as needful. 

The (he-goat is prolific to the age of feven years, 
fcnd the he-goat might certainly retain his generative 
faculty to that, or even a greater age, if he was fuf- 
fered to be with the females only at proper times : 
but he feldom ferves longer than five years, which 
bring him to about the fame age : he is then caftra- 
ted, and fent to fatten with old fhe-goats, and young 
he-goats caftrated at fix jnonths, for that is the ufual 
time, in order to render their flefh more tender and 
juicy. They are fattened in the fame manner as 
fheep : but neither care nor aliment, of any kind 
whatever, can poilibly render their flefh equal to that 
of the fheep, unlefs, perhaps, it be in hot climates, 
where mutton is always flabby and ill-tafted. How- 
ever, the ftrong fmell of the he- goat does not pro- 
ceed from his flefh, but from hisflcin j and the older 
he is, the ranker that will be. 

M. de $uffon fays (a) that thefe animals might 
live to the age of ten or twelve years if they were 
riot killed when fattened after being paft engender- 
ing ; and I cannot but be of the opinion of that very 
judicious and experienced Naturalift; confequently, 
the Chaplain to the Centurion's telling us in his ac- 
count of Lord Anfon's voyage, that they found up- 
on the ifland of Juan Fernandez a he-goat, which, 
from the flits in his ears, appeared to have been for- 
merly under the power of one Selkirk, who lived fe- 
veral years on that ifland, and had quitted ft above 
two and thirty years before their arrival, appears to 
me, fuppofing it to be literally true, nothing more 
than one of thofe exceptions to a general rule, which 
M. de Buflbn himfelf apprizes us will fometimes hap- 
pen. 

( a J Rift**** Natiirtllc de U Chevre. 
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Thd age of a goat may be known by it's teeth, 
and by the knots in it's horns, when, it has any : fot 
though both he and (he-goats generally have horns* 
there are many exceptions to the contrary ; and as 
to their teeth, they have not any of the incifory ones 
hi their upper' ja\*% but thofeof the under jaw are 
flied : and recruited at the fame rimes, and in the fam& 
order, as thofe.df (beep. In the fhe-goats, indeed 
the number of teeth is not always the fame, but 
ufually lefs thart in he-gpats, whofe hair isalfohar- 
(her, and their beards and herns longer. Like the 
ex and (heep, they have four ftornachs, and chew 
the cud. They alfo differ greatly in the colour of 
their coats. Thofe that are white and without horns 
are faid to yield the moft milk, but the black are the 
ftrongeft and moft robuft. 

Thefe creatures coft little or nothing to bring up f 
as we have feen, and their value is by no means in- 
confiderable, if properly attended to j for thetr flcfli 
will always fetch fomething, and their fuet, hair, and 
fkin, fell at a good price, efpecially the (kins of kids, 
of which the fincft gloves are made. The (kin of the 
goat is preferred to that of the (heep, and the flefh 
of the kid is nearly equal to that of the lamb. They 
are lefs affe&ed with the difeafes of any climate than 
(heep are, and ftand lefs in need of the afliftance of 
man. Goat's milk is a part of the materia medica y 
frequently prefcribed in cafes of decay, and whole- 
fomer than that of the ewe : it curdles eafily and 
makes excellent cheefe* but as it contains only a 
fmall proportion of butyrous particles, the cream 
(hould not be feparated from it. 

She-goats feem pleafed with being fucked, as they 
often are by children, to whom their milk is an ex- 
cellent aliment. Like cows and ewes, they are apt 
to be fucked by fnakes, hedge-hogs, and a bird call- 
ed the Goat-fucker. They yield a greater quantity 
of milk than the ewe. 

The 
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The fpeciesof goats extends mucK farther than 
that of the (heep feveral parts of the world afford- 
ing goats like ours, with this exception only* that in 
very hot countries they are fmaller, and in cold ones 
larger. 

The Angora, or Syria goats, with their long pen- 
dulous ears, and fpiral horns, are of the fame 
fpecies with ours, engendering and producing even 
in our climates. The fhe-goats in particular, of this 
breed, like mod other animals of Syria, have a very 
long, thick, wiry hair, fo fine, that the ftufFs made 
of it are not inferior to our filks, and full as glo(Ty 
witnefs in particular, the beautiful BruffePs camblets. 
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0/ the Char after ^ Properties, and Ufes of Swine. 

OF all the quadrupeds that we know^ or at leaft* 
certainly of all thofe that come under the 
hufbandman's care, the Hog appears to be the fouleft, 
the mod brutifti, and the moll apt to commit wafte 
wherever it goes. The defe&s of its figure feem to 
influence its difpofitions : all its ways are grofs, all 
its inclinations are filthy, and all its fenfations con- 
centrate in a furious luft, and fo eager a gluttony, 
that it devours indifcrirninately whatever comes in 
its way, not excepting, frequently, its own young 
immediately after they are born, and too often in- 
fants in the cradle; for whenever thefe creatures 
meet with any thing fat, moid, or un6tuous, they 
begin with licking, and foon after devour it. They 
are confequently fond of blood, and bloody flefh, 
which they will fometimes eat even when putrid, to 
the great detriment of their health, though they do 
not, like the wolf, attack other animals on purpofe 
to kill and devour them. So unbounded is their ra- 
venous defire to fill the vaft capacity of their fto- 
machs, and fo undiftinguiftiing is their tafte, that 
M. de ButTon, (a) declares he has fevera! times feen 
a whole herd of thefe creatures, at their return from 

* 

m k J 

(a) Wfloirt JHnturellt du Cocbon. 
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the fields, ftop and gather round a heap of clay newly 
dug up, all of them licking this earth, though none 
of the moft un&uous, aid fome of them fwallowing 
a pretty large quantity of it. This demonftrates 

their gluttony to be of a piece with their brutal na- 
ture : nor is their fenfe of feeling lefs fluggifh than 
their tafte; for, not only the harfhnefsof their hair, 
the hardnefs of their Ikin, and the thiknefs of their 
fat, render them little fenfible of blows, but even 
mice have been known to form lodgments in their 
backs, and to eat their very fkin and fat, without 
their (hewing any figns of feeling them. Their 
other fenfes are indeed quick and acute enough : 
though ftill they feem not to have any one clear fen- 
timent ; for the young hardly know their own dam, 
or at lead are very apt to miftake, and readily fuck 
the firft fow that will let them. — Fear and nectflity 
probably impart a little more inftinct and fentiment 
to the wild race of hogs ; for the young of thefe are 
ftrongly attached to their mother, and fhe, on her 
fide, fliews herfelf more careful to provide for their 
wants, than the tame fow doesj : and as to the very 
great quicknefs of fight, hearing, and fmell in hogs, 
efpecially of the wild breed, it is fo well known to 
the huntfmen who go in quefl of thefe creatures, and 
particularly of wild boars, that they find it necelTary 
to watch for them in the night, to obferve a pro- 
found filence, and to keep themfelves to the leeward, 
that the hogs may not fcent the effluvia of their bo- 
dies, which affect the organs of fmelling in thefe 
animals fo tlrongly at a conlidcrable diftance, that 
they immediately betake themfelves to flight, as if 
aware of fome impending danger 1. 

- ' The 

> ft, • • 

* The re^er who is not 2cquainted with the method of 
hunting 'the wild boar, may not be difplealed at the following 
addition, from M. de Button's Natural Hiftory of the Hog. 

The wild boar is, moft commonly, either hunted openly with 

«« dogs, 
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The natural defeat in the fenfes of tafte and feel- 
ing in fwjne, is alfo farther increafed by a dtfeafe 
which renders them even ahfolutely infenfiWe, and 
which is not perhaps fo much owing to the texture 
of their ftin, as to their filthinefs, particularly in. 
feeding, and efpeciaHy to their ofwn. eating putrid 
aJiments: for neither the wild hog, which does not 
eat fuch ordure, not delight in mire as the tame one 
does, but generally fubfiits on acorns, maft, and 
roots, and lives in dry places, nor a fucking pig, is 
fubjetl to this difeftfe; whence it follows, that 
the way to prefer ve the common hog from it is, to* 
keep him in a clean ftye, and to give him plenty of 
wholelbme food. 

With all its defects, however, this animal is one 
of the mod profitable that an inh^biwytt of the coun- 
try can rear • for, befides its young, which generally 
are very numerous, and always fetch a good price, 
its flefh fells for rather more than that of the ox or 
Kheep, and its lard for near twice as much as their 

9 4 * 

" dogs, orfurprized and killed by moon light* As he .is not re- 
** markably fwift of foot, he leaves a very, ftrong (cent, and 
" often wounds the dog*, dang^roufly in defending himfelf. For 
" this rcafon, and becaufe it fpoils their fcent, and breaks them, 
" to a flow pace, the good hounds ufed for the ftag and roc-buck, 
4< (or for the fox,) mould not be employed in this hunting. 
*• Maftifs, aftei a little training, will be fit for this purpofe : 
" but only the oldeft of thefe animals are to be thy* attacked* 
and they are eafily known by their tracks. A wild boar of 
•* three years is not eafily rundown ; he paces over a great deal 
€i of ground before he ttops : whereas an old boar does not run 
44 far, but fuflfers the dogs to come near him, and often ltops to 
«• keep them at a bay. In the day-time he generally keeps in 
*' his foil, which is almoft always fituated in the thickeft part of 
•* the wood, and when night approaches he goes out in quell of 
44 food. In fummer, when the grain is ripe, it is eafy to far- 
" prize him among the cpm and oats, which he is fure to vifit 
" every night. As foon as he is killed, the huntfmen cut out 
'* his tefticles . the fmcll of which is Co ftrong, that if they were 
" left only 6ve or fix hours in the dead body, aU the flcih would 
'« be infe&ed by it." 

fuet 
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fuet f. Likewife, the flelh of this animal takes fait 
better than that of any other, and keeps longer in 
this ltate. Its blood, all parts of its bowels, its 
feet, and its tongue, are drefTed and eaten* The 
fat of the inteftines and cawl, which is very diffe- 
rent from the lard, makes what is called the hog's 
greafe : nor is the (kin without its ufes, both faddles 
and fieves being made of it ; and of the briftles are 
made various kinds of brufties, fhoe-makers ends* 
&c. and lapidaries ufe them in polilhing of dia- 
monds. The dung of this animal is accounted a 
fine manure for fruit-trees. 



CHAP* ir. 

■ • 

0/ Feeding a?id Fattening of Hogs, 

THESE creatures are fo very ftubborn and un- 
traceable, that even an aftive man cannot well 
take care of more than fifty of them at a time. In 
autumn and winter, where it can be done, they are 
driven to fuch woods as afford plenty of wild fruits : 
in fummer, they feed beft in moift and martny places, 
where they find worms and roots 5 and in fpring they 
range the fallow fields. From the month of March 
to O&ober, they are turned out twice a day to feed ; 
in the morning from the time that the dew is ex- 
haled till ten o'clock, and from two in the afternoon 
till the dew begins to return in the evening. In 
winter, they are driven abroad but once a day, and 
then only when the weather is fine ; becaufe the dew, 
fnow, and rain are hurtful to them. Indeed, fuch 
is their averfion to bad weather, that if a fudden 

f The lard of the hog is the fuet of other animals. 
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florin comes on, or only a heavy fhower of rain* 
away they run, full fpeed, each endeavouring to be 
foremoft, and all continually crying out, till they 
reach their ftye, or fome other place of fheker. 
The youngeft cry mod and loudelt This cry is 
very different from their ufual grunting : it is a cry 
of grief, refembling that which they fend forth when 
they are bound in order to be killed. The boar cries 
lefs than the fow ; and the wild boar is fe'ldom heard 
to cry at all; unlefs when wounded in fighting with 
another. The wild fow cries more frequently ; and 
both, when furprized and terrified, fnort with fuch 
Vehemence as to be heard at a confiderable diitance. 

Thefe animals are very fond of worms, and par- 
ticularly foof fome roots, efpecially thofe of the wild 
carrot ; and to come at thefe they turn up the earth 
with their fnouts. The wild boar, whofe head is 
longer and ftronger that of the common hog, delves 
deeper, and generally continues the furrow in a (trait 
line ; whereas the tame hog digs only here and there, 
and at the fame time more flightly : but as # great 
deal of damage is frequently done by this means, all 
hogs fhould be carefully kept from cultivated lands, 
and fuffered only to run in woods and fallows. 

The common way of fattening hogs is, to give 
them plenty of barley, mart, cabbage, and other 
greens boiled, and a great deal of water mixed 
with bran. By this means they acquire a thick ftra- 
tum of feam, and are rendered fufficiently fat, in 
two months : but this fat is neither very firm nor 
very white ; and the flerti, though good, is flabby. 
They may alfo be fattened at (till lefs expence in 
countries which abound in mart, by driving them 
into the forefts in autumn, when the acorns, wild 
chefnuts, and beech marts are ripe. They there eat 
all kinds of wild fruits, and grow fat in a ihort time ; 
efpecially if, at their return in the evening, plenty 
of luke warm water be given them mixed with a 

little 
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little bran and the meal of tares ; for this rmke$ 
them fleep; and increafes their flelh to fuch a degree 
that they are fometimes fcarce able to move v but the 
fat thus acquired is difagreeably oily. They like- 
wife fatten fooneft in autumn, when the weather be- 
gins to grow cold, becaufe they then perfpire much 
lefsthan in fummer, and have greater plenty of food. 
But the beft way of all to fatten them for their flefli 
to acquire a fine flavour, and their fat to be firm and 
palatable, is, to (hut them up for a fortnight or three 
weeks before they are to be killed, in a clean paved 
flye, without litter, and to feed them 6»ly r with 
pure dry wheat, allowing them at the fame time but 
very little drink. The hog thus treated lbouUTbe 
about a year old, full of flefh, and previoufly half 
fattened ; for the older the hog is, the longer titn$ 
it requires to fatten, and its flelh is alfo proportion 
ably worfe. v ^ol 

Caftration, which muft always precede the fattening 
of any animal, is ufually performed on hogs at th$ age 
of fix months, and either in (pring or autumn v but 
never in very hot or very cold weather, becaufe each 
of thefe is equally dangerous to the wound, and ren- 
ders its healing difficult ; this operation, which every 
tinker knows how to do, is moft commonly perform- 
ed by incifion, though fometime* by. a ligature only* 
as in the ram. Thofe which have been cafl rated in 
the fpring are generally fattened the next autumn* 
and commonly killed before they axe two years old ; 
though they grow very confiderably! in the ftcond 
year, and would continue fo to do for fevcral years 
longer ; thofe which are particularly remarkable for 
their height and corpulence, being only creatures: of 
a greater age, which have been turned out feverai 
years to feed on maft. Their time of growth dees 
not feeni confined to four or even five years ; lot 
the boars which are kept for propagation continue 
to grow in their fixth year > and the^oldcr a wild 

boar 
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boar is, the larger and heavier he becomes. It is 
true, that the head of an old wild boar is the only 
part worth eating ; whereas all the flcfli of the wild 
boar and fow not a year old f is delicate, and of a fine 
grain ; but the flefli of the tame boar is ftill worfe 
than that of the old wild boar, and can be rendered 
eatable only by caftration and fattening, unlefs it be 
when made into brawn. 

The ancients ufed to caftrate fuch wild pigs as 
they could at any time find means to Ileal away from 
their mother, and afterwards carried them back into 
the woods : the caftrated wild hogs not only exceed- 
ing the tame in bignefs, but their flefli being alfo 
better. 



chap. ra. 

Of the Propagation of Swine. 

BOTH the male and female of this fpecies of 
animals are able to copulate when only nine 
months or a year old : but it is better to let them 
double that age before they are put together ; for 
the firft litter of a fow, when (he is not a year old, 
confifts of only a few, and thofe weak and even de* 
fedtive pigs. She may be faid to be in heat at all 
times 5 and even when (he is pregnant (he leeks the 
boar, which, among animals, may be deemed an 
excefs ; tbt female in almoft every fpecies refuting 
the male after (he has conceived. The heat of the 
fow, which is almoft continual, declares itfelf more 
particularly at intervals, by her emitting no fmall 
quantity of a thick whitifh liquid, and by uncom- 
monly-violent motions which always end with her 
weltering in the mire. She goes four months, and 
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farrows at the beginning of the fifth; foon after 
which fhe again grows eager for the male, becomes 
pregnant a ftcond time, and thus farrows twice a year. 
The wild fow, which refembles the tame one in all 
other refpedts, farrows but once a year ; probably 
becaufe of the icarcity of food, and the neceflity fhe 
is under of fuckling and feeding all her litter 
for a confiderable time : whereas the tame fow is ne- 
ver fuflfered to fuckle all her pigs above a fortnight 
or three weeks ; after which eight or nine only arc 
left with her, and the reft are carried to market. 
They are fit for eating in a fortnight and as few 
fows are wanted, the cadrated pigs being more pro- 
fitable to rear, and their flefh the bed to eat, mod of 
the fow pigs are difpofed of, only two of thefe, 
and feven or eight boar pigs, being generally left 
with the fow. She fhould never be permitted to 
fuckle any of her pigs above two months ; and even 
at the end of three weeks it is bed to drive them to 
the field with her, that they may by degrees accuf- 
tom themfelves to feed as (he does. In about five 
weeks after this, they are weaned, and whey mixed 
with bran, or at lead warm water boiled with greens, 
is then given them morning and evening. 

The boar for propagating fhould be fhort and 
thick of body, rather fquare than long, with a large 
head, a flat fhort fnout, large flagging ears, fmall 
fiery eyes, a large thick neck, a fmagging belly, 
broad buttock?, (bort thick legs, and thick and black 
bridles, white hogs being never fo drong as black, 
In the fow, the body fhould be long, the belly broad 
and capacious, and the teats long. She fhould alfo 
be of a quiet difpofition, and taken from a fruitful 
breed. When pregnant, fhe mud be kept apart from 
the boar, or he would probably do her fome mil- 
chief ; and when fhe has farrowed, fhe mud be fed 
plentifully, and alfo watched, led fhe mould devour 
fame of her pigs : the boar especially mud be re- 
moved. 
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moved, for he would (hew them dill Iefs mercy. 
The fow is commonly put to the boar in the begin- 
ning of fpring, in order that, by farrowing in dim- 
mer, her pigs may have time to grow and gather 
ftrength and flefh before winter : but when it is in- 
tended that fhe (hould farrow twice a year, (he is 
had to the boar in November, that fhe may fariow 
in March, and be again put to him in May. Some 
fows farrow regularly every five months. The wild 
fow, which, as was before obferved, farrows but 
once a year, admits the boar in the months of Janu- 
ary or February, and farrows in May or June. She 
fuckles her young three or four months, leads them 
abroad, follows them, and keeps them from ftraying, 
till they are three or four years -old ; fo that it is noc 
uncommon to fee wild fows with their young of the 
prefent and preceding year about them. 

Wild boars are called founders during their firft 
year, and beajis of company till they are three years old, 
becaufe they keep together till that age, and never 
go alone till they are ftrong enough to encounter the 
wolf : by this means thefe animals compofe among 
themfelves a kind of fquadron, and in this their 
fafety confifts ; for when they are attacked, the larg- 
eft form themfelves into a clofe circle around the 
lefler, to keep off the enemy. The fame method of 
defence is alfo pradifed by tame hogs; fo that there 
is no occafion to make ufe of dogs to fecure them 
from beafts of prey. 

It is not uncommon for boars to live twenty-five 
or thirty years. Ariftotle fays, that hogs in general 
live twenty-years ; and adds, that the boars engen- 
der, and the lows bring forth, till the age of 
fifteen. 

I cannot conclude this latl chapter of my work, 
without-continuing to obferve with M. de Buffon, 
that this fpeciesof animals, though known, and even 
found in great plenty all over Europe, Afia, and 
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Africa* had never been feeri in America till it was 
carried thither by the Spaniards, who turned great 
numbers of black pigs loofe on the continent^ and 
alio on its larger Iflands, where they have increafed 
prodigioufly, and in feveral places become wild. 
They referable the European wild boars ; but their 
body is fliorter, their head larger, and their flciri 
thicker than in other hogs, which in hot climates are 
totally black, like the wild boar. 

A ridiculous prejudice, Which owes its continuance 
to fuperftition, deprives the Mahometans of this ani- 
mal : they are taught to look upon it as unclean, and 
are fo far from eating, that they dare not even touch 
it. The Chinefe, on the contrary, are very fond of 
hogs fleih : it is their mod common food, and is 
faid to have animated them to refufe the dodtrrne of 
Mahomet. The Chinefe hogs, which are the fame 
with thofe of Siam and India, differ from thofe of 
Europe, in that they are fmalier, their legs confider* 
ably fhorter, and their flefti much whiter and mord 
tender. Some perfons breed them here, and they 
copulate and engender with our common .fwirie. The 
Negroes alfo breed vaft numbers of hogs; and 
though they are very fcarce among the Moors, and 
in all Mahometan countries, wild boars abound as 
much in Afia and Africa as in Eurofw. 
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CHAP. IV. 

Of the Difeafts of Swine. 



THE only difeafe that I know of which feems to 
be peculiar to fwine, is a kind of leprofy, 
commonly called meafles. When it feizes them, they 
become dull and fleepy. If the tongue is pulled out, 
the palate, throat, and it, will be found full of 
blackifh fpots, which appear alfo on the head, neck, 
and the whole body \ the creature is fcarce able to 
ftand on its legs, and the roots of its briftles are 
bloody. - 

As this diforder proceeds chiefly from their glut- 
tony and filth, the only way of preventing it is, as 
was faid before, to keep them clean ; and the mo ft 
probable way to remedy it is, to put the difeafed 
hogs into a feparate clean fty, and there give them 
wtiolefome food \ to wafh them carefully, and let 
them have plenty of water to wallow in : antimony, 
and its preparations, will alfo be of fervice to them. 
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BOOK VIII. 



Of the CONTAGIOUS DISEASESo* 

CATTLE*. 



THE contagious difeafes which have attacked 
cattle at different times are not all of the 
fame nature. The authors who have noticed them, 
have given different defcripttons of them. I (hall 
firft defcribe thofe of which they have fpoken, and 
then proceed to thofe which have appeared in our 
days. It muft be from a knowledge of what was 
pbferved in former epidemics, that we can learn to 
guard againft the dire effects of future ones ; for it 
is but too certain, that thofe which have already ap- 
peared will appear again, as there will hereafter be 
occafion to remark; and the proper treatment of 
difeafes which may hereafter attack cattle* can be 
learnt only by confidering what was done for them 
before : tor, as in the cure of difeafes incident to 
men, fo in thofe of animals, experience is all in all. 
Experience makes us acquainted with each fpecies of 
malady, its genus, the different caufes which have 
contributed to its produdlion, the remedies which 
have been applied, and their effects. " Be always 
" mindful," fays Hippocrates (a), " of whatever 

* Abridged from Mlmoire fur les Maladies ipidemique dee 
B(jiiaux y par M. Bar beret, Nl. D. to which the Royal Society of 
A-griculrure at Paris adjudged their premium for the year 1765, 
and of which they were pleafed to tranfmita copy to the writer 
of this work. 

( a) Lib. de decent. Ornat. §. 8. 

« has 
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" has cured difeafes, of the appearances under which 
44 thofe difeafes have (hewn themfelves, of the 
44 changes they have undergone, and of the diffe- 
44 rent manners in which they have affedted different 
44 creatures; for this is, in phyfic, the beginning, 
44 the middle, apd the end." 

The antients afford us but little inftruftion con- 
cerning the contagious difeafes of cattle, a fcourgc 
which fo often fweeps away whole herds ; for they 
fcarcely enter into any defcription of them. Virgil, 
at the end of his third Georgic, defcribes, indeed, a 
mortality amongft cattle; but what he fays is rather 
the flight of a poet's imagination, painting the rava- 
ges of any epidemic diforder, than the defcription 
of a particular one : and though we find in Celfus 
prefcriptions for many maladies of horfes, oxen, and 
rtieep ; yet he has not given us a defcription of any epi- 
demic diforder : nor is Columeila at all accurate in 
his defcription of the contagious difeafes of cattle. 

We mud therefore come fo far down as Ramaz- 
zini, who, in his account of the epidemical conftitu- 
tion of the year 1690, at Modena, /ays, that the 
feafon was cold and moift, and that the reigning dif- 
tempers of that year attacked all the people who 
lived in the country, and fpread itfelf indifcriminately 
amongft all kinds of animals, of which great num- 
bers died after a few days illnefs. Nature made 
ftrong efforts to difengage herfelf from the difeafe 
by a critical difcharge on the thighs, neck, and head, 
refembling the puftules of the fmall-pox. Moft of 
the animals which had this appearance loft their eye- 
fight. Thofe creatures which were not carried off by 
this difeafe, but refifted its violence, loft their flefh 
by degrees, and fell into a marafmus. Ramazzini 
did not fcruple to declare thefe puftules to be the 
fmall-pox ; for they differed not from it in form, in 
colour, or in the matter which they contained, nor 
in fize, nor in the manner in which they went off : 
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when they had dried off after the fuppuration, they 
left a black fear, like to that which remains after 
the fmall-pox. 

This epidemic contagion continued in 1691, and 
attacked chiefly the fheep, fo violently that the breed 
was almofl deftroyed : ( Ita ut ovilusgrex pene dektus 
fucrit. Ramaz. p. 42.) It has been conftantly ob- 
ferved, that, of all animals, flieep are the moft fub- 
jedt to the fmall-pox. The French call it, in them, 
cl<rvin y or claveaux, and I (hall fpeak more fully of 
it hereafter. It was therefore to be expetted that 
they (hould be particularly affiled by it, fince they 
are more difpofed to it than other cattle. 

In 1693, Heffe faw her herds carried off by a 
pulmonary phthifis. " (Conft. epid. Haffiac. ann. 
1691.) The winter of that year began with rain, 
and ended with very fevere cold : an extraordinary 
warmth which commenced in the fpring, and conti- 
nued during the whole fummer, took place all at 
once of the former cold. Such fudden changes al- 
ways occafion unufual motion in the fluids, and fre- 
quently obftru&ions in the capillary veffels; and 
hence it feldom happens but that a fudden change 
from cold to heat brings on epidemical difeafes: yet 
the diforder which then reigned in Hefle was alfo attri- 
buted to a blight, or corrofive dew, which fell on the 
paftures in 1693, in the fame manner as the pas- 
tures in Italy had been infefted in 1 690. Befides 
thefe caufes, the above-quoted obferver imputes the 
difordprs to the coldnefs of the water, which, the 
animals drinking greedily of it whilft they were very 
hot, contributed much to the pulmonary phthifis: 
for if a man in a great fweat drinks a draught of 
ice-water, it is to be feared that he will be feized 
with a pleurify or peripneumony. The cafe is the 
fame with animals. 

The fpring of the year we are fpeaking of being 
very warm, the bullocks and cows, heated both by 

the 
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the warmth of the feafon, and by the devouring fire 
which raged in their bowels, through the infe&ed 
quality of the plants they had fed on, ran to the 
co-deft water they could find. One of the fiift ef- 
fects of cold is to condenfe fluids, and to leflen the 
diameters of veflels. The fibres of the capillary 
veflels, being contracted by the adion of the cold, 
flopped and returned the blood which before flowed 
freely in thofe veflels, and from thence proceeded an 
inflammation. When this happens to a confiderable 
number of veflels, they burft, and their coats with 
their contents turn to pus, or that matter which we fee 
in boils. This is what happened in Hefle : the in-^ 
flammatiop, at fiift neglected, fuppurated, and the 
cattle funk under apulmonary pluhifis. 

In the year 1 7 1 2, they were attacked in Lower 
Hungary with a mod dangerous difbmper, (Conft, 
epid. inter Hungar, ann. 1712.) The winter had been 
extremely cold, and the fpring rainy, with great 
changes in the temperature of the atmofphere ; for 
on the fame day the morning was cold, the middle 
of the day very warm, the cold began again about 
three o'clock, and the evening became warm. Thefe 
changes occafioned amongft men many fevers, which 
were as irregular as the feafon. In the months of 
June and July, during which the weather continued 
conftantly warm, there appeared a prodigious num- 
ber of infe&s, reptiles, and particularly ferpents 
which killed many perfons in the country. Their 
bite brought on a fwelling which fpread very faft all 
over the body, and particularly to the tongue, fo 
that the fick could not utter a word. The cattle 
were not lefs fubjedl to the bite of thefe ferpents, 
than the men v and accordingly the mortality among 
them was very great. 

In Auguft, which was very rainy, the mortality 
Jncreafed, but by a new kind of diforder, which 
ffiewed itfelf by white puftules filled with matter 
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infufferably (linking. A liquor of a cadaverous fmell 
flowed from the mouths of the fick cattle ; it was 
with the utmoft difficulty that they breathed : the 
bullocks and cows feized with this diforder bellowed 
conftantly, and without intermiffion, as death ap- 
proached. A noife was then heard in their bowels, 
as if the coats of their inteftines, diftended too much, 
burft. Though the obferver does not mention it, 
yet every circumftance, efpecially the puftules, de- 
clare thisdiftemper to have been the fmall-pox com- 
plicated with fome other diforder. The liquor which 
flowed from the mouth greatly refembled the /pit- 
ting which comes on in men in the fmall-pox. The 
difficulty of breathing, the ftenchof the breath, and 
the infcdlious fmell of the puftujes, are fymptoms 
which conftantly attend the clavin or fmall-pox in 
fhcep, when the difeafe is violent or accompanied 
with putrefadlion. 

In the ftomach of the animals which were opened 
were found balls of the fize of a wallnut, filled with 
hair, and covered with a membranous tunic, fo hard 
that it could fcarcely be cut with a knife. This 
membranous tunic is uncommon ; for the egagror 
piles are not organized bodies. 

This mortality fpread even to the wild beafts, fe- 
veral of which were found dead in the forefts. The 
dogs which ate of their fle(h, or that of any of the 
animals that died of the contagion, became mad ; 
and the men who were bitten by them were feized 
with the hydrophobia. 

The changeablenefs of the feafon had a great (hare 
in the epidemic here fpoken of, and the multitude of 
reptiles contributed to render it (till more dangerous 
to cattle : for the great number of infedls which ad- 
hered to the grafs they fed upon, might caufe as 
many diforders as the blight before-mentioned ; be- 
catife all animal fubftances are of a more feptic qua- 
lity than grafs, which is the natural food of cattle. 

The 
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The epidemic difeafe of 17 11 (b) y which made 
fuch havock in Italy and Germany, came originally 
from Hungary, by means of bullocks brought from 
that country : for there appeared nothing in the con- 
ftitution of the air, nor in the food, that could give 
rife to it ; nor did it affect cattle which had no com- 
munication with thofe that came from Hungary. 
The infection feemed to be communicated by "their 
faliva dropped on the grafs ; fo that found cattle 
which afterwards fed on the fame pafture contracted 
the diforder with which the others were infected. 

The virus, which' was communicated by the fali- 
va, was fo extremely acrid, that it acted as a 
cauftic on the gullet, ftomach, and inteftines, affect- 
ed the nervous fyftem, occafioned fpafms, contract- 
ed the fibres, and caufed obftructions in the capillary 
veffels: the fluids confequently became putrid, and the 
bowels were feized with gangrenous inflammations. 
The difeafe was attended with a burning heat, a total 
lofs of appetite, a difficulty of breathing : in fome 
bullocks the tongue was inflamed and covered with 
many red blifters ; the ftomach, the epiploon, and 
efpecially the ihteftines, were alfo inflamed ; the parts 
near the liver were of the colour of the bile ; the 
excrements were purulent, tinged with blood, and 
of an infuflferable ftench, fo that, fays the obferver 
who has left us this account, the diforder aflumed the 
appearance of a malignant dyfentery : and yet the 
dyfentery here certainly was only fymptornaf ic. 

The mortality amongft the cattle ceafed but very lit- 
tle during the winter, and began again the next year : 
the caufe, however, did not feem to be the fame •, for 
the epidemic diforder in 17 12 appeared with different 
•fymptoms. It firft attacked thehorfes, efpecially thofe 
which were in the neighbourhood of Augiburgh \ 
yet almoft all that were in the town efcaped. It af- 

( h) Conft. Epidem, Auguft. ann. 1711,1712. 
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terwards fprcad to the bullocks and cows, and to 
many other animals of different kinds. On the 
breaft, groin, and many other parts, there arofe 
hard tumours, which extended greatly, and foon 
carried off the cattle affedted with them. This dif- 
order feems to have been the confequence of that 
of the former year ; the hard tumours and the fymp- 
toms attending them being imputed to the fting of 
hornets, of which there was an incredible number 
in 17 12, of an uncommonly large fize. It was faid 
that they fed on the bodies of the cattle which died 
the year before, and had not been buried fufficiently 
deep. That the fting of thefe hornets bred in and 
fed on infcdtion, could not but be dangerous, will 
appear from the following event, which (hews to 
how great a degree the juices were altered. 

A man intending to chop off the foot of a horfe 
which had died of the fting of* a hornet, and had 
not been buried deep enough, the foot appearing 
above ground, fome drops of the juices fplafhed about 
by the hatchet he made ufe of flew into one of his 
eyes, and caufed there an inflammation and f welling, 
which foon extended to the other eye, afterwards 
over the whole head and finally killed him. 

Lancifi informs us, that the wife precautions of 
Pope Clement XI. preferved for two years the dates 
fubjedt to him, from the contagious difeafe which a 
bullock had brought from Hungary into the diftfidi 
of Padua, from whence it had fpread all over the 
Venetian territories and the Milanefe, and at length 
penetrated into the kingdom of Naples. In the mid- 
dle of the fummer of 1713, information was receiv- 
ed, that fome drovers were condufting a great num- 
ber of cattle to the fair of Frufwo, a town in the 
Ecclefiaftical State, but bordering on the kingdom 
of Naples. To prevent all danger, orders were 
immediately given, that the fair fhould not be held. 
The drovers feeing the impoifibility of felling their 
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cattle as they had intended, led them through bye- 
ways to Rome. They were fold at a low price ; and 
being fold again to the inhabitants of the towns and 
villages throughout that province, the infection was 
foon fpread over the whole Campania of Rome. An 
exaft regifter was kept of all the cattle that died 
from the month of Oftober 1715, to the month of 
April 1714, when the infection ceafed in theEcclefi- 
aftical State, and prefents us a (hocking detail of 
the effedts of that peftilence, by which were deftroy- 
ed 8466 oxen ufed for ploughing, 10125 white cows, 
2816 red cows, 108 breeding bulls, 427 young bulls, 
451 heifers, 2362 calves, 862 buffaloes male and fe- 
male, 635 young buffaloes, in all 26252 cattle in 
the fpace of nine months. Lancifi thinks, th^t if 
the computation had been begun from the 2d of Au- 
guft, the number of cattle which perilhed would 
jiave amounted to 30000. 

That author does great juftice to the truly pater- 
nal care and folitude (hewn by the holy JFather on 
this melancholy and fatal conjunfture. We may fee 
by his account, that the fpeedy extindtion of a 
fcourge which continued long to ravage other dates 
Italy, was owing more to the Pope*s prudent meafures, 
than to medicines, which were found to be ineffec- 
tual. This evince?, that good laws and adtive ma- 
gi ftrates are frequently the moil effectual fafe-guards 
againft peftilential difcifes. 

This diftemper (hewed itfelf in fome anirnalsby low- 
ing?, by akind of terror with which they were feized, by 
a thoufand different-motions which feepned to arife 
from that terror, and by a fudden and precipitate 
flight. Others, chiefly the weak, dropt down dead 
at once, as if tbey had been thunder-ftruck. In al- 
rnoft all the reft was ohferve'd a great dejection ; 
they could foardly hold up their heads; their eyes 
were dull and full of tears ; a furprizing quantity of 
mucus flowed from the nofe. and of faliva from the 
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mouth ; the fever in them was very high ; they 
were fo deje&ed that they could not (land up ; their 
hair ftood on end ; their tongue, mouth, and gullet 
were inflamed, ulcerated, and more or lefs covered 
with blifters : at firft they (hewed a great thirft, but 
foon refufed every kind of drink and food : many 
had a confiderable purging ; what they difcharged 
was of different colours, always very foetid, and 
fometimes bloody. Moft of them funk under 'the 
diftemper in a week, being feized with the moft vk>- 
lent oppreflion. Their breath was infufferably (link- 
ing, aftrongcough was frequently joined to all thefe 
fymptoms, &c. 

It was feldom that the appearances in the vifcera 
were alike in the creatures which died of this plague. 
The contagion fell fometimes on one part, and fome- 
times on another, feemingly according to the weak- 
nefs of that particular part. This Lancifi fays he 
was convinced of by opening three bodies. Except 
the fmall ulcers obferved in the mouth, throat, aefo- 
phagus and paunch of each of them, and like wife 
the gangrenpus fpots obfervecf in their lungs, all the 
other effedts were totally different. In the paunch 
of the firft, which died on the third day of the dif- 
eafe, he found a mafs of the creature's laft food, ex- 
tremely hard, anc} what Pliny calls juvencarum to- 
pbum, that is, an aegagropile. The liver, inteftines, 
and lungs of the fecond, which died on the fixth 
day, were intirely fphacelated ; the heart and brain 
of- the third were become putrid maffes, withfcarce- 
ly any vafcular appearance. He obferved nothing 
particularly remarkable in the fluids. 

The young and fat cattle, which had worked little 
and been well fed, were more eafily atifedted by the 
diftemper, and died fooner, than the cattle which had 
been made lean by hard labour, and were come to a 
certain age. 

Lancifi 
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Lancifi thinks that the greater or lefs abundance of 
the fluids, and their flowing more or lefs freely- 
through the veflels, was the true caufe of this differ- 
ence ; for the peftilential ferment, fays he, infinuates 
itfelf more eafily into the blood and fpirits, and falls 
more feverely on the bowels, when it meets, with a 
greater plenty of fluids liable to be corrupted, and 
with obftacles which prevent its finding a pafTage out 
of the body. 

Though the lean cattle did not efcape the conta- 
gion, and though they generally died of it, yet fome 
of them recovered ; probably owing to the lefs in- 
terruption which the peftilential ferment met with in 
them, than in thofe that were fat. 

What was very ren^kable is, that mod of the 
female bu^aloes, whicn were feized with the plague 
>vhen they fuckled their young, did not die. Their 
teats were ulcerated all over, and none of their young 
efcaped. Lancifi is of opinion that the acrid venom 
taken in by the nofe of the mother, and with her 
food, flowed with the chyle into the blood, and by 
that means into the minuteft veflels of the udder. 
There it happily depofited j and as part of the ve- 
nom was taken off by their young, and the reft of 
it remained flopped at the extremity of the lactifer- 
ous veflels ulcerated and corroded by that fame fer- 
ment, the mothers, by means of thefe falutary fores, 
frequently efcaped death ; perhaps as happens to men 
feized with the plague,who are often cured by a lucky 
fuppuration of buboes. 

In the year 1730, a great number of cattle died 
in Bohemia, Lithuania, Saxony, theMarqhe of Bran- 
denburgh, and theDutchy of Magdeburgh (Hift. Feb. 
Catarrh, ann. 1730O but we have no account of the 
diftemper which carried them off. Perhaps it might - 
be like that which deftroyed fo many in fome of the 
provinces of France in 1731, the firft fymptom of 
which was a white blifter that appeared on the tongue. 

This 
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This blifter afterwards became red, and ended with 
turning black and degenerating rnto a cancerous ul- 
cer, which ate away, and, in a (hort time, confumed 
the whole tongue- It was very like an anthrax. 
This diftemper was the more dangerous, becaufe 
there was no fymptom which declared its approach,; 
for the creature which was feized with it ate and 
drarfk as ufual, till the ulcer had made a confidera- 
ble progrefs, and often nothing was perceived till it 
was too late to aflift. 

From the year 1740 to 1750, the horned cattle, 
not only in France, but all over Europe, died in vaft 
numbers of a putrid, malignant, inflammatory fever, 
like that which made fuch havock in Germany and 
Italy in 171 1, and which wa0;alled a malignant dy-r 
fentery. Of all the difeafes that have at any time 
attacked cattle, this feems to be the mod dangerous, 
the moft complicated, and the moft difficult to cure. 
Its approach was indicated by a languor and general 
dejeftion : the beating of the heart was as quick a- 
gain as in a natural (late, which denotes a very brills 
fever. The fick animal, hanging down its. head, 
could hardly Hand upon its feet ; it tottered ; its 
loins panted ; its eyes were red and full of tears ; 
its horns and ears were cold ; a thick glutinous flaver 
ran from its nofe and mouth -, and a convulfive men 
tion was apparent from the head all along the back. 
The other fymptoms were fimilar to thofe before 
mentioned in fpeaking of the epidemical difeafe of 
of Augflburgh. 

In 1 7 56, the French loft a great number of cattle 
in Minorca. Thefe animals, tranfported thither 
from Auvergne, were little accuftomed to the heat 
of a clifnate where they were expofed all day long to 
the burning rays of the fun : fer, excepting the mid- 
dle of the ifland, fcarce any (hade to be found in it. 
This became the more grievous to them as they natu-? 
rally delight in a cold climate, and in fuch it is that 
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they thrive beft. In fadt, the cattle of Denmark, 
Podolia, and Ukraine are the largeft, and next to 
them thofe of Ireland and England, whilft thofe of 
Spain and Barbary are the fmalleft. They found not 
in Minorca any thing that could allay in their bow- 
els a heat which they had not felt elfewhere. They 
had no cooling grafs, for all is burnt up in that 
iiland by the month of May. The water, being eve- 
ry where warm and in many places brackifh, afforded 
but little refrefhment to creatures which love it cool 
and pure. They languiftied, and loft their flefli vifi- 
bly from day to day : their breath was hot, and they 
ended with pifling blood. 

We were terrified in 1762 with accounts of an 
epidemic difeafe which made great havock inDenmark 
and had advanced to the frontiers of Germany. The 
following is an account of it, fent to one of the 
members of 'the Royal Society of Agriculture at Pa- 
ris. 

44 The contagion fpread with great rapidity; the 
M youngeft, the moft robuft, and the moft healthy 
44 cattle were the firft feized with it, and died the. 
44 fooneft. In moft of them a cough was the fymp- 
44 torn of the difeafe. Their eyes became dull, wa- 
44 tery, and bleared ; and even tears trickled from 
44 them. In a day or two after the cows were thus 
44 feized, their milk dried up, and this was a fure 
44 fign that the contagion had reached them. In the 
44 beginning, the creatures were cold even to (hiver- 
44 ing, nearly as men are on the firft attack of a fe- 
4< ver. A heat fucceeded, and continued for feveral 
44 days : it was moft perceptible at the nape of the 
44 neck, either by the heat itfelf, or by the beating 
44 of the pulfe. The fick animal loft its appetite for 
i4 eating,but continued to drink freely till the inflam* 
44 mation deprived it of the power of fwallowing. 
4< A great quantity of infufferably-ftinking fnotty 
44 matter flowed from the nofe, and the teeth became 
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** loofe in mod of them. Some became coftive ; 
" but in much the greater number a diarrhaea came 
u on in the beginning, with a difcharge of fcarce 
*' any thing except water, with very little excrement. 
" Towards the end of the difeafe, the two laft joints 
u of the fail became Toft and rotten : if the Ikin 
" which covered them was opened, there came out 
" a foetid purulent matter. The gangrene proceed- 
" ed by degrees even to the horns, which became 
u cold and empty. When the ears* and nofe became 
" cold, the difeafe was in the laft ftage ; and then it 
" was that the animal generally died on the fixth or 
€< feventh day from its being taken ill. 

*' On opening the dead bodies, the gall-bladder 
" was found greatly enlarged, and full of a 
" liquor more like urine than bile. In fome of them 
" there was even three pounds weight of this liquor 
u in the bladder ; in many, the ftomach and intef- 
€t tines were full of worms yet alive at the opening 
u of the body. There were likewife in the blood- 
u veffels certain infefts called plaice^ becaufe of the 
" refemblance of their fliape to that of the fifli fo 
" named. Sometimes the brain appeared diflblved 
€t into a purulent water. In many, the veins were 
M full of black blood. Numbers had the neck in- 
u flamed. In others, the inflammation fell on the 
" bowels, and fometimes another part of them was 
** found gangrened. The ftomachs were full of 
'* food not digefted ; and that food was fo dry, and 
<c fo much compacted together, that it could not be 

feparated without great difficulty. Livid and black 
•* fpots on the ftomachs and inteftines (hewed evi- 
* c dentlya gangrene. In fome animals, the liver and 
4 * fpleen were covered with fmall tumours fo hard 
" that they could not be broken, and they felt like 
*' grains of fmall fand under the fingers ; while the 
€i reft of the fubftance of thefe vifcera was, on the 
** contrary, fo foft, that it could fcarcely be touched 
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«' without piercing into it. Some dead bodies af- 
u forded no fign of any diftemper. The blood that 
*' was taken from the animals was of a clear red, 
u and difcovercd figns of great inflammation by its 
" Frothing and fmoaking, and not having any liquid 
" in it after it had cooled : the whole was one coa- 
" gulated mafs, which might be cut like a jelly." 

In the years 1746, 1754, 1761, and 1762, there 
appeared among the fheep in the neighbourhood of 
Beau va is (in Picardy) a contagious difeafe which the 
French commonly call clavin or claveau, and which is 
in fad no other than the fmall-pox, as was before ob- 
ferved. It is, of all the contagious diftempers which 
affedt (heep, the mod eafily communicated, and that 
to which they are the moft liable. Like the fmall- 
pox toy it is diftingqiflied into the diftindt or mild, 
and the confluent or malignant. 
. The Royal Society of Agriculture at Paris having 
received the following very particular account of this 
difeafe, as it appeared in 1762, from M. Borel, 
Lieutenant General of *Beauvais, and Member of the 
Society of Agriculture of that city, gladly pay him 
the tribute of praife juftly due to the zeal and dilw 
gencc which he manifefted on this occafion. He 
himfelf examined the condition of the flieep in many 
villages and hamlets, in order to become perfectly 
acquainted with the fymptoms of the diforder, which 
he has defcribed with a precifion that lhews he judged 
and faw with his own eyes. 

The diforder manifefted itfelf by a want of appe- 
tite and a dejeftion in the animal. Some perceived 
it twenty-four hours before the eruption ; the moft 
attentive perceived it two or three days fooner; but 
the greateft part did not notice it till after the erup- 
tion had begun. The difguft was proportioned to 
the degree of the malady j for the flieep that were 
afledted continued to eat, thofe that were moft fe- 
verely attacked took no food of their own accord, 
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people fupported them as well as they could ; they 
were very thirfty and water was given to them all. 
As foon as they were feized with the diforder, they 
ceafed to chetf the cud ; their eyes were heavy, fwell* 
ed, and watery, they became very dim, and fre- 
quently the eye-lids were fo glued together, that the 
creatures could not fee. Many of thofe which had 
been cured had loft one eye, and others were quite 
blind : a depofite or tranflation of the pocky matter 
being made, brcfaght on a fuppuration which deftroy- 
ed the whole fubftance of one or both eyes ; but 
thefe depofites contributed much to a recovery. There 
flowed from the nofe a thick tough matter, of the 
colour of pus, generally white, feldom yellow. Their 
ftrength failing them to follow the flock, they laid 
down, and remained in the place where it may be 
faid they fell. Their ears were very cold ; though 
this was not always the qafe. They were quite nu> 
tionlefs, and collected into the fmalleft compafs 
pofiible with the head inclining as much as could 
be to the ground, the tail drawn in between the 
legs, and the hinder parts brought near to the 
fore ones without feeming to be griped. The op* 
preflion they laboured under was in proportion to 
the violence of the diforder. When the attack was 
mortal, they groaned during the laft twenty-four 
hours of life, and their loins palpitated ftrongly. If 
they recovered, their wool fell off from the places 
where there had been an eruption. Their excre- 
ments were nearly the fame as in a ftate of health, 
but rather dryer, and blacker than in the natural 
ftate. The pimples refembled exa&ly thofe of the 
fmall-pox. They were of different forms and diffe- 
rent colours. Some were perfectly found and dif- 
tin£t ; others' confluent and of an eliptical (hape. 
All of them were at firft red and hard. Thediftindt 
fort became afterwards white and foft^ fuppurated, 
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dried up, and fell off in fcales. In the confluent 
kind the pimples were fo near together that they 
touched each other ; they became of a purple co- 
lour, and inftead of rifing and turning white, they 
appeared flat and became black. The fever, beat, 
thirft, and dejection continued, attended with a 
difficulty of breathing, and working in the loins. 
Some died fo early as the third day after the erup- 
tion. The more the head was affecled, the grea* 
ter was the danger, and the fpeedier the death. 
Thofe that outlived the diforder, were long in 
recovering. Some did not recover in lefs than 
two months, others at the end of fix weeks, or a 
month : in the diftindk kind, they generally reco- 
vered in a fortnight : but in both forts, feveral 
died at the end of thefe periods-. People were at 
firft of opinion, that the fheep fed in moift pas- 
tures were more liable to be feized with this, dif- 
order than thofe fed in dry paftures: but it was 
afterwards obferved that there was not any diffe- 
rence between them. The fheep were feized in 
the winter as well as in the fumrner. In feveral 
places the infection fpread without any immedi- 
ate communication with the fick fheep: in others, 
it feemed ttf be the effect of their coming near to 
one another. The eruption appeared chiefly on 
the head, on the inftde of the fore and hind legs, 
on the belly, and around the anus. Some fheep 
bad but very few pimples; Thefe the country 
people called the flying fmall-pox.- Some had 
pimples only on their legs, others on their ears 
only, and fome again had only one clufter of the 
breadth of a crown -piece. A fheep had fuch a 
clufter on Orte ear, which it treated fo roughly that 
the ear remained curled up, and difplaced from its 
natural pofition. Another had one on its foot ; 
the hoof fell off, and the creature remained lame 
ever after. The eruption was generally complete 
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by the fourth or fifth day. The infide of the 
mouth was full of pimples, which would have pre- 
vented the (beep's eating even if it had not had a 
difguft to food. The breath was exceffiveiy (link- 
ing. M. Borel obferves, that when a flock of 
(heep was feized with this diftemper, at lead one, 
half or two thirds of them was very fick. In mod 
places, do attempt had been made to cure it, the 
country people being perfuaded that there was no 
cure for it, becaufe they had never feen their fa- 
thers adminifter any ; only fome of them afflured 
him, that the open air was better for the fick (heep, 
than houfing them. 

This gentleman, not contented with examining 
the fymptoms of the difeaft in the living, endea- 
voured to difcovejr its effects in the dead bodies. 
A flleep which was firft obferved to be fick on a 
Thurfday, continued in the field all Friday, and 
on Saturday morning was found dead in the (heep- 
fold : it was brought to M. Borel in the after- 
noon of the fame day ; figns of putrefaftion ap- 

{>eared already in it by an oflFenfive fmell, by a 
ivid greenifh colour upon its neck and under its 
fore and hind legs, and by the largenefs of its 
lower belly, which inclofed a great deal of infedted 
air. This (heep had not any pimples on the, head, 
nor was that part of it at all fwelled ; only two 
pimples were found on the upper, and two on the 
lower part of the tongue ; and in thofe places the 
fkin peeled off as it does from a tongue put into 
boiling water. On raifing the eye-lids, it was feen 
that the eyes had loft their brightnefs and tranf- 
parency, and that more in one than the other. 
The pimples were numerous on the belly, under 
the fore and hind legs, and on the neck and throat. 
— They appeared like tumours or white puftules, 
round, flat, and of a fixth, a fourth, or a third 
part of an inch in diameter. They did not 
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pierce deeper than the lkin, and moved with it. 
The matter of which they were formed had not 
yet made pits, as in the white puftules of the fmall- 
pox. On opening them, they appeared like a 
pinguous tumour ; fome were excoriated in the 
middle. It was prefumed that they had not be- 
come white till after the death of the creature, 
and that they were red before, as in the bther 
flieep during the firft days of the eruption. The 
remains of a fanious humour, of the colour of 
coffee, were found in the noftrils ; but no judg- 
ment could be formed of its mucofity at the 
end of twelve or eighteen hours after death, when 
a putrefadtion had begun. The lower belly b£ing 
opened, the cawl appeared of a dead blackifh red, 
and the fat of it had not that cohefian and con- 
fiftence which it has in fheep killed when in health. 
The liver was of a dark-green colour ; which co- 
lour penetrated about a twelfth part into the fub- 
ftance of it, in fome places more, in fome lefs, 
and the part fo coloured was brittle, as if boiled. 
The gall bladder was flabby, and feemed to have * 
contained more bile, and that thinner, than in its na- 
tural Hate. The inner coat of the firft ftomach 
was loofe and wrinkled, of a green colour, and 
prodigioufly full of white lenticular puftules, of 
the fame nature as thofe on the lkin, but fmaller 
in diameter. The ftomach contained a grcenilh 
liquor in fmall quantity. The fecond ftomach 
contained alfo but little. The third was very full 
of food pretty well chewed, and as green as the 
grafs of which it was the produce. It was alfo 
much extended with a very rarefied and fetid air. 
The fmall guts were almoft empty. In the colon 
and caecum were excrements of a middling con- 
fjftence. The kidneys were like the liver, green 
and dry on the outfide. The bladder had little 
urine in it. The lungs were flabby, and of a dark 
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livid red. Some fmall tumours were obferved In 
them* like thofe on the (kin, but round and thick. 
The heart appeared larger than in its natural ftate. 
The right ventricle contained a very black blood : 
a clod of blood taken out of the inferior vena cava 
was black in its upper part next the heart v but in 
its lower part next the liver it was yellow, and re- 
fembled that coat which covers the blood in pleu- 
rifies. The head oT this fheep was not opened, 
as well on account of the putrefadion, as becaufc 
the dil'eafe did not feem to have fallen on that part. 
M. Boref adds, that if a child had died at the fame 
period of a difeafe, and with the fame fymptoms, 
it would be thought to have died of the fmallrpox 
ftriken in. The refemblance between the claveau 
in fheep, and the fmall-pox in men is very ftriking, 
whether we examine it in its beginning and pro- 
grefs, or in its. efFefts and oonfequences in the 
fheep that were cured. In many of thefe the fkin 
of the head, efpecially about the lips, was feamed 
as the fkin of a human face is by the confluent 
fmall-pox. 

It were to have been wiftcd that M, Borers oc- 
cupations had permitted him to notice with the 
fame care. and exa&nefs the effects of fome medi- 
cines, which ww pointed out to him at the time 
by one of the members of the Royal Society at 
Paris, and to purfue the experiments then propofed 
to him. The queftions which that fociety put to 
him may, however, help to diredk others on a fi- 
milar oeeafion ; and I ftiall therefore tranferibe them 
here. 

rft. Are old fheep more fubjeft to the clawau 
than young ones ? Is the cloveau apter to be of the 
confluent or malignant kind, and confequently 
more dangerous in the former than in the. latter ? 
M. Borel anfwered, that no difference had yet 
been obferved tetwecn the old flxcep and the young, 
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with regard to the height to which the malignity 
or other fymptoms arofe. The fociety, however t 
wifli that this important point may be ascertained 
by more accurate obfervations. 

ad. Are the lambs fubjctt to this diforder ? Is 
the diftindt or mild kind the moft common amongft 
them? Are they fubje<S to a loofenefs in ekher 
kind of this diftemper ? Have they the difcharge 
by the nofe in the confluent kind? Does this 
difcharge precede or does it accompany the erup- 
tion ? : 

3d. At what time precifely does the eruption 
appear* and how long alfo does, it laft* in the one 
and in the other kind of this difeafe ? Does it va~ 
ry according to the kinds of the difeafe, and ac- 
cording to the age of the animal ? 

4th. After the eruption, are the fymptorns Ie&. 
fened in the diftindt kind ? Do they become moJ*£- 
alarming and feem to inereafe in the confident* 
kind ? 

5th. Is a (heep which has recovered of either 
the one or the other kind of this diftemper^ ever 
attacked with it a fecond time, oroftner? — The 
coon try people allured M. Bqrel, that they never 
knew a fheep attacked a fecond time by it. 

6th. Could not inoculation be tried on a found 
fheep, or on an uninfefted iamb, which has been 
prepared before-hand? What would be the i flue 
of fuch an experiment, made with aH poflible 
precaution to guard againft the fpreading 0! (lie 
contagion. , . .. ; 

7th, If a fheep cured of the ehveau in the na^ 
tural way is inoculated, will it be iafe&ed ? 

8th. What woukl be the confequence of insert- 
ing (bme of the variolous rnatter into an afs, a 
mule,- a horfe, a bullock, a dog* or, in (hort. into 
any animal of a different kind? What would be 
the e#e#s of inoculating a feeep^ or other animal* 
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with tjie variolous matter taken from the human 
body ? 

9th. Prepare fome rtieep as for inoculation, and 
expofe them afterwards to be infe&ed in the natu- 
ral way ; will they be infe&ed, and of what kind 
will the infection be ? 

10th. Inoculation not Jiaving had any effeft, ex- 
pofe the ineep to the claveau in thenatural w*y, 
will they be infedted ? 

Plenciz, a celebrated phyfician at Vienna, in a 
treatife on contagious difeafes, printed by Tratt- 
ner, in 1 762, has taken into confederation, in p. 

142, &c. the havock made by the diftemper a- 
mong cattle for thirty years paft, in almoft every 
country in Europe. He afcribes the caufe of it to 
fmall worms, and founds his opinion on what he 
obferved by the help of a microfcope in the feve- 
ral ulcers which extend from the mouth and throat 
to the ftomach and lungs of the diftempered ani- 
mals. He cites the teftimony of Rodius, Cent. 3, 
Obfervat. 61, £s? 62. that of Bidloo, and that of 
Bono in his letters to Valifnieri. 

The progrefs of this cruel difeafe having been 
fuch towards the end of the year 1761, that the 
fymptoms of it became daily more and more fe- 
vere, this zealous author determined tofearch firft 
into the caufe of its fpreading fo rapidly, and next 
into the means of getting the better of it. Thefe 
two points are the fubjeft of a fmall work ferving 
as a fupplement to that we have been fpeaking of, 
viz. Additamentum ad Trattatutn de contagtone, p. 142, 

143, 144, &c. feu de lue bovina ad finem vergente 
anno 1761, epidemta grajfante^ £sfr. 

Michael Sagar, Phyfician in the Circle of Iglaw 
in Moravia, has given us thehiftoryof a diftem- 
per which reigned among the cattle in 1764. It 
was printed in 1765, by Kraus at Vienna, under 
the title of, Libellus de aftbis fecorinis ami 1764, 

cum 
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cum appendice de morbis peeorum in bac Provincia tarn 
frequcntilms, eorundemque caafis et meielis prefervato- 
rtis. 

Thefe two works contain excellent obfervations, 
and caft a great light on the fubjedl * as does alfo 
the work of M. Ens, intituled, Difquijitio Anuto- 
mico patbologica de Morbo Bourn OJlervicenftum. 

We find in the fecond volume of Sydenham's 
works printed at Geneva in 1736, by the brothers 
Dctourne, not only all that Bernard Ramazzini 
has laid of the conftitutional epidemics of 1 690, 
169', 1692, 1693, and 1694., but like wife a col* 
ledtion of what Schroeck, Harder, Valentinus, 
Garhliep, Behrens, Raygej, Sregmann, Schelha- 
mer, Hoyer, Gerbczius, &c. have written on the 
epidemical conftitutions of different countries at 
different times. They have all been fufficiently at- 
tentive, whenever the contagion extended to any 
kind of cattle, not to negledt this circumftance, 
though it was not, fo much as might have been 
wifhed, the principal objeA of their writing. We 
are, however, obliged to Phyficians who, whilft 
they fearch into the caufesof difeafes fatal to men, 
at the fame time caft an eye on thofe of cattle. 
Sunt enim anitnalia poft bom mem y ita ars veterinaria 
foft medicinam fecunda eft. Veger. 

t I V . . 
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Of the Caufes of the contagious Difeafes of Cattle. 

TH E conftitution of the air, and the quality 
of their food, are the original caufes of all 
the epidemic difeafes of cattle. They breathe the 
fame air as we do, and confequently muft be af- 
feded by its various temperature, its changes, 
its gravity, its lightnefs, its greater or lefs clafti- 
city. The vapours, the exhalations, and what- 
ever it carries with it muft make on them at leaft 
as much impreffion as on us, and even more, fince, 
not being cloathed, as # we are, they are more cxr 
pofed to the immediate contaft of the air ; fo that 
what is contained in the atmofphere finds an eafy 
admiflion by the mouth and nofe, and being lodg-» 
ed in their hair, may iafinuate itielf into the body, 
and fo occafion many diforders. 

It appears that whatever in the air is hurtful to 
animals, affedts them chiefly by the mouth and 
nofe : for thefe effe&s generally fliew themfelves 
firft in the head or ftomach, and frequently in both 
#t onee. Hoffman is clearly of opinion that mor-* 
feific ferments are mixed with the blood by means 
of the faliva, more than by any other means. 
That liquor, whether it be fwallowed conftantly, 
or only when it accompanies the food, carries the 
ferment with it into the ftomach and inteftines, 
where, mixing with liquors eafily fufceptible of 
putrefadtion, or of being affeft d by any particu- 
lar ferment, the liquors are in this depraved ftate 
carried with the chyle into the body, and produce 
efjfe&s fimilar to their different qualities, either on 
the body in general, as in a fever, or on fome par- 
ticular part : whereas if the venom entered by 
the pores, it would meet with liquors in continu- 
al motion, and therefore not fo fufceptible of pu- 
trefaction, 
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trefa&ion, or of being affeded by any peculiar 
ferment. 

That the air is the great fource of contagious 
diftempers, was an opinion of the mod ancient 
writers. Hippocrates (Sett. 4. de Flaiibus) looks 
upon the air as the fource of ail diforders. Virgil 
(Gearg. Lib. 3.) promifes to teach us the caufes of 
all the difeafes of cattle % Morborum quoque te caufus 
et figna docebo. 
ift The caufes and the figns (hall next be told, 
"Of ev'ry ficknefs that infe&s the fold." 
Yet he mentions only the air as if that was the fole 
caqfe. \ 

Hie quondam morbo eeeli miferanda eoorta eft 9 
Tentpejlas, totoque autumni incanduit aftu^ 
Et genus omnc neci pecudum dedit, omne ferarum, 
Corrupitque lacus y infecit pabula tafo. 

u Here from the vicious air, and fickly Ikies, , 
" A plague did on the dumb creation rife: 
4t During th* autumnal heats th* infection grew, 
" Tame cattle and the beads of nature flew - t 
"Pois'ningthe (landing lakes, and poo!s*impure ; 
" Isfor was the foodful grafs in fields fecure." 

Livy too (Lib. V. Tkcad. \.) feems to impute 
to the air a peftilential difcafe which . carried off 
both men and animals in his time * 

Though the air is unqueftionably a moft power- 
ful agent in communicating contagious difeafes, 
yet it is not the only one; for if it were, how 
comes it that the peftilential difeafes which at 
different times have deftroyed mankind, have 
fpared the beafts of the field i Thucydides, in hi$ 
description of the plague of Athens ( de Bell. Peh~ 

' r* 

# 

* Tryjl^m hyemtn five ex in temper it caeli raptim mutats$ne 
in contrarium /add, five alid de caufd gravis pefiilenf que om-r 
pi bus animalibus ajius extffit, 
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pon. Lib. 2.) does not fay that it extended to beafts • 
he only relates, that the carnivorous animals 
would not touch the bodies of thofe which died of 
the plague, and that thofe which were fo voraci- 
ous as to eat of them died ; which is a tacit proof 
that the other animals did not die of it. The 
plague ravaged the Roman Empire during fifteen 
years under the Emperors Gallus & Volufian (Zo- 
nar. Tom. z ): in the year 263, it killed five thou- 
sand people in one day in Rome only (Baronius, 
Jnnal.Tom. 2 J Under the Emperor Juftinian, there 
died of the plague at Conftantinople, from five 
thoufand to ten thoufand people likewife in one 
day (Procop. de Bello Pers- Lib. 2 ) Guy de Chau- 
liac fpeaks of a plague which appeared in his time, 
viz. in 1348, fo extremely fevere, that it fwept 
away three fourths of mankind from off the face 
of the earth. According to Rondelet, it made ' 
dreadful havockin France, Germany, Italy, and 
Spain, in 1450. Valeriola fays that, in 1553, men 
dropt down dead of the plague in Narbonefe Gaul, 
whilft they were talking together or walking, as if 
they had been (truck with thunder. Jerom Mer- 
curialis relates the fame thing of that which ap- 
peared at the fame time at Padua and at Venice. 
Zacutus fpeaks of a moft dreadful plague which 
happened at Lifbon in i6or. In fine, it appeared 
in Mufcovy in 1655, m England in 1665 and 1666, 
in Poland in 1708 and 1709, at Marfeilles in 
1720 ; and yet the authors who have fpoken of 
thefe terrible fcourges make no mention of their 
having affefted any other creatures than mankind. 
Can it be fuppofed that all of them negledted or 
forgot a circumftance of fo great conjequence ? 
Their filqnce is a convincing proof that all epide- 
mical difeafes do not arife folely from the conftitu- 

tion of the ajr. 
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It may be objected, that as the air atfls diffe- 
rently on different bodies, fo the difeafes which 
the air communicates to men may not affedt other 
animals, nor thofe which are peculiar to any one 
fpecies of animals affedt any other fpecies : for 
what proVes mortal to one fpecies does not to ano- 
ther; and that there is a plague for men, another 
for horfes, another for cattle, and another for flieep. 
A (bund bullock put into the fame ftable with a 
glandered horfe does not catch the glanders. A 
bullock put into a houfe with fheep ill of the fmall- 
pox, does not catch that difeafe, nor do horfes ; 
and found fheep do not catch the glanders or farcy 
from horfes, when confined with them in the fame 
ftable : and yet one fhould be cautious not to mix 
found animals of any fpecies with difeafed ones of 
any other : for men who had not fo much as a 
fcratch on their hands have been feized with a true 
anthrax by opening the bodies of cattle dead of a 
contagious diftemper ; and almoft all the cow- 
herds who were appointed to watch an infected 
herd, have been feen to fall into malignant fevers 
accompanied with a gangrene, 

Independant of the air, it it certain that many 
epidemic difeafes take their rife from the bad qua- 
lities of food. If the bread-corn is any way dif- 
tempered, it never fails to bring on diforders among 
the country people; of which a remarkable in- 
ftance is recorded in the Hiftory of the Royal 
Academy of Sciences for the year 17 10 ; viz. that 
the peafants of Sologne who lived on rye which 
had the fpur were feized with a dry black gangrene, 
which began in the toes, acendcd infenfibly, and 
made their limbs drop off, in fuch manner that 
feme of them were alive in the HoteJ-Dieu at Or- r 
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leans with nothing left but the trunk of the body *. 
Grafs equally diftempered becomes equally perni- 
cious to the cattle which are fed with it. Thedif- 
temper in grafs called ruft (arugo & rubigo,) has 
always been looked upon as very dangerous. The 
holy fcriptures fpeak of it as an efFeft of the wrath 
of God. Pliny reckons it more hurtful than hail ; 
and therefore it was, fays he, that Numa Pom- 
pilius inftituted fcftivals, called Rubigalia Fefta^ to 
avert the effects of it. They were celebrated in 
the month of April, becaufe this diftemper ufually 
begun in that month. The nature of it is not 
yet well underftood. It generally begins when, 
in hot weather, there has fallen a plentiful dew, 
which was fuppofed to break the veflels of the 
leaves and ftems of plants, from whence iffued a 
thick extravafa ted juice, which being dried by the 
fun, was turned into a red powder which adhered 
to the plants, and did them great injury ; for they 
foon after appeared gangrened, if we may apply 
this word to plants. Count Francefco Ginnani, 
in his work intituled Dclle Mallatie del Grano in 
Herba, C. 5. Part. II. attributes this diftemper in 
vegetables, not to the extravafation of their juices, 
but to the hatching of the eggs of infefts. He 
has feen them, he fays, between the outward and 
the inward covering of the leaves. Plenciz, in 
the work before-mentioned, quotes the microfco- 
pical difcoveries of Needham, the Obfervationg 
of Mercurialis, and the A&a Eruditorum of Leip- 
zick for the year 171 8, in order to demonftrate 
that what is properly called the Ruft> depends on 

• Sereral other fatal effefa which arifc to men and beafta 
from their feeding on diftempered corn, or diftempered graft, 
are frequently noticed in Mills's Sjjletn of Hujbandry. The 
above faft in particular is related in Vol. II. p. 407. of that 
work, with the addition of fome farther obfervations thereon 
made by our illuftrious Royal Society. 
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tha eggs of certain vermin, which, being laid on 
vegetables, penetrate the outer <kin, batch, and 
afterwards multiply there. Calm and temperate 
weather, rather warm, and in which there are drip- 
ping rains without a cloudy iky, favours their pro- 
duction. This, fays he, is what was experienced 
in Auftria in the year 1751, and what was obferved 
on the 31ft of March and 30th of June 1759, on 
both which days it did not ceafe to rain, though 
the fky was clear. In the former of thefe cafes, 
almoft all the vegetables in the country were co- 
vered with ruft ; and in 1759 the wheat was great- 
ly damaged by it. This opinion of the caufe of 
this diftemper is adopted by M. Tillet, by Loe- 
wenhoeck in his 109th letter to Van Leeween, 
and by M. Duhamel. -Whatever be the cafe as to 
this opinion, all agree that damaged or corrupted 
food mud be as hurtful to other animals as to men. 
Clover, fainfoin, and lucerne are certainly whole- 
fome plants ; but let them be attacked with this 
diftemper, they become as hurtful as the crow-foot 
(ranunculus,) tithymal (fpurge,) or hellebore ; and 
thefe too, dangerous in themfelves, become more 
fo when thus affefled. This ruft, fays Ramaizint 
in his Obfervations on the Epidemic Diftemper at 
Modena, feems as corrofive as fpirit of nitre. The 
paftures corrupted by it were fo fatal to cattle, that 
whole herds were carried off. In 1693, the grafs 
was infetted by it in HefTe, and accordingly, fays 
Bernard Valentine, the cattle died there by whole 
droves. The fame happened in Carniola in 1 7 1 2, 
and in theFerrarefe in 171 5; and the fame confe- 
quences enfued. Rye which has the fpur is not 
only fatal to men, but occafions internal and ex- 
ternal ulcers in hogs and geefe. 

In the months of July and Auguft, 1756, there 
was a mortality among the cattle in Minorca, which 
having been transported thither, could not bear 

the 
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the heat of the climate, as was mentioned before. 
The herdfmen who attended them fell fick ; but 
the difeafe was much more fevere in thofe who had 
been fo imprudent as to eat of the flefti of the fick 
cattle ; for all of them was feized with a malig- 
nant fever, accompanied with a gangrene which 
ihewed itfelf on the fecond day, efpecially at the 
elbow and heel. 

The ruft is to grafs, what a corrupted (late is 
to flefh : If flefh in this (late occafions fevers 
amongft men, why (hould not vitiated plants have 
a Jimilar effed on cattle ? Independent of this, 
there are plants which are in themfelves prejudicial 
to cattle. We fee them frequently die in marlhy 
ground, whilft thofe fed on the neighbouring heights 
are healthy. In our paftures, hurtful plants grow 
among the good, and the care of feledling the 
latter is left to the cattle. It is true that the Cre- 
ator has indued them with an inftindt to diftinguifli 
the hurtful from the good ; but the former often 
grow fo clofe to the latter, that it is almoft impof- 
fible for them to crop the one without eating of 
the other. We fee the crow-foot growing every 
where : All the fpecies of it contain an acrid juice, 
efpecially the parfley-leafed marfli crowfoot, ranun- 
culus palujiris apii folio \ other wife called berba fcele- 
rata y a name which fufficiently indicates its noxious 
quality. This grows by the fides of rivers, and 
is indeed not fo often met with as the acrid up- 
right meadow crowfoot, ranunculus pratcnfis ereclus 
acrisfoliis, and the creeping hairy meadow crow- 
foot, ranunculus pratenfis repens birfutus y which are 
very common in our meadows, and though lefs 
dangerous to cattle, yet are injurious to fuch as 
eat them. The ptarmica vulgaris, dracunculis pra- 
tenfis, which fome likewife call the fneezjng-plant, 
is not lefs common nor lefs acrid than the ranun- 
culus. We alfo find in them the fpurge (titbymalus,) 
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a very acrid plant, and the fmallkind of hemlock* 
.which ought to be banilhed from them. A care- 
ful .obferver will remark other plants perhaps 
equally prejudicial ; and the hulbandman who fuf- 
fefs fuch plants to grow in his paitures is inexcufa- 
ble : for when one or two of the creatures fed on 
them become fick, the difeafc foon comniunicates 
itfelf to many, already pre-difpofed, by the ef- 
fe£ts of their food, to receive the infe&ion ; and 
thus it is infenfibly fpread. 

Water, which fliould be accounted an aliment, 
may, by bad qualities communicated to it, contri- 
bute greatly to the production of epidemic dif- 
eafes ; and (till more fo, when aflifted by diftem- 
pered or acrid food. 

We read in the philofophical Tranfa&ions, that, 
during the plague in London, there was colle&ed 
from off the furface of water, expofed in a veffel 
to the air, a blue pellicle, which having been mixed 
with bread, and given to a dog, killed him in 
twenty-four hours. But without being infedted 
by thefe peftilential particles which drop upon it 
from the atmofphere in a peftilential conftitution 
of the air, the water may be charged with other 
fubftances pernicious to animals, taken up whilft 
pafling through mines of lead, copper, &c. It 
fometimes carries with it gypfous matters and felc- 
nites, which may form concretes or obftrudtions, and 
caufe many difeafes. The waters in Minorca are of 
this kind : having too (bort a run to drop the earthy 
particles with which they are loaded, they conftantly 
form ftrong concretions adhering to the fides of 
the veflelsin which they are contained. Standing, 
heavy, flimy water, loaded with many infetts and 
their eggs, as well as with many particles from 
the animals and vegetables which die and rot in 
them, is the caufe of many difeafes to cattle which 
are often obliged to drink of it. Water is both 
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the moft univerfal diflblvent, and the apteft vehi- 
cle for carrying noxious particles into the blood. * 
Standing putrid water is not more pernicious by 
reafon of its vifcidity, than it perhaps is on ac- 
count of vaft numbers of fmall worms which are 
fw allowed along with it, and live and grow in the 
ftomachs of cattle ; as do alfo their young brood. 
Thefe by their motion irritate, and by pricking in- 
flame the ftomach and inteftines, from whence 
proceed fpafms and convulfions, fomewhat fimilar 
to what arifes from the ufe of acrid or diftempered 
food : for thefe too irritate the ftomach and inte£» 
tines ; and the ill eflfeft that will follow is an ac- 
celeration of the periftaltic motion of the intef- 
tines ; whence more frequent difchafges, and even 
bloody flux. The acrimony, being fometimes fo 
ftrong as to erode the coats of the ftomach and 
inteftines, occafions inflammations and intolera- 
ble pain, convulfions, &c. and the infpe&ion of 
the dead bodies (hews us, that in contagious dif- 
eafes, the ftomach has been inflamed, and that 
the internal coats, by the livid fpots in them, 
which are fometimes continued down the whote 
length of the inteftines, had a tendency to a mor- 
tification or gangrene. 

Of the Cure of the contagious Difeafes of Cattle. 

IT has been already faid, that the conftitution 
of the air is one of the general caufes of con- 
tagious difeafes among cattle. M. Le Clerc, 
treating of the epidemic difeafes which defolated 
Ruffia, lays down the following rules forjudging 
of the nature of contagious difeafes, and of the 
method by which they may moft probably be cured. 
*' An unexpe&ed diftemper," fays he, fuppofmg 
the cafe, " breaks out at once with alarming 
" fymptoms and terrible cflfe&s, and communi- 
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" cates itfelf from Creature to creature. The ef- 
" fedts of this diftemper, howfoever complicated 
u they may be* teach me the time, the order, and 
u the means off correcting an evil arifing from a 
€t caufe unknown. Nature aifo fhews me, by the 
u crifis £he brings on, the manner in which the dif- 
** order (hould be expelled. Moreover, I attemive- 
** ly confidcr the qualities of the air we breathe, the 
** fituation of the place, the qualities of the foil, the 
" kind of life which the inhabitants lead, the difor- 
** ders which at the fame time affeft cattle or 
*' plants, the neighbourhood of mines, marflies, 
* c ftanding water; and if I do not trace the caufe in 
" any of thefe, I look back, and fearch for it in 
" things already pad. I refleft on the feafons an- 
* c terior to the difordersi 1 examine the time, the 

courfe, the duration, the anticipation, the chart* 
u gcs, the temperature, and finally the rtrixt or 
4C extraordinary qualities of the feafons, and the 
" winds which have been moft frequent during that 
44 time. I then refled oft the nature of the difeafes 
* c which thefe variations have given rife to; nor do 
u I lofe fight of the changes thefe difeafes have lift- 
" dergone. If in my refeafches I at length find 
" one or more c&ufes capable of producing the dif- 
u order which I was unacquainted with, I compare 
u the effe&s cif the diftemper with the power of the 
" caufe, and then draw my crinclufion from th$ir 
u refemblance, or analogy. Have foutherly winds 
u »ei'gned long? I.anfwer, that thefe winds are na~ 
*' tufally peftilential : they may therefore produce 
" peftilential fevers- Do the mixed or extraordina- 
" ry qualities of the feafons, their heat and moifture 
" united, occafion the diftemper ? The effedts, be- 
" ing truly difcovered, make known the ftate of the 
" fluids and folids during and even after, fuch a 

conftitution of the air. The diforder being known. 
" (as far as our limited knowledge can reach) I 
" form my indication of cure. I guard the irrfefted 
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" body againft the effeft of the prefent venom, by 
" giving of choice, fuch medicines as have been 
44 employed wilh the greateft fuccefs in fuch difeafes 
" as have been particularly marked by fimilar ef- 
44 fetts. Thefe are the means of coming at the 
*' knowledge of venom ; a knowledge which is not 
w otherwife fufficiently manifefted to our fenfes. 
44 Does the intemperature of a feafon give me room 
44 to think that it is t;he efficient caufc of any difor- 
44 der? I have immediate recourfe to the hydro- 
44 fcope and engyfcope. The firft informs of the 
4 ; real date of the air; the fecond gives me an in- 
44 fight into the nature of the particular falts then 
44 diffufed in the atrnofphere(tf). I then expofe to 
44 the air every fubflance which the falls of the afr 
44 can alter, as filks died of fuch particular colours 
" as are tarnifhed by the nitrous or fbipherous acid, 
44 and are turned black by the vitriolic acid. I 
44 moreover obfefve the alterations .which the va- 
44 pours of dew have produced on white linen be- 
44 fore it has been wafted with ley or foap." 

In all the cattle which have died of contagious 
difeafes, and have been opened, there have been 
evident marks of inflammation : and putrefaction. 
Thefe diftempers may therefore be reduced to the 
putrid and the inflammatory kinds. Putrid difea- 
fes differ among themfelves, as do likewife the in- 
flammatory : but that difference confifts only in the 
greater or lefs degree. \The epidemic diftemper of 
1690 (hewed itfelf with puftules. Whenever etnip- 
tions appear on the fkin, it is a certain proof that 
the cutaneous veffels are obftru&ed with a matter 
that cannot circulate in fo minute veiTels, and there- 
fore an inflammation arifes. In almoft every crea- 
ture that was opened in 1693, there was found in 
the lungs a fuppuration, which muft have been pre- 

ceded 

(a) The curious may Jikewife confult on this fubjeft, Let 
Exptritnces Phys. dt Poliniere, Tom. II. p. 306, & feq. 
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ceded by an inflammation. The diftemper which 
proved Co fatal to the cattle in Lower Hungary in 
the year 17 1 2, appeared with puftules which con- 
tained an extremely foetid matter. The (tench of 
that matter, and of the humour which flowed from 
the mouth and nofe, proved that a putrefaction was 
joined to the inflammation in that difeafe. The 
author who has defcribed the epidemical conftituti- 
on at Augfburg, declares the diftemper of the cattle 
was putrid and inflammatory. In the contagious 
diftemper which prevailed in 1740 and the following 
years, the fever appeared to be inflammatory, ma- 
lignant, and putrid. The contents of the firft fto- 
mach were very putrid, and the air which proceed - 
ed from it was extremely foetid; thole of the fecond 
looked as if they had been dried: it's membranes 
were black, gangrened, and eafiiy torn to pieces ; 
as werealfo the membranes of the third ftomach 
and of the inteftines, which likewife contained tbme- 
times purulent matter. Black fpots and hydatides 
were obferved on the liver, the lungs, and .on the 
meninges of the brain. In the cattle which wer ; e, 
opened in Minorca in 1756, traces of inflammation, 
terminating in mortification, were obferved ; in al- 
moft all the Rowels. The appearance of the iheep 
which died of the fmall-pox in the neighbourhood 
of Beauvais, likewife confirms that the diforder was 
highly inflammatory and putrid. ; 

As it has conftantly appeared upon opening the 
bodies of cattle which died o£ contagious diftem- 
pers, that the difeafes were either inflammatory or 
putrid, the method in which thefe,.diforders fliould 
be treated is hereby pointed out. When they are 
inflammatory, the firft intention fliould be to cool 
the too-great heat of the blood, to leflen it's rare- 
faction, the velocity and force of it's motio^ in or- 
der to take off or leflen the obft ructions in the ca- 
pillary veflels. Thefe purpofos are anfwered by 
plentiful bleedings, by fo much the more neceflary 
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in cattle, as the action of their veffels is ftronger 
than in men. The heat and ftrong action of the 
veffels foon diflipate the thinned watery part of the 
blood, whence farther obftructions enfue; and hence 
it is that inflammatory difeafes are moft dangerous 
in the moft healthy conftitutions, and in the moft 
robuft animals. Evacuations become therefore the 
more neceflary, left fuppurations or mortifications 
fliould be the confequence. Plenty of cooling and 
diluting liquors fliould be given at the fame time. 

If, on the contrary, figns of putrefaction appear, 
the firft paffages fliould be immediately cleared of 
whatever putrid lubftance they contain, or of any 
fubftances that may become fo ; for if they were to 
remain there, they woufd communicate their putrid 
taint to the blood. This end is obtained by glyfters 
and purging medicines. The firft paflages being 
thus cleared, digeftion is better performed, and room 
is made for antifeptic medicines, which may dcftroy 
the remaining infectious venom. 

Comparative anatomy teaches us, that the ftruc- 
ture of other animals differs but little from ours. 
The animal and vital functions are the fame; the 
fecretions are made in the fame rrianher. Why then 
fhould not the feme medicines be tifed tn their difor- 
ders as are ufed in ours? 

In cafe a contagious epidemic dtftemper amongft 
cattle is attended with a cutaneous eruption, it will 
be firft of all neceflary to examine what kind of 
eruption it is; for cutaneous eruptions proceed fome- 
times. from the violence of the fever, from acrid 
and ftimulating fubftances taken down into the fto- 
mach, or from medicines of too warm land cordial 
2t nature. In this cafe, no good is to be expected 
from the eruption. But ibmetimes it is an effect of 
nature to. relieve htrfeff by throwing the peccant 
matter out upon the fkin and in this cafe the erup- 
tion is favourable; and Should be encouraged. 

in 
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In the firft cafe* the fever is high, the heat con* 
fiderable, and all the figns of inflammation appear. 
Recourfe muft therefore be immediately had*to 
bleeding, and to cooling and diluting liquors, fuch 
as water in which fait petre or fal-prunel has been 
diflblved; an ounce in about fifteen pounds (or pints) 
of water. In lieu of falt-petre, vinegar or fpirit of 
vitriol may be mixed with water in quantity fuffici- 
ent to give it a grateful acidity. The food fliould 
be light ; fuch as frefh grafs or other plants, and 
bran boiled in water* By ^hefe means the pro- 
grefs of the inflammation may be flopped, or a re- 
folution may be obtained of the veffels already ob- 
ftrutted. 

In the latter cafe, the above method muft be 
avoided : evacuations might ftrike in the eruption, 
and thereby prove mortal. The eruption muft, on 
the contrary, be encouraged, by giving an ounce 
of theriac to a bullock or a horfe. The eruption 
will likewife be kept up by giving them daily a 
fpoonful of the flower of fulphur with bran. Their 
drink fhould be water in which fea-falt has been 
diflolved. That fait is a diuretic which helps to de- 
purate the blood by urine. The depuration (hould 
be aided by a feton made in the dew-lap of a bul- 
lock, by piercing it thro* with a biftory, and draw- 
ing through the incifion a rag of linen or a fkein 
of thread, daubed with bafiltcon. Care muft bt 
taken to draw the rag or fkein through the wound 
daily, fo as to leave a frefli piece of it in the incifion, 
in order to keep it clean. If, notwithftanding thele 
means, the eruption does not keep out, the dofe of 
theriac mull be repeated, and a deco&ion of farfa- 
parilla and fafiafras, or of contrayerva, muft be gi- 
ven for drink. 

The contagious diftemper which appeared in 
HefTe in 1693 terminated in a pulmonary phihi- 
fis, which mi^ht have been prevented, or render- 
ed milder, by bleeding in the beginning, and by 
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cooling and nirrous or acidulated drinks. If it could 
no; be entirely prevented, it might have been very 
proper to have given to the Tick animals half an 
ounce of fuiphur, and the fame quantity of cinnabar 
of antimony mixed with bran ; at the fame time 
rubbing them heartily and often, in order to deter- 
mine to the pores of the fkin the matter which would 
have produced an abfeefs in the lungs. When the 
fmall-pox does not fuppurate kindly, the difeafe of- 
ten falls^on the lungs; ^nd by the rule of contraries, 
a cutaneous eruption, a determination of the hu- 
mours towards the fkin, often draws the humour 
from the lungs, as is frequently feen. An ulcer, an 
ilTue, make drains which often relieve the lungs. 
The phthifis might therefore have been thus pre- 
vented, feeing it proceeded from the fame caufe 
winch three years before brought on the fmall-pox. 
This is making nature our guide. 

The contagious diftemper which reigned in France 
and over all Europe from 1740 to 1750, and which 
had appeared btfore in Hungary, Germany, and 
Italy in 171 1 and 171 2, fhewed itfelf with evident 
fymptoms of an inflammatory, malignant, putrid 
fever. As the throat, ftomach, and inteftines were 
greatly irritated by an extremely acrid humour, the 
firft care, in fuch a caff, fhould be to allay the acri- 
mony by mild drinks which refill putrefaction, and 
to prevent the inflammation it may caufe, by bleed- 
ing. With this view, a glafs of oil of olives, or 
of linfeed oil, with half as much vinegar, fhould 
be given morning and evening in a pint of warm 
water. During the two firft days, a deco&ion of 
forrel rendered gratefully acid with vinegar, or 
fpirit of vitriol, mould be given, and for food 
only bran boiled in water, in order to give time 
to the ftomachs to free themfelves of the food 
lodged in them, as was before obferved ; after 
which it Svill be right to give them an ounce of cro- 
cus metallorum in powder, or, which is yet better, 
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the ounce of crocus may be infufed for twenty-four 
hours in a quart of white wine, and the whole be 
given at once through a horn. A quart is the dofe 
for horfes, bullocks, and cows, and half a pint for 
fheep. The creatures which take this remedy fhould 
be kept all the day warm in a (table, and not be 
fuffered to eat till the evening ; the effedt of this 
medicine being as much by the (kin as by purging. 
The efficacy of this medicine has been often expe- 
rienced ; yet the violence of the diftemper requires 
that we do not ftop here. The feton before recom- 
mended is here of the greateft utility. If people in 
the country cannot procure the crocus metallorum, 
they may fubftitute in it's place two ounces of dry 
briony roots, or one ounce and a half of thofe of 
afarabacca. The crocus metatlorum is however by 
much the beft. In order to caufe a freer difcharge 
from the mouth and nofe, powder of hellebore, or 
of horfe-chefnut, may be blown up the nole, and the 
mouth may be wafhed with a mixture of vinegar 
and theriac : or if the nofe is dry, it may be proper 
to throw up into it, with a fyringe, fome barley-wa- 
ter and honey ; and if a ftimulant is wanted, iome 
flower of muftard may be added. 

If, notwithftanding this treatment, the fymptoms 
do not abate, recourle muft be had to the Peruvian 
bark, half an ounce of which, mixed with two 
drams of fal-prunel and twenty grains of caniphire, 
ftiould be given night and morning. Thefe medi- 
cines are powerful prefervatives from putrefa&ion, 
efpecially the bark, the virtue of which in gangrenes 
is well known. Country people, who cannot af- 
ford the expence of thefe medicines, may fubftitute 
in their place half an ounce of gentian* root with 
half an ounce of kitchen foot, this abounding mofl 
in fal-ammoniac. The fal-prunel and campbire, 
may be added to them, becaufe thefe medicines 
powerfully promote the iecretions by the ikin and 
kidnits. Inftead of the theriacated vinegar, one 
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may ufc ftrong vinegar, in which a handful of fait 
has been diffolvcd, and a few heads of gar lie bruited. 
It is proper to obierve that, if the animal has not 
been bled in the beginning of the diforder, bleeding 
(hould not be attempted now ; for it will do jpuch 
hurt. 

When hard tumours or buboes appear on the 
breafc or groin, as happened in the contagious difr 
temper in Germany which fucceeded to that In Hun- 
gary, cupping-glaffes are thought to be of great ufe, 
to draw the humours the more to thefe parts. They 
(hould alfo be fcarrified, and brought to fuppuration 
as foon as poflible by applying warm ointments and 
poultices ; and to determine the remaining peccant 
matter to the pores of the (kin, half an ounce of 
foot (hould be given daily in a glafs of theriacated 
vinegar. A bubo in the glands about the throat 
and neck has often proved a happy crifis, and car- 
ried off peftilential fevers. The theriacated vinegar 
confifts of two ounces of theriac diffolved in a quart 
of common ftrong vinegar. The ftrongeft is the beft. 

If a red blifter, turning black at the bottom, is 
perceived on the tongue of an animal, fuch as was 
obferved in the years 173 1 and 1765, that blifter is 
much to be feared. It is a peftilential puftule which 
may carry the creature off in twenty-four hours * 
and therefore the cure mult be very fpeedy. The 
whole of thia blifter (hould be immediately cut out 
and carefully feparated from the live flefti. The 
Ikin and every part which appears black (hould be 
taken away, and the wound be afterwards wafhed 
three times a day, at leaft, with ftrong vinegar in 
which fome fait has been diffolved ; and this (hould 
be continued till the wound is cicatrifed. 

The Royal Society of Agriculture at Paris have 
publiftied the following method, which was found 
fuccefsful in the generality of Mbulins, where it was 
tried on three hundred and thirty horned cattle, all 
of which were cured. 

" The 
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44 The firft care was to adminifter preservatives 
to the found cattle. To this end they were bled in 
the jugular, their mouths were waftud frequently, 
acidulated nitrous drinks we're given them, and their 
habitations were fumigated. 

" The lotion was made of vinegar, pepper, fair, 
and alTa-fcetida bruifed. The whole was mixed 
together, and fteeped, (baking it at different times. 
The tongue and all the parts of the mouth and jaws 
were then ftrongly rubbed with this liquor. Every 
part of the tongue was in an eipecial manner 
rubbed with a cloth wet in the liquor. Some- 
times half an ounce of fal-ammoniac was added to 
this lotion. 

44 The drink was barley-water, with an ounce of 
falt-petre, and vinegar enough to render it gratefully 
acid, 

" The fumrgation confifted either of vinegar 
thrown upon live coals in the ftable or cow-houle ; 
or of four handfuls of juniper-berries, two of worm- 
wood, two of elecampane root, and two of leaves of 
fabine, with an ounce of myrrh ; the whole powder- 
ed and burnt on a chafing-difli. 

44 Likewife, juniper-berries were fteeped in vine- 
gar, and a handful of them mixed with bran was 
given twice a day. 

44 In places where the contagion had been ex- 
tremely violent, the drink preferred confifted of 
two handfuls of rhue infufed in a pint of red wine ; 
to which were added a few cloves of garlic, fome 
juniper-berries, and two drams of camphire. A 
hornful of this was given every morning to each 
creature fading ; and by the ufe of all thefe mean$, 
two hundred and twenty-five bujlocks and cows 
were prefer ved from all taint, though feveral of them 
had communication with the fick animals. 

44 With regard to the treatment of thefe laft, all 
bleeding was forbid ; the fumigations were recom- 
mended $ and as to the tumour which appeared on 
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the tongue, it was thought better and furer to cut it 
entirely out with a biftory or fciffars, than only to 
fcrape and rub it. Scarifications were ordered to be 
made in the bottom and fides of the ulcer, and the 
whole tongue was afterwards fomented five or fix 
times a day with tindhire of myrrh and aloes, or 
with fpirit of wine in which fal-ammoniac and cam- 
phire had been diflblved, in the proportion of half an 
ounce of each to eight ounces of the fpirit. A 
wafh of theriacated vinegar, with fome camphire 
added to it, is likewife very proper in this cafe; and 
it will not be at all amifs to make the creature fwal- 
low a fpoonful or two of it every time it is ufed : for 
it cannot be thought that a diftemper, of which the 
effeds are fo rapid and fevere, that the tongue of the 
animals may be cut afunder by it and drop off in lefs 
than twenty-four hours, can be fufficiently treated 
by external remedies only. The following alexiteric 
medicines are therefore advifed to be given inwardly. 

" Take roots of contrayerva and elecampane of 
each three drams, a dry viper in powder, and one 
dram of camphire ; mix them with a fufficient 
quantity of the extract of juniper, make them into 
a ball, and give it to the animal. 

44 Or, take of the root of fwa How- wort, of 
mafter-wort, of elecampane, and of angelica, of 
each half an ounce ; boil them in two pounds (or 
pints) of vinegar of rofes till one third of it is 
evaporated. Strain off the liquor, and then add 
to it one ounce of orvietan : then divide it into 
two dofes, and give one of them in the morning 
fafting, and the other in the evening, taking care 
to cover the fick creatures well -whilft they are 
taking the medicine. This done, there will be 
no need to fear returns of the diforder, fome- 
times by fo much the more fatal, as it afterwards 
appears on other parts, and in a different form ; 
as experience has fhewn. It is moreover necef- 
fary that the difeafed be perfe&ly cured, that 
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both found and fick be well curried, and that their 
mouths be examined fcveral times a day to be af- 
fured of the fituation the beaft is in; for this.gan- 
grene does not (hew itfelf by any other external 

The fmall-pox is, next to the plague, the mod 
dangerous of all the contagious dittafes to which 
fheep are liable. I (hall here diftinguifh it only 
into the diftnet and the confluent kinds. The dif- 
tinft, or mild, ftands very little in need of me- 
dicines: it may, and indeed ftiould, be left to na- 
ture. The confluent, on the other hand, requires 
the greatcft attention. Whatever the caufe of this 
difeale may be, we look upon the expulfion of the 
matter, and the fuppuration and diying of the puf- 
tulcs, as the natural progrefs of it. There muft then 
be an eruption : but fometimes the eruption is im- 
perfect, comes on with difficulty, or is even fup- 
preffed ; and at other times it is fo great as to en- 
danger the life of the animal. It therefore is plain 
that this difeafe fhould not always be treated in the 
fame manner; for fometimes cordials may be requi- 
fite in order to fupport a too feeble eruption, and 
cooling medicines may be neceflary to check a 
too-high inflammatory fever. If therefore, the fe* 
ver appears high, blood muft be taken from the ju- 
gular, and this muft be repeated, becaufe not above 
two or three ounces can be got from the jugular of 
a fheep at one time. This operation was found to 
give great relief to the (heep before fpoken of at 
Beauvais. It fometimes leflens the number of 
pimples ; but thofe which remain become larger, and 
fuppurate more kindly. Two drams of falt-petre 
mixed with honey are given every day to each fick 
animal, and for drink warm water rendered grate- 
fully acid with vinegar or fpirit of vitriol ; nor fhould 
the ieton be forgotten here. If the pimples are of 
a violet or purple colour, they indicate a gan- 
grene, or at lead a difpofition towards it. In th s 
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cafe, a dram of Peruvian bark, half a dram of fal- 
prunel, and eight grains of camphire, mixed up 
with honey, fhould be given two or three times a 
day. Some flieep thus affedted, and which had 
been given up as loft, were recovered by the ufe 
of thefe medicines. They muft be kept within- 
doors, efpecially in the winter. 

If the Iheep are weak, and the eruption feeble, 
not only bleeding (hould be avoided, but fuch me- 
dicines mould be given as will incline the matter to 
the pores of the (kin ; fuch, for example, as a dram 
of vipers in powder in a decodfcon of contrayerva- 
root. A blifter may be put on the neck after clearing 
it intirely of wool. This blifter (hould be made of 
cantharides and a little vinegar mixed with leaven. 
It is commonly left on for a long while, becaufe the 
flies do not eafily affedt the lkin of (heep. One 
might even ufe from time to time a decocftion of the 
fudorific woods ; for the common drink of the flieep 
in this condition ftiould be water in which fea-falt has 
been diflblved. 

When the pimples appear again, the eruption is 
kept up by giving every day half an ounce of flower 
of brimftone with as much laurel-berries in powder, 
mixed with bran. This ftiould be continued till the 
piniples begin to fuppurate $ after which the fulpbur 
and laurel-berries (hould be fupprefled, but their 
drink (hould ftill continue to be water rendered 
diuretic by the mixture of fea-falt. The difcharge 
from the nofe (hould be encouraged, by waftiing the 
nofe with a decodtion of tobacco and blowing up the 
noftrils hellebore and betony in powder : for though 
a great difcharge from the nofe is a ' bad fymptom, 
as it always indicates much putrefa&ion ; yet a free 
difcharge from thence is beneficial, juft as a plentiful 
fpitting i$ to mankind. 

As foon as the pimples become dry, it is highly 
proper to purge the lheep with half an ounce of al- 
fafoetida in powder mixed with bran, to prevent a 
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tranflation of matter oh the eyes or breaft, which 
other wife happens frequently. 

In a village called les Echerres, -about three 
leagues from Lyons, one half of a flock of fheep 
was feized with the fmall-pox : the found half was 
immediately feparated from the infe&ed ; but 
though all communication between them was cut off, 
the difeafe broke out in lbme of thofe which had 
beef* deemed found, and thofe infetffced ones were 
returned back to the Tick, Endeavours were ufed 
to ward off the infedkion by properly fumigating 
the (beep-cotes, and clearing them of every ordure 
or other thing that could communicate or continue 
the infection. 

Blifters were immediately applied to the infide of 
the thighs of rooft of the infected fheep; whether 
the fmall-pox was of the diftindt or of the confluent 
kind; and in the others, inftead of the blifter, a 
feton was cut. The fuppuration was foon eftabliftied 
by the one and the other of thefe means, and the 
effects which they produced were fenfibly advan- 
tageous. The former of thefe creatures were not 
left wholly to nature; but (he was aflifted when ne* 
ceffary by decottions of juniper-berries, or by de- 
/Codtions of faffron in the proportion of a quarter of 
an ounce to a pound of water : and thefe remedies 
Were given through a horn. In the confluent kind, 
recourfe was had to the Peruvian bark, which 
is known to prevent and even to cure gangrenes. 
It is a medicine which promotes a favourable 
fupptiration. Half an ounce of roots of fwallow- 
wort was boiled in a pound of water ; and in 
the (trained liquor was put a dram of Peruvian 
bark in powder ; it was then boiled up again, and 
the fediment was given with a horn every morning 
and evening : by way of precaution, ten grains of 
fait of wormwood were added to each draught, in 
order to give the more activity to the bark. 

Camphire 
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Camphire was tried on other fheep which had the 
( o : .-fluent fmall-pox. Thirty grains of it were rub- 
b*d \ .10 the yolk of an egg, then mixed with a dofe 
of th f<> egjii^g deco&ion, and given with a horn 
rr.orninq and evening. 

he;i the difeafc fell on the eyes, the following 
co:t . : nm was uled. 

1 a'vc two handfuls of qui nee- leaves, two drams 
c: rrA ( f pomegranate, one dram of feeds of fumach; 
ii ! .] l diem for lome hours in a pound of warm wa- 
ter, then give it a flight boiling, filtre it, and, after 
hav ing added to eight ounces of this decoction two 
grains of campmre and eight grains of fafFron, fo- 
ment the eyes of the creature with it. 

Emollient glyfters were given occafionally, and 
purges towards the clofe of the difeafe. This prac- 
tice was attended with fo much fuccefs, that out of 
twenty-two (heep which were feized with thediforder, 
only one died. 

M. Haftfer treats this difeafe in a manner very 
different from the above related. He attributes it 
to a too great quantity of humours, and prefcribes 
only dry, fweating medicines, fait, lovag£, rupato- 
rium, fome grains of civet, and all in a dry form : 
and, what is ftill more, he forbids giving any drink 
to the (heep whilft they are fick. This method may 
fucceed in Sweden, a cold country, in which the 
perlpi ration is but little; the plants more watery, and 
the blood more ferous : but furely fuch treatment 
would not anfwer in Languedoc, Provence, or any 
other warm climate, where the food is drier, and car- 
ries lefs moifture into the blood. Regard Ihould al- 
ways be had to the country and climate, in the treat* 
ment of every diforder, whether epidemic or other. 
Thefituation of Naples, bordering on thefea, in the 
neighbourhood of a vulcano, in a country which 
abounds with fulphur ; that of Rome, in a champain 
country, wafhed by a river whofe waters having 
but little defcent, move flowly, are very different 
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from that of Paris or Lyons, cities, more inland, and 
in a colder climate. This difference in fituation and 
climate muft occafion a difference in the nature of 
difeafes, and confequently (hould do the fame in the 
methpdof treating them. 

It is not lefs neceffary to know how to guard a- 
gainft the contagious diftempers of cattle, than it is to 
be acquainted with their natures, and a fuccefsful 
method of cure. To prevent a contagious dii- 
temper, the creatures expofed to it muft bepreferved 
from the influence of the caufe, or the caufe itfelf 
fhould be corrected. When the contagion is the 
effect of the conftitution of the atmolphere, it is very 
difficult to preferve animals from it's influence-, for 
being continually expofed to it's immediate contact, 
they breathe it, it enters with the food into the flo- 
mach and inteftines, it penetrates into the fubftance 
of the lungs, and in each of thefe places it com* 
municates it's noxious quality. It has, however, 
been found by experiment, that the conftiturion of 
the air may be changed for the better. We are told, 
of what advantage the fires which Hippocrates or- 
dered to be made were in the plague. Levinus 
Lemnius (Lib. II fawcvilt. Nat. Mirac. cap, 10. ) fays, 
that the garrifon of Tournai kept the plague off 
from that city by firing io many cannons, and burn- 
ing lb much gun-powder, that the air was totally 
changed thereby, and the city preferved from that 
dreadful fcourge. In fact, nothing is fitter to cor- 
rect the bad qualities of a putrid air, than that excel- 
lent antifeptic, the fulphurous and nitrous acid fa 
at liberty by the deflagration of gun-powder. It 
would therefore be advtfeable to burn fulphur and 
nitre in the buildings where the animals are lodged, 
or to. caufe vi^ggar to be boiled in them till it is 
totally. evaporated. Juniper- berries, myrrh, oliba- 
num, affa-fcetida* may alfo be burnt in them ; but 
thefe laft fumigations lhould be ufcd only in the win- 
ter, nor are they at any time fo efficacious as the 
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acids. The habitations of the cattle fhould be kept 
as clean as poflibie, their walls fliould be white wash- 
ed, or wafhed with vinegar, the Ititer in them fliould 
be frequently renewed, their doors or windows oft 
the north-fide fliould be opened, and thofe on the 
fide from whence the infectious air proceeds, (hould 
be kept (hut, as advifed by Varro. 

Tne bad effects of air may alfo be prevented aa 
follows. If the conftitution of the ail* tends to pro* 
duce inflammatory difeafes, it is proper to Meedfhd 
creatures expofed to it, to give them from time to 
time acidulated drinks, to prevent their being efcpofed 
to great heats, not to put them to hard labour, to 
take care that they do not paft fuddenly from a hot 
to a cold place, and that they do not drink too-cold 
water when they are heated, If, on the contrary, 
the conftitution tends to produce putrid difeafes, it 
would be proper to purge them with crocus me- 
tallorum, or aifa-foetida, or roots df brioriy, or with 
affarabacca, to give them acidulate^ antifeptic drinks, 
and to rub them often, as well to fffce theiriftortt irU 
fe&ious particles which may adlffereto the hair^ and 
penetrate the ikin, as to irtcreafeth© perfpiratiort ; for 
it is not to be conceived how many difordera arife 
from a fuppreffion &f perfpiratidn, and how (alufary 
it is to keep the per fpiration clear. 

When the contagious difeafes of animate arife frdm 
the bad quality of their food, it is certainly in our 
power, in a great meafure, to prevent them. All 
plants prejudicial to the health of tmlt fhotild W 
rooted out of every pafture ; whidbrt tafily done 
with a fpade, when the plants are tit bloom ; for if 
they are then cut through beneath the fhrface of trx* 
ground, and the clod is again replaced, the remaining 
root willperifli and thu$ the Whole«*fture may in 
time be cleared of them. ArtificioTgrafTes may be 
fbwn inftead of the natural. The World is now ac- 
quainted with the benefits which arife from fuch 
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grafles, both in regard to their quantity and their 
quality. Lucerne, fainfoin, and clover, are known to 
be very wholefome and very nourifhing. As they 
gcow to a pretty good height, the effedts of a mildew 
or blight may be prevented in them, which cannot be 
done in plants that creep along the furface of the 
ground. Thus it is a common practice, when corn 
is mildewed, for two men, holding each of them the 
end of a rope, and being as far afunder as the length 
of the rope will permit, to run along the fields of corn : 
the rope either (hakes off* the vermin which occafion 
the blight, or makes the mildew fall off by the 
(baking of the c »rn, which afterwards recovers it- 
feif. If this method does not prove eflkftual when 
ufed on artificial gralfes, the owner (hould not heli- 
tate to cut down the paiture, burn what is infedfced, 
and endeavour <o procure, a frefli healthy growth. 
At all events, cattle fhould not be fuffered to feed on 
infefted grate of any kind, nor even in the field where 
that grafs was, till a new growth hasarifeo, 

Cattle (hould not be fuffered to drink putrid (land- 
ing water, efpecially in an infedled feafon : for, as was 
before obferved, the water which wa9 expofed to the 
air during the plague of London, became covered 
with a blue pellicle, which mixed with bread and 
given to a dog, made the creature die mad. Such 
a pellicle may adhere to.all {landing waters, and will 
be more or le(s dangerous, according as the air is 
more or lefs infedted, and the water is more or lefs 
loaded with putrid fubftances. 

As water is an indifpenfibly neceflary article of 
food, every bad quality in it is the more dangerous, 
and the means of correcting them are the more 
requifite and valuable. In order to attain this 
del! r able end, a very Ample eafy method was tried 
before the laudable Society for the Encouragement 
of Arts, &c. at London, with the wi(hed-for 
fuccefs. It was found that clay mixed in putrid 
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water, to fuch a degreee as to take off the tranf- 
parenceof the water, fo that a hand held under it's 
furface could not be leen through if, foon fettles to 
the bottom, if fuffered to (land ftill, and carries 
down with it all fuch vegetable or animal putrid 
fubftances, as are mixed with the water. Thefe 
fabftances, kept afunder, and buried as it were in 
the clay, ceafe to pittrify, and the water remains 
perfectly clear for a long time. It is almoft need- 
kfs toobferve, that if there are any living infefts in 
the water, they fliould be leparated from it, by run- 
ning the water through fomething which (hall keep 
backthofe infefts, or their brood, which may be too 
bulky to be carried down and burkfd in the clay. 
If the putrefaction be great before thefe means are 
ufed, a difagreeable ftench may itili attend the wa- 
ter, though it appear clear. The reverend Dr. 
Hales, that friend of mankind, has taught us to get 
rid of this by ventilating the water, that is, by forcing 
through it air, whifch carries off the remaining putrid 
taint. If any object to the trouble of preparing in 
this manner a fufficieney of water for a whole h^rd 
of cattle ? all the anfwer that fuch delerve is, that 
if they think the health of men and of beafta 
not worth this trouble, it is in their power, they 
and their cattle, to crawl flowly, but certainly, to 
the grave. Even amongft .mankind, many of the 
ufual autumnal epidemic dilbafes might be prevented 
by this ealy method : for the bad water which is 
drank at that feafbn gives rite to many diforders in 
the. bowels, as well as to fevers of various kinds. 

If clay cannot be had, it is advifeable tofhake the 
water well, or have it toiled about by oars, before 
it is given as drink. Thus it is that people on board 
of fli'p render their corrupted water lefs unhealthy 
by beating it ; by which means the impurities in it 
fall to the bottom of the calks. Mr. Boyle, having 
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taken fome water which had gone a long voyage 
beat it frequently; by which means all it's impurkies 
fubfided, and it became perfectly pure and whole- 
fome. .Where fweet water is wanting, a well fliould 
be dug*. 

If a contagious difeafehas unhappily feized a herd 
or flock, every means poflible (hould be ufed to pre- 
vent it's fpreading. * The firft care to be taken 'is, 
to cut off all communication between the lound and 
the fick. Cattle colled the grafs with their tongue 
before they bite it ; by that means fome of their faliva 
necefTarily adheres- to the grafs which remains, and 
if they are diftempered, the grafs is of courfe infeft- 
cd ; and other cattle which feed on it catch the con- 
tagion. Again, cattle are fond of licking one ano- 
ther ; and as their tongues are rough, there (ticks to 
them a great deal of hair, which afterwards forms 
in their ftomachs bails, called egagropiles> which in- 
commode them much when they become of a con- 
fiderable fize : but this is not yet the greateft evil. 
The perfpiration is vitiated in infefted animals, and 
their hair falls off eafily': the infeftion adhering to 
the hair thus licked oft by a found animal, becomes 
an infection to this laft, and thus it may be fpread 
to many. The herds fhould therefore be frequently 
vifited, in order that every creature of which there 
is the leaft fufpicion may be feparated from the found, 
which laft mult no longer feed on the fame pafture, 
nor drink of the fame water with the former : even 
the cribs, trays, tubs, or any other thing made ufeof 
for the fick, muft not be brought near the found, at 
leaft till they have been well wafted with lime-water 

E : e 2 or 

> 

• 

* The means of knowing where water lies under any ground, 
how accordingly to come at it, and how beft to preferve it in 
ponds, particularly for the ufe of cattle,- are amply pointed out 
in Vol. III. p. 385—390. of Mills' 's Syflem of Hufiandry. 
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or vinegar y and afterwards fumigated The per fori* 
who attend the fick cattle ftiould not approach the 
found ones before they have wafhed themfelves, and 
changed their garments, which, in this cafe, ftiould 
be of flax or hemp, aiid not of woollen; becaufe 
wool imbibes the contagion, retains it, and readily 
communicates it. 

On the above principle it was that Lancifi pro- 
pofed to a congregation of Cardinals, during the 
afore-mentioned plague which made fuch havock in 
Italy, to kill not only all the cattle that were mani- 
feftly infe&ed, but even all thofe that there was but 
the leaft room to fufpefik of being infedted. This ad- 
vice was rejected after a long debate, and it was too 
foon experienced bow much wifer and more prudent 
it would have been to follow it. A proof of this foon 
refulted from the town of Capravola. Five bullocks 
there were fuddenly feized with the diftemper ; and 
after immediate ftridl inquiry it was found, that a 
ftrange bullock had been introduced into the inclo- 
fure where all the cattle belonging to the town were 
kept. The infe&ed bullocks were immediately 
killed, and the diftemper ended there. '* 

All thofe who took fufficient care to prevent the 
entrance of any infefted creature into their lands, 
not only about Rome and the Ecclefiaftical State, 
but alfo in the territories of other princes, preferved 
their cattle. Such was the effeft of the vigilance of 
the Princes Pamphili and Borghtfe, that, though at 
the very gates of Rome, and in the province the 
mod infected, all their cattle efcaped unhurt. The 
fame care preferved the' fields of Corneto, of the Pa- 
trimony or St. Peter, of Umbria, of Picenum, of 
the Flaminian province, of Tufcany, and of Mo- 
dena ; and it is likewife by the lame means that 
the convents of nuns are generally preferved from 
the plague, when it unhappily attacks mankind (a). 

(«) See Lancifi Optra t T$m. II. Gift. 1713. Diffitt.Hifi. it 
Bwvilla pejli. 

By 
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By a fimilar care the Temple was preferved from 
the plague, when it made fuch havock in London, 
in 1666. 

Too much care cannot be taken that the bodies 
of creatures which have died of contagious difeafes 
be buried deep, efpecially in warm and moid coun- 
tries % not only to prevent carnivorous animals 
from being inredted, which may foon fpread the 
contagion, but alfo to avoid increasing the putrid 
exhalations with which the air is already too much 
loaded. They were very near being fatal to the 
French in Minorca. That ifland being a rock 
covered with very little earth, it was not poffible 
to bury the bullocks which died ; they were thrown 
into the harbour, with heavy weights tied to them : 
but notwithftanding this precaution, the bodies 
foon rofe up and floated on the furface of the wa- 
ter, which is constantly the cafe as foon as an in- 
cipient putrefa&ion fets the fixed air in the animals . 
at liberty, and the bodies become fpecifically lighter 
than the water. Thefe bullocks infected the air of 
the port with a horrible ftench, which rendered fick 
many of the feamen who remained on board of the 
(hips ; and though the carcafes were towed out into 
the open fea, yet as the current brought them fre- 
quently back, it was found that the only faf$ way 
was to burn them* 

Reflecting men obferved, with much Concern, 
that, during the contagious diftemper which pre- 
vailed from 1740 to 1750, the country people, in 
France in particular, took very little care to pre- 
vent the fpreading of the contagion. They flrin- 
ned their dead cattle, and kept the {kins ; an 
ceconomy fatal to the Surviving cattle, and ruin- 
ous to their owners. None Jhould be permitted 
to keep fuch fkins, unlefs they are immediately put 
into lime-water, and fteeped in it for fojqe time. 

The 
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The dung of difeafed cattle does not require lefs 
attention, becaufe the infection is quickly communi- 
cated by it when it is left expofed to the air. Every 
particle belonging to infected creatures ftiould 
therefore be immediately burnt, or buried very 
deep. 

When one is obliged to make ufe of a building 
in which creatures infected had formerly been, too 
much care cannot be taken to clean the floor, walls, 
roof, and every other thing belonging to it, and 
alfo to fweeten the air : for it has been obferved, 
that healthy creatures have been feized with con- 
tagious difeafes by being put into buildings in 
which infe&ed animals ^ad been, even though thofe 
buildings had not been ufed for a confiderable 
time. TrincaveJ relates (Lib. IILConfiL ij.) that 
ropes, which had been made ufe of to carry out 
dead bodies in time of a plague, being taken out 
of a trunk in which they had lain twenty years, by 
a fervant, he and ten thoufand more died of the 
plague. Sennert (Fern. II. p. .1 50.) mentions a 
plague at Breilau, which was communicated hi 
1553, by linen that had been locked up ever fince 
1 542. Since then the contagious virus will remain 
fo long dormant, and yet retain all its ftrength, too 
much care furely cannot be taken to purify the 
buildings into which cattle -are .to be put. It is 
not enough to clean them and keep the doors and 
windows open ; every part of them fhould be well 
wafted with lime-water or vinegar, fumigations 
fhould be burnt in them, and vinegar, or fpirit of 
nitre, ftiould be boiled in them till totally evapo- 
rated. . % 

By ftridlly attending to the above precautions, 
we may hope to prevent many contagious diftemp- 
ers v to hinder their fp reading, and even to cure, by 
meai s of the few medicines here mentioned, confi- 
derable numbers of infefled cattle. 

Additional 

* 
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Additional Obfervations on the Difeafes of Cattle, and 
on their Cures ; by the Royal Society of Agriculture 
at Paris. , . 

fTT\OWARDS the end of the year 1762, a for- 
midable difeafe attacked the cattle in the 
parifh of Mezieux iir the province of Dauphiny. 
The bullocks and cows were chiefly affected by it : 
but few horfes or mules felt it. 

During the firft twenty-four hours the following 
fymptoms appeared. A refufal of all kinds of food 
whether folid or even liquid, a heavinefs of the 
head, hanging of the ears, watery eyes, rough and 
dull-looking hair, a coftivenefs. not to be got the 
better of, a painful fwelling about the lower jaw and 
along the neck, a pulfe rather dull than frequent, 
9 .difcharge of a frothy humour from the mouth 
and nofe of fome. Thefe fymptoms continued for 
two, three, or four days, at the end of which a 
great beating in the loins, and the feeblenefs pf the 
fick creature, foretold a fpeedy and inevitable 
death. 

The farriers and country people bled them in 
the ears, gave them cordials, and adminiitered 
drinks with a view to purging, but which contained 
nothing capable of producing that effect. • At 
length, the progrefs and ravages made by the 
difeafe determined the unhappy hufbandman, on 
the point of being ruined, to apply elfewhere for 
the help of which he felt how much he flood in need. 
More intelligent perfons fought in the dead bodies 
of the animals, that which the ignorant and unin- 
formed could not difcover in them. A beginning 
putrefaction (hewed itfelf, by livid fpots, in the hind 
part of the mouth, in all the mufcles of the pharynx 
and larynx (the gullet and windpipe) in the cejlular 
membrane which furrounds them, in the whole paf- 
fagc of the aefophagus, and in the trachea arteria. 

In 
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In forne bodies the cawl was affected, in others fome 
of the inteftines. In theie laft the fpleen was 
greatly fwelled ; in the former, neither the liver 
nor the lungs were in a natural date, and in all, the 
digeftion was depraved, as it ufually is in all dan- 
gerous difeafes ; for the paunch was filled with the 
food they had taken down before the diforder had 
openly appeared in them. The red, and fometimes 
brown or even black colour, the fwelling, the foft 
confidence of the parts about the throat in the 
greateft number of the dead, were the confequences 
of a violent inflammation, not of the erifipelas or 
phlegmon-boil kind, for thefe would have excited a 
greater degree of fever, and would have (hewed 
themfelves with a more remarkable pain and hard- 
ntis ; but of a latent inflammation, and a fwelling 
caufed by the want of action in the parts, fuch, in 
fliort, as is found in malignant difeafes, A fimilar 
diforder happened at the fame time in the town of 
Macon, where a gangrenous quinfey carried off 
rapidly a prodigious number of people. This 
fwelling frequently extended itfelf to all the glands 
of the lower jaw and about the neck and cheft, 
thereby forming confiderable tumours on the out- 
fide, which in many creatures came to fuppuration 
either naturally or by the help of art. In lome, the 
throat was not fo dangeroufly affected; but tu- 
mours appeared in all parts of the body indifcrirrti- 
nately. Thde were not the lefs looked upon as 
critical uepofits, and accidents which attended a dif- 
eafe owing to the fame caufe, and of the fame cha- 
racter. Io effect, the fame treatment, except fo 
far as the different depofits required a particular 
method of cure, preferved the lives of fifty-three out 
of fixty-two; whilft out of forty-nine which were 
treated in the common way, not one efcaped. 

The fummer had been very hot, and the 
drought very great. The only paftures to which 
the cattle could be led were bordering on a pond 

full 
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full of muddy {landing putrid water. The place 
neareft to this was a dry gravel heated by the 
fcorching fun, and confequently a truly burning 
abode for the cattle, which were there mod part of 
the day. Thus the exceflive heat of the feafon, 
the indifference of the pafture, and chiefly the bad 
qualities of the water, were the firft caufes of this 
difeafe : for all the juices being heated and rarefied, 
.there was neceflaiily a great lofs of the moft fluid 
and fubtile parts of the blood, and the corrupted 
ftate of their food gave the diforder a putrid turn. 
The hind part of the mouth, the larynx and pharynx 
affording a continual paflage to very hot air, and 
the mucus which fhould naturally moiften them 
being left, owing to the blood's being deprived of 
it, or to the excretory duds being dried up, the 
whole became very fufceptible of inflammation. 
Add to this the bad qualities of their food, and we 
(hall not wonder* that the inflammation degenerated 
into a quinfey truly gangrenous. 

What in all fimilar fatal cafes ftiould be firft at- 
tended to, became here the firft objeft of our care. 
All communication was cut off between the found 
and the fick : for the fureft way to avoid the plague 
is to fly from it. The cattle which had hitherto 
efcaped were therefore taken out of the infedled 
houfes, after having been ftrongly rubbed with 
wifps of ftraw previoufly fumigated with thyme, 
rofemary, fage, and other aromatic plants, on 
which a fmall quantity of vinegar was caft while 
they were burning. The buildings into which they 
were put were cleaned of whatever dung was in 
them, and fumigated with juniper and bay- berries 
bruifed and ftecped in wine-vinegar and burnt on live 
coals : others were fumigated with only the fames of 
vinegar. The difeafed cattle were afterwards care- 
fully confined within the limits in which the diforder 
unhappily reigned ; thereby to prevent its fpread- 
ing. The fame precautions that were taken with 
regard to the found cattle, were extended to all 

in 
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in general, to the extent of the boundaries of the 
village: all were bled again in the jugular vein, 
and by means of that evacuation, by rendering 
all their drink lightly acidulated, by diminifliing 
the quantity of their food, by not fending them 
too foon to'grafs, by not fuffering them to remain 
too long in the heat, and not to be out at all in the 
night i and laftly, by giving them fweet water to 
drink, above three hundred bullocks and cows were 
entirely preferved from this infection, which never 
weit beyond the limits firft fet to it. 

The found cattle being thus taken care of, the 
infected were treated as follow : The buildings 
were cleaned and fumigated with the fame care 
as for the others ; the neceflity of renewing the air be- 
came indifpenfible. The buildings were in general 
very injudicioufly conftructed, low and not airy. 
The conftant refpiration and perfpiration of the 
animals that were in them foon deprived the air of it's 
vivifying principle, and thofe animal particles foon 
putrefied. From both thele caufes, the original 
tendency to putrefaction was much accelerated. 
Lofty buildings were therefore prepared for the 
fick, and they were kept well aired by windows 
which admitted a conftant fupply of frefli air at the 
fame time that they carried off the bad. 

The inexpreHible advantages arifing to mankind 
from that attention which the reverend Dr. Hales 
excited to the preferving of the air fweet, efpecially 
where there are fick, or numbers aflembled to- 
gether, calls upon us in this place to pay him that 
tribute of praife which his unbounded beneficence 
deferves. A window in each end of fuch buildings, 
and as near to the roof as can be, is, in this cafe, 
very ufeful ; becaufe the one admits frefli air,, while 
the other difcharges the noxious air ; and this with- 
out cooling or altering the temperature of the air 
near the fick. ♦ . 

Many 
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Many of thefe lick cattle were bled in theju- 
gular ; but that was only once, and in the very be- 
ginning of the diforder. Care was taken not to 
perform this operation after the figns of putrefaftion 
had appeared. Water whitened with bran was 
their only nouriftiment. An ounce of cryftal mi- 
neral was added to a pailful of this water for fome ; 
and for others the water, was acidulated with vinegar, 
which was preferred to every other acid. Cooling 
glyfters were not forgotten. Two of them were 
given daily to each of the fick animals. They were 
compofed of leaves of mallows, of pellitory of the 
wall, and of mercury, of each two handfuls, boiled 
in five pounds of common water to a confumption of 
one fourth. Two ounces of common honey, as 
much oil of olives, and one ounce of cryftal mi- 
neral were added to this when ftrained off. 

Injections were alio thrown up the mouth and 
nofe two or three tunes a day. Thefe were com- 
pofed of the leaves of plantain, briar, and agrimony, 
of each a handful, boiled half an hour in four pounds 
of common water, to which were added, when 
ftrained off, two drams of fal ammoniac ; and fome- 
times in place of this fait, two ounces of oxymel 
fquills were mixed with this liquor. The liquor 
thrown by a large fyringe into the nofe, defcended 
into the back part of the mouth, and moiftened and 
wafhed all it's parts. It was the more neceflary 
that thefe parts mould be well cleaned, becaufe they 
generally were the parts moft affefted. The crea- 
tures were likewife from time to time made to fnuff 
up the volatile i'pirit of fal ammoniac, and doubt- 
lefs the volatile fumes penetrating into the live parts, 
ftimulated them, and excited in them a motion, by 
the help, of which the difeafed parts exfoliated or 
caft off in white filaments. 

• The tumours which appeared externally were 
fuppurated as fpeedily as poflible. The ripening 

poultice 
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poultice or cataplafm ufed for this purpofe was made 
of leaven wiih one third of bafilicon. When this 
was thought infufficiept, another was fubftituted in 
it's place, made with fix bulbs of lilies roafted un- 
der the afties of a wood fire, four ounces of white 
lily roors, and four handfuls of forrel boiled in four 
pounds of common water, and afterwards bruifed in 
a mortar. Two ounces of hog's lard, and a like 
quantity of common honey, old greafe and bafilicon 
were mixed with them; and laftly, according to the 
circumftances, half an ounce of galbanum diflblved 
in wine, and an equal quantity of gum ammoniac 
in powder, were added, Asfoonas a fluctuation 
was felt in thefe tumours, they were opened with a 
knife or cauftic, but mod frequently with the actual 
cautery, to excite a more plentiful fuppuration by 
giving the greater ftimulus to- the veflels. If it was 
not poflible to open all the tumours externally, one 
or two glyftcrs were immediately injected, in order 
to prepare the way for a purging drench, left the 
matter being abforbed into the blood, might add to 
the already too-putrid difpofition of the blood. The 
purging potion was compofed of an ounce of the 
leaves of fenna infufed for three hours in 9 pound 
of boiling water ; and in this liquor, when drained 
off, an ounce of bruifed fuccotrine aloes was iqfpf- 
ed all night over hot afhes, and given to the ani- 
mal warm in the morning out of a horn. This was 
repeated as occafion required, till the fymptoms dif- 
appearcd : and then the creatures were gradually 
brought back to their ufual wholefome food. 

One of the difeafes which made the greateft 
havock, was that which, in the year 1763, left 
fcarcely any cattle alive in the diltrict of Brouage in 
the Election of Marennes, in the Generality of 
RochePe. The accurate account given of it by 
M. Nicolau, M. Q. on the eleventh of September 
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1763, is fo full of inftrudtion, that it ought not 
to be omitted here. 

. " The parilhes in which the diftemper among 
the cattle exerts its greateft fury, are fituared pn 
the borders of a low country, in extent about three 
leagues. It was formerly laid out in falt-pits ; but 
the communication with the fea has been fince 
cut off, and the fea now comes no farther than 
the town of Brouage. The whole remains in 
the uneven ftate it was in when employed for 
making fait ; and the hollows and rifings ftill retain 
all the appellations then given them. Some of the 
hollows have been in time imperfeftly filled up, and 
others remain in nearly their former ftate. They 
are filled with water in rainy feafons, especially dur- 
ing the winter; and the water, not having any 
outlet, ftagnates till the fun and heat of the fummer 
have evaporated it. The deepeft, which feldom 
dry intirely, form fo many pools full of aquatic 
plants, and, notwithftanding that, are made to 
ferve as watering places for the cattle. The whole 
forms a vaft flimy marlhy meadow, in which are 
fed numbers of cattle intended for the butcher, and 
for the farmer's work. It is the lofs of thefe which 
has in part occafioned the mifcry of the inhabitants 
of that place. 

" Thefe receptacles of mire fpread far around 
foetid exhalations which infedt the atmofphere, and 
render the inhabitants fubjedt to intermitting putrid 
malignant fevers towards the end of the fummer. 
The diiagreeable fmell is particularly felt at fun rife 
in good weather. 

44 During the fpring and fummer of this year, 
1765, the rains have been almoft inceffant, .and the 
weather conftamly cool, In the greateft heat, 
Reaumur's thermometer, in a room facing the 
north, did not exceed 18 or 19 degrees (from 64 to 
68 of Fahrenheit's). On the 3d of July we had a 
ftorm accompanied with hail of an uncommon fize, 

which 
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which in many places deftroyed every kind of 
crop, and did confiderable damage to the build- 
ings. Moft of the large cattle which the dif- 
eafe has carried off were expofed to this ftorm, 
and felt all it's violence ; but the fheep and 
fwine, to whom the diftemper proves equally fa- 
tal, were under fhelter. Befides, the mortality 
had begun before. 

" There was great plenty of grafs, owing to 
the conftant rains but thefe have prevented it's 
being made into hay. Great part of it perifhed 
without being cut^ or rotted after it was cut. 
The cattle were expofed night and day to the 
inclemency of the feafon. All the fruits both of 
the fummer and the autumn have failed, and the 
trees are now [September the i ithj.in bloom, as in 
the fpring. * 

" The grafles which grew in this place did 
not appear to me to be unwholefome for cattle \ 
and even if there were any fuch, the principal 
caufe of the contagion ought not' to be imputed 
to them, Tince the flieep which fed elfewhere, 
and Come horfes which lived on dry hay, are 
equally aflfefted, as well as the fwine which did not 
feed on it. 

" The mortality fpreads to the other domeftic 
animals, without excepting even the poultry *, 
. which perifhed in a hamlet of St. Symphorian. 
Yet, however epidemic the diforder is, there is 

room 

■ ft 

t 

* The Royal Society of Paris obferve here, that the 
diftemper of which the poultry died in the abo\te-men- 
tion village, may perhaps not have been the fame as thai 
which killed the cattle, nor produced by the fame caufts ; 
for that the mortality amongft fowls was pretty general 
every where, and feemed to have been the confequence of a 
great inflammation on the breaft, like that which aflfe&ed 
the dogs. 
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room to think it not contagious. Numbers of 
dogs died in feyeral parifhes, which had eaten of 
the flefh of the difealed cattle ; but others which 
had not eaten of it died likewife, and fome conti- 
nued to eat daily of it without being incom- 
moded. 

" In the month of May laft [viz. in 1763] 
fome complaints appeared on the tongues of the 
horned cattle in a few contiguous parifties ; but 
that was only a falfe alarm, for the complaints 
went off without doing any mifchief. In June, 
and in the beginning of July, the reigning dis- 
temper fhewed itfelf among, the (heep, and has 
committed fuch havock as not to leave one of them 
in fome places; and in others, the few that do 
remain are abandoned by their fhepherds and left 
to die, literally fpeaking, like rotten (heep, with- 
out any care being taken of th£m. 

" The mortality among the horned cattle, 
horfes and other animals, has been fatal principal- 
ly to two parifhes fince the end of July. It now 
fpreads on all fides, though with lefs havock in 
fome places than in others. 

" The firft fymptom obferved in them as their 
abftaining from food. I do not mean to fay, that 
no other fymptoms precede this ; but the keepers 
of the herds, little experienced in, and as little 
attentive to, fuch objects, do not dittinguifh them. 
This prelude awakens attention. The creatures 
are obferved to be melancholy, to hang their heads, 
to have cold and drooping ears, rough hair with- 
out its ufual luftre, loins fallen and beating, the 
belly hard and full, the whole body wreathed and 
feeming to be difpofed to make efforts to urine. 
The urine which they void is often as clear as water; 
it is feldom that any thing paffes by ftool, and 
chewing of the cud ceafesin the horned cattle. In 

a few 
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a few hours after, if no tumours appear on the 
furface of the body, they are fefzed with a fliiver-* 
ing, their eyes become dull and watry, a tough 
fnivel iflues from the mouth and nofe, they lie 
down and die quietly, or are more or lefs convulf- 
ed. In this extremity they ftretch their heads 
put frequently, pant for breath, fetch long fighs, 
and fometimes too they cough. Thefe fymptoms 
often come on fo rapidly, that the creature dies 
before they have been feen : many bullocks have 
dropt down dead under the yoke. The quicker 
the fucceflion of thefe fymptoms is, the greater is 
the danger. A violent fhivering is always fatal. 
When the fymptoms come on more gradually, 
there commonly is no fliivering, but if there be, 
the danger is in proportion to its violence and du- 
ration. It fometimes happens that tumours ap- 
pear indifferently in all parts of the furface of the 
body. They fometimes remain fixed in the part 
where they firft appeared ; at other times they 
difappear, to' (hew themfelves elfewhere ; if they 
vanifh intirely, the creature dies ; if, on the con- 
trary, they increafe in number, and on the parts 
lead eflenfcial to life, whilft the creature ftill retains 
its ftrength, there is room to hope for a recovery. 
Daily experience begins to prove, that the cure 
depends effentially on the chara&er of thefe tu- 
mours as approaching the neareft. to a phlegmon, 
and on their good iffue. 

" The tumours are not of the inflammatory 
kind. They fecm firft of all toaffedt the muf- 
cles. The part affedted feels hard, without being 
triuch fwelled. Soon after a humour infinuates 
itfelf into the cellular membrane around, 
which relaxes the fibres deeped in it, enervates 
them, and raifes a lump in* the fkin. If it is not 
immediately difcharged by an opening, its ftay 

produces ' 
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produces a gangrene which foon fpreads farther * 
or if the humour falls on any of the bowels necef- 
fary to life, the creature dies before the gangrene 
has made much progress. Thefe tumours are 
flabby, and yield only a thin reddifh fanies. If a 
fuppuration comes on, all does well , the creature 
recovers ftrength, and appetite to eat. If, on 
the contrary, there is only a thin difcharge with- 
out fuppuration, the cure goes on but flowly, the 
creature languishes and finks, till by the falling 
off of all the gangrened Houghs, the wound ap- 
pears well coloured, -and the cattle themfelves 
lick it with their tongues in order to heal it. 

" The gangrene which fucceeds this turriour id 
of a very particular kind. The cellular mem- 
brane and the flefh feem to be rather macerated 
than rotten. They look of a pale colour inclin- 
ing to livid ; and though their fibres feem difunit- 
ed, they retain a pretty firm confidence : but the 
flougb which cafts off before the cure is black* 
foetid, and quite mortified. If the tumours con- 
tinue long in a lax flaccid ftate, there is great 
danger of the matter's being reaflumed into the 
blood, and confequently of its falling the more 
violently on fome other part. This happened, to 
feveral creatures of different kinds. They died, 
either becaufe the difcharge was interrupted, or 
becaufe it came out but imperfedtly. The more 
fenfible the difeafed flefli is, the greater is the 
room to hope for a cure ; and the more infenfible 
it is, the greater is the danger. 

*' When the tumours from being flat, as they 
are at firft, rife higher into a round circumfcribed 
form, becoming at the fame time more firm and 
claftic, it is a fure fign that nature is getting the 
better of the difeafe, by changing that thin dif- 
charge into a tumour of the inflammatory kind * 
which being in a convenient place, always end9 

F f well. 
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well, The weaknefs and faintnefs foon change for 
the better when thefe favourable figns appear. 
The flies of every kind, which, attracted by the 
fmell of the ficknefs, fettle on difeafed creatures 
in greater numbers in proportion to their weak- 
nefs and inability to (hake them off, leave them 
likewife in proportion as their ftrength returns. 
A livelinefs and defire of eating fucceed their 
former dull ftate. 

a The humour contained in thefe tumours, 
Ihewsitfelf fometimes from the very beginning to 
be of great acrimony, almoft cauftic. M. Drou- 
het, furgeon at Point l'AbbS, has obferved that 
having opened one of thefe tumours on the inner 
and upper part of a thigh of a bullock, the hu- 
mour difcharged from it ft ripped off the hair 
in twenty-four hours, as if the part had been 
fteeped in boiling water. The bare (kin appeared 
very red and inflamed. The tumours which (hew 
themfelves on the breaft of a hoife are the moft 
dangerous ; and on the contrary thofe which are 
formed in the part correfponding to that which is 
called the dew-lap in a bullock, are the leaft dan- 
gerous. Thofe which come in the muzzle, mouth, 
ox fundament of any creature, prognofticate the 
worft of events. It is in this laft cafe in particular, 
that the creature, either whilft dying or when 
dead, bleeds at the mouth, or nofe, or fundament, 
and ibmetimes at all of thefe together. 
; " One of the fy raptoms moft commonly met 
with on the opening of the dead bodies, is a want 
of digeftion. The whole inteftinal canal is generally 
empty, while the ftomachs are full, and as it were 
crammed with grafs which is more or lefs hard in 
the third ftoraach of animals which chew the cud. 
This happens though they have ceafed to eat for 
ftveral days before their death ; and even when a 

fudden 
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Hidden death takes them off before they have dif- 
continued to eat. 

*' The blood taken from the fick creatures co- 
agulates readily, and is foon covered with a thick 
hard cruft, of a whitilh colour, a little inclining 
to yellow. Bleeding, when properly timed, has 
had fenfibly good effefts ; but when done at, an 
improper time, the confequences have always 
been fatal. Moft of the drenches hitherto given 
have feemed to haften death, according to the re- 
port of thofe who have made the greateft ufe of 
them. 

" Though the caufes of epidemic difeafes are 
feldom known, yet I think we may impute the dis- 
order here fpoken of to the too long continued moif- 
ture of the air, owing to conftant rains, fogs, 
and ftorms, which have not ceafed during the 
whole of this year [1763]. To this may be add- 
ed, that the moifture, which had penetrated 
deep into the earth, may, rifing again, have 
fpread in the air uncommon exhalations, which 
may likewife have greatly affefted the animal oeco- 
noriiy. But as difquifitions of this kind lead lit- 
tle to the cure, I (hall not dwell any longer on 
them. 

*' This epidemic difeafe has fb great a refem- 
blance with what we call in man, a putrid malig- 
nant, purple and peftilental fever, that I do not 
fcruple to give it thefe names in other animals. 
So much is it of the fame ftamp, that I met with 
three men in the country, on whom the anthrax 
or true peftilential bubo had appeared; probably 
owing to their being fo much among the infefted 
cattle. Though, for want of judicious obfervers 
among thofe who watch over the brute creation, 
we have not a regular account of the firft fymp- 
toms by which the approach of the difeafe might 
be determined j yet, from the fymptoms above- 

F f z mentioned, 
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mentioned, there were evident figns of an inflam- 
mation in the beginning, as will appear to every 
intelligent reader, from the recapitulation of them 
here made. The violence of the fever, and the 
concomitant putrid difpofition of the air, and al- 
fo of the infection communicated, foon brought 
on a putrid ftate of all the fluids, as appears no 
lefs evidently from the fymptoms already menti- 
oned. 

. " During the courfe of my inquiries, I found 
but one peafant who could give any account of 
the pulfe. This man, examining whether any tu- 
mour yet remained in a cow, put his hand between 
the upper part of the fore-leg and the breaft, and 
felt a frequent and ftrong pulfation of the artary, 
which anfwers to the axillary in men. The ani- 
mal was then feeding ; but it foon loft all defire to 
eat, was thereupon judged to be diftempered, and 
died fpeedily after. 

u The pulfation of the arteries is eafily felt in 
moft cattle, and particularly that of the temporal, 
the axillary, and the crural. The carotid artery 
in a horfe is frequently perceivable by the eye, in 
that part where the neck joins to the breaft ; and 
the artery may likewife be felt in that part of the 
leg of a horfe which anfwers to the ankle in man; 
aAd the crural artery is eafily felt in (heep. 

" The excellent Dr. Hales, who let no inquiry 
efcape him which he thought might be of ufe, has 
given, in his Haemoftatics, the number of pulfa- 
tions which the arteries of different animals make 
in a minute. He counted forty-two in a minute 
in a horfe full grown and at reft fixty-five in a 
very young colt; fifty-five in a colt three years old ; 
forty-eight in a horfe five years old, but a native 
of Limoges,. and confequently of a country where 
thefe animals are very backward ; thirty-two in an 
old horfe ; and fiftyrfive, fixty, and even up to 
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an hundred in a horfe whofe crural artery was cut 
on purpofc for inftrudtion. The puife was more 
frequent as the horfe approached its end. In full 
grown mares he counted from thirty-four to thirty - 
iix ; which proves that the pulfe is lefs frequent in 
the females than in the males, fn brutes* The 
arteries of bullocks and cows beat nearly the fame 
as thofe of horfes and mares. In fheep, they beat 
about fixty times in a minute ; in dogs, about 
ninety-feven times. It is, however, to be obferv- 
ed, that the pulfe is far from being uniformly the 
fame in each fpecies, nor even in the fame animal, 
at all times ; the frequency of pulfation frequently 
depending on many circumftances, fuch as reft, 
food, as well as the degree of health. The fre- 
quency of the pulfe in the different fpecies of ani- 
mals may be laid to be in proportion to their fiz% 
floweft in the largeft animals, and quicker as they 
become lefs. 

*'In the beginning of the difcafes, the advice 
judicioufly given by the Royal Veterinarian School 
at Lyons (hould be allowed. Bleeding, a fpare 
diet, acidulated and nitrous drinks, and emollient 
loofening glyfters, will be of great fervice. Thefe 
means may mitigate the fymptoms, check the 
progrefs of the diforder, and thereby procure 
time to place proper remedies fit to prevent that 
feeblenefs and great degree of putrefaction which 
are fo much to be feared. The ufe of the former 
medicines is therefore to be followed, by giving li- 
quors which ftimulate, and yet are not too acrid; 
and byadminiftering cordials and fuch medicines as 
prevent the gangrenous difpofition. Emetics and 
purgatives are, in this cafe, given to men * but the 

ftru&ure of the ftomachs of cattle render the ufe 

• •. . ... 

* This obfer vat ion may be true with regard to brutes, but 
we think it is otberwife in women. 

of 
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of vomits impoflible with them \ and they are fo 
hard to move by purgatives, that thefe become 
dangerous from their {Emulating too much. Other 
animals, whofe ftomachs will admit of vomiting, 
fuch as dogs and fwine, have been cured with the 
help of vomits. ' 

"The putrid and acrid quality of the humours 
which are contained in the tumours, requires their 
being opened as foon and as fall as they appear, be 
they ever fo many. The longer the opening is 
delayed, the more the humours are corrupted. It 
is likewife right to draw the humour to places the 
leaft dangerous, by applying cauteries, or making 
fetons in them, though there is not any hur 
mour in them. The parts (hould at the fame 
time, be ftrengthened by fomentations, fuch as a de- 
codtion of fcordium, made in wine and fljarpened 
by the addition of (ea-falt, or fal ammoniac. The 
wound fhould be drefTed with a fuppurating medi- 
cine, covered over with fopae plant more or lefs 
acrid, according as it feems necelTary to promote 
a greater flow- of humours, or only favour the dif- 
charge of them. Loufewort, black hellebore, root 
of iris, &c. anfwer this purpofe. When the wound 
becomes clear, it requires no other dreffing than 
lint and a proper djgeftiye or turpentine. 

" Bv means of this eafy and plain method, peo- 
ple, little accuftomejd Lo the care of cattle, have 
preferved the liveso'f rpany ; and it is to be lament- 
ed, that we have not in pur country-places more 
expert farriers, capabje of carrying on a re- 
gular method : for by that ftill more might be 
faved. 

*' The cattle never appeared fatter nor in better 
condition than they are this year [1763] ; and the 
difeafe has feemed chiefly to attack the fineft and 
plugnpeft : po wonc^ th^t their owners are grieved 
to fee them die." 

• j M. Nicolau 
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M. Nicolau next gives an account of what was 
obferved in the dead bodies. 

" On the 23d of Auguft 1763, a bullock died 
at about four o'clock in the afternoon, after having 
been flightly convulfed. His body was not fwell- 
ed, nor did the difeafe appear by any external 
mark. Being opened immediately after death, 
ihe fkfh appeared found, without any oflfenfive 
fmell. After having cut the ftetnum and pleura, 
a fmall quantity of wind efcaped, not at all foetid ; 
and the mediaftinum, pleura, diaphragm, heart 
and lungs, were in their natural (late. Whea 
thefe vifcera were removed, fome blood was fpilt, 
which was not coagulated, but in a diflolved ft ate. 
The lungs had fome hydatides on their furface, 
filled with a thin ferum. Otherwife nothing exr 
traordinary appeared either externally or internally. 
The tongue, mouth, and fitfophagus appeared 
found. In the abdomen, the cawl was found. 
The fpleen had fome gangrenous fpots upon the 
part which touches the ftomach. The bile was 
thin, and of a fome what paler colour than is na- 
tural. The ftomach and inteftines having been 
torn, through the unflcilfulnefs of the fanier, it 
was not poflible to examine them with Sufficient 
exaftnefs. However, the abomafud appeared in- 
tirely fphacelated, and the villous membrane fell 
off foeafily, that parts of it were mixed with the 
food, and others lay upon it. 

" A cow was obferved to be fick on the 22d .of 
Auguft, and in the evening of the 23d we were 
informed that (he was dying. As we were going 
towards her, iri order to examine her, fhe mourned 
very quickly upon a high heap of dung, where 
fhe fell, and died in violent convulfions at about 
fevenjn the evening, emitting a thick flimy mat- 
ter from her mouth and nofe. . We opened her at 
eight in the morning of the 24th- Her belly was 

fweljed 5 
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fwelled, owing partly to her being big with yoUng, 
and partly to wind contained in the peritoneum. 
No foetid fmell came from her, nor did any thing 
uncommon appear on the furface of her body. 

The Hun being cut off, the cellular membrane 
appeared found. The milk which iffued from her 
uddrr was white, of a due confidence, and clear. 
The head and breaft were in their natural ftate ; 
but the blood, which flowed plentifully from the 
large veflels, was in a diflblved ftate, no where 
coagujated. A fmall quantity, of wind, not (link- 
ing, ilTued from the breaft and belly. The fto- 
machs were diftended; and all of them were full 
of grafs, except the abomafus, which contained a 
fmaJl quantity of a muddy dark-coloured liquor. 
In general, the grafs contained in the other fto- 
machs was not fo dry nor fo much chewed as in 
the bullock ; yet it feemed fufficiently fo to render 
-the digeftion extremely difficult. AH the fto- 
machs were deprived of the wrinkled membrane 
which covers their infide. This membrane lay 
upon the food, and was partly mixed with ir. 
Alfo feveral parts of the coat of the third ftomach 
were deftroyed, looked black, and fell in rags on 
the leaft touch. The inteftines were quite empty 
and inflamed, as was alfo the mefentery. The 
inteftines were likewife deprived of their inner vil- 
lous coat, and in many places fo fphacelated, that 
they fell to pieces on the leaft touch. Part of the 
cawl was in the fame ftate, whilft the reft of it 
appeared found. The bladder, the womb, the 
foetus and its covering, and all the reft of the flefti 
looked well, and had no bad fmell ; and what is 
remarkable, the corrupted parts had not a very 
bad fmell. 

" On the 28th and 29th of Auguft, a horfe was 
pbferved to be fick. The firft thing that appeared 

was a tumour on the left fide of the breaft, from 

. 1 .... t * 
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whence it foon extended over all the lower part of 
the neck. A farrier, in my prefence, deftroyed 
the (kin to the flefh with a red-hot iron. The 
horfe (hewed no fign of feeling this operation ; 
though he was at the fame time fenfible of the bites 
of flies in other parts of his body. There was no 
difcharge from the wound, and he died at about 
five in the afternoon of the 31ft. We opened him 
early the next morning. He flunk, and his belly 
was fwelled. On the opening, a quantity of very 
ltinking air iffued out : all the bowels were in their 
natural ftate, excepting fome traces of inflamma- 
tion. The ftomach only was full of hay, though 
the creature had not eaten for three days before his 
death. The inteftines were empty. The peri- 
cardium contained a great quantity of lymph a 
little bloody, in which the heart feemed drowned * 
its bafis was drenched, loofe, and as if macerated 
in it. All the fore-part of the neck from the 
bread to the jaw, that is to fay, all the tumour, 
appeared under the /kin to be only a mafs of fibres, 
fome white, others livid, all macerated and drench- 
ed in a mucilaginous lymph, refembling a difcharge 
from the nofe, a little tinged with blood. The 
flefti all around was likewife very moift and livid i 
but elfewhere it was found. 

u A fheep, yet warm, was found on the 2d of 
September. The (kin between the legs, where it 
is not covered with wool, was fpeckled with red 
and purple fpots. There was under its throat, 
between the two branches of the lower jaw, a tu- 
mour bigger than one's fift ; and, upon opening 
it, there i(Tued out a great deal of tawny fcrum, 
with which all the cellular membrane around, un 
der the (kin and between the mufcles, was filled. 
It reached as far as the bafe of the brain, which 
was likewife ftecped in it. There appeared no 
fjgn of gangrene elfewhere. The reft of the My 
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was found,- both within and without, excepting 
that the inteftines were empty. The three laft 
ftomachs were not too full ; but the omafus, or 
firft ftomach, contained a great deal of grafs. 
The liver had in it fome old fchirrufes, which 
feemed not to have any relation with the difcafe of 
which the creature died. The gall-bladder was 
of its natural colour, as well as the bile. The 
fpleen was fwelled, and (luffed with black blood. 

* c On the 7th of September, we examined fix 
dead (heep. The five firft had no other fymptom 
on the external parts of their bodies, than purple 
fpots on the places free from wool. The fixth 
had many more ; befides which, it difcharged 
blood from the nofe and fundament ; which laft 
was fwelled all round. We opened this flieep. 
The head and all the reft of the body were found 
and free from inflammation. The firft ftomach, 
called omafus, wasdiftended, and ftuffed with grafs * 
the fecond ftomach contained lefs of it in propor- 
tion ; the third ftomach hadtbut little in it, and 
that fomewhat hardened ; the fourth contained a 
muddy liquor of a dark green colour ; its coats 
were red, and its wrinkles a little gangrened. The 
inteftines contained excrements, the cellular mem* 
brane around the anus was full of ferum, and the 
veins were filled with clotted blood." 

Dr. Nicolau's above-recited account of the dif? 
temper having been prefented to the Veterinarian 
School, this highly-ufeful fociety gave accordingly 
their opinions thereon, to the following effedl, and 
the Royal Society of Paris have publifhed H, in 
order to afford every help in their power in fq 
great a calamity, in cafe the like fliould happen 
again. 

In this confutation, they agree with Dr. Nicot 
lau as to the caufes of thedifeafe r and are of opi^* 
nion, that itconfifts in a perverfipa of all the hur 
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mours, and in a relaxation, inaction, and ftupor of 
the fol ids. . 

" As to the tumours which appeared externally, 
they fhould, fay they, with manifeft reafon, certain- 
ly be looked upon as a falutary crifis ; efpecially 
when there yet remained ftrength enough in the 
folids, to throw the vitiated humours on the 
part where the obftruction had begun, and by 
that means fo far free the reft of the mafs of 
blood. 

"Even the found cattle in fo unwholefome a 
country as the diftrict of Brouage, above defer i bed, 
carry in them the feeds of the diforder, and there- 
fore the firft attention fhould be directed to their 
prefervation. As to correcting the bad qualities of 
the air and water, enough has been already faid oa 
that head, as well as of purifying the places into 
which the found cattle are to be put. Particular 
care fhould be taken that their food be whole- 
fome ; and if it be dear, it may be given in lefs 
quantity: for it is better that the cattle become 
lean, than that they die. Running water fhould 
be got for them, if poflible : but if they drink 
ftanding water, vinegar (hould be mixed with it, 
or red-hot irons may be quenched in it. It fhou!d ? 
if poflible, be boiled; and the following prefer va- 
tive may be given them. 

" Take two handfute of juniper- berries, bruife 
them, and let them infufe twenty-four hours in a 
quart of wine-vinegar; give half a pint of this 
liquor morning and evening. Repeat this remedy 
once or twice a week, even to the animals which 
appear perfectly found. As to thofe in which the 
kaft fign of ficknefs appears, give them the fol^ 
lowing medicine : 

"Take Peruvian bark in powder, and filings of" 
Heel, of each two drams ; one dram of fal am- 
moniac ; mix them in half a pint of wine, or in 

" * the 
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the fame quantity of a ftrong decoction of juni- 
per-berries in water, and give this with a horn eve- 
ry morning and evening for a week. 

44 In the cure of the difeafed, bleeding feems 
rather a thing to be avoided ; for it inevitably in- 
creafes the lots of (Irength, the inaftion of the fo- 
lids, and thereby haftens the putr faction of the 
fluids. As it is evident, by the opening of dead 
bodies, that thedigeftion is much vitiated, no folid 
food fhould be given to the fick animals: but dif- 
folve rock-alum in bran and water, in fuch a quan- 
tity that the creature may take half an ounce of it 
in a day; and give, as foon as peffible, the follow- 
ing medicine. 

kt Take gum ammoniac and afla-foetida, of each 
half an ounce, rub them in a pint of vinegar till 
they are diflblved ; ftrain the folution, if any dirt 
be mixed with the gums, and give it as warm as the 
creature can bear it for feveral days only oncea day. 

44 In cafe the fymptoms are fo urgent, that there 
is not time to make the foregoing folution, give 
half a table fpoonful of volatile fpirit of fal am- 
moniac, in half a pint of wine, or of infufion of 
juniper-berries, and do this three times a day. If 
a fweat breaks out, it fhould be kept up with an 
ounce of theriac or orvietan, dilTolved in the fame 
kind of vehicle. With this view the animal 
fhould be covered, and towards the end of the 
crifis ftrongly rubbed down. 

44 The critical tumours require the utmoft at- 
tention. As foon as there is the leaft appearance 
of them, every means fhould be ufed to draw 
them outward. On thofc which are hard at the 
bottom, and fhew no difpofition to fuppurate, ca- 
taplafms the moft capable of exciting the adtion 
of the folids, and of increafing the inflammation 
in the part, (hould be applied. Epifpaftic or blif-' 
tering applications anfwer this purpofe. . 
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" Take half an ounce of cantharides, two drams 
of euphorbium, both in powder, mix them with 
half a pound of leaven, and vinegar enough to 
rnake them of the confidence of a cataplafm or 
poultice, which keep twelve hours on the fwelled 
part, and repeat it, if the tumour is not in a ftate 
to be opened. 

ct As foon as the leaft flu&uation, or even a 
(bftnefs only, is felt, it Ihould be opened, rather 
with the adtual cautery than with a cutting inftru- 
ment \ and a knife made red-hot is better than a 
button cautery. The tumour muft be laid open 
from one end to the other, and as deep as the feat 
of the matter. The wound may be dreflfcd with 
digcftive and unguentum jfcgyptiacum, equal parts 
of weach ; and at every drefling, that is, twice a 
day, the part muft be wafhed with a mixture of 
one quart of common water, a pint of brandy, 
and two drams of fea-falt. 

*' The rotten parts being caft off, and the fup- 
puration become kindly, the wound may be drelP- 
ed with the common digeftive, made of turpen- 
tine diflblved in the yolk of an egg, oil of St. 
John's-wort, and brandy. 

44 And finally, the bad fymptoms being all gone, 
and the wound being nearly heal ?d, it will be ne- 
ceflary to give fome purging medicine, which muft 
be repeated pro re nata. This may be done with 
fafety." 

The Royal Society of Agriculture at Paris have 
likewife given an account of a Peripneumony, 
which conftantly attacks the horned cattle every 
year, in the latter end of autumn, and the be- 
ginning of the fpring, in feveral parts of France, 
and particularly in the Franche-Comte. It is 
known there by the name of Marie ; and the fol- 
lowing is the account given of its fymptoms. 

A dry cough, which at firft comes but feldom, 

but 
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but is afterwards much more frequent ; a fenfible 
degree of fever ; an oppreflion more or lefs trou- 
blefome, which increafes when the animal has eaten, 
and which fometimes ceafes, though this is 
very rare ; a diftafte to food, which increafes 
with the difeafe: creatures which chew the 
cud, ceafe that chewing ; but this fign is equi- 
vocal, becaufe the fame happens to them in all fe- 
vere illneffes. A (linking breath ; a drynefs of the 
nofe, mouth, and tongue; and fometimes a dis- 
charge of matter by the nofe, different in its de- 
gree of thicknefs: but the three laft of thcfe 
iymproms do not always happen. 

Thofe which are obferved in the dead bodies are, 
a lividnefs and (luffing of the lungs, an echimofis 
on their furface, ftippurated puflules, gangrenous 
fpots on the furface, as alfo gelatinous crufts of 
different colours, which adhere (lightly to it; 
purulent abfceffes, the matter of which infinuates 
itfelf into and wades the lobes of the lungs, fome- 
times of one only, and at other times of both ; 
an adhefion to the pleura, which is fometimes 
thick, inflamed, fuppurated, or gangrened; a 
confiderable quantity of reddilb, purulent, putrid, 
fometimes frothy fanious water is found in the 
breaft. 

A finking, a feeblenefs, a great difficulty of 
breathing, a continual cough, a rednefs of the 
eyes, a drynefs of the tongue, a rattling in the 
throat, a (linking breath, are fymptoms of an 
approaching death ; as the being free from them 
affords hope of recovery. 

The moll common caufes of this diforder are, 

4 

the changes in the atmofphere from heat and 
drought to cold continued rains, to which the ani- 
mals 
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mals are expofed ; or their being fuddenly turned 
out from warm houfes into wet cold air. 

The cure muft begin with bleeding in the ju- 
gular, taking a confiderable quantity of blood, 
and repeating it on the fame day, as alfo on the 
fecond and third, if the difeafe runs high. When 
the blood does not coagulate, but remains fluid' 
and without cohefion, it indicates that the lungs 
are then fo much fluffed and obftrucfled, that on- 
ly the thinned parts of it can pafs to the heart, 
and that farther bleeding cannot be of fervice. 

Emollient and refrefhing glyfters given and re- 
peated two or three times a day for the firft five 
or fix days, have very good effedts. No folid 
food (hould be given to the fick cattle, at leaft 
very little, or but juft enough to fupport them. 
The beft food that can be given them is* wheaten 
flour, either mixed with waim water, or made 
into balls with honey, and given from time to time. 
Their drink (hould be bran and water, with honey 
diflblved in it ; or an infufion may be made of the 
flowers of corn-poppies and violets, of each two 
handfuls, in boiling barley-water, to which may 
be added three ounces of honey : this mixture 
fliould be added to the former. 

Rolls or pellets put into the creature's mouth 
two or three times a day will have very good ef- 
fects. They may be made of fix flat figs diced 
and malhed, with five ounces of common honey 
and conferve of rofes ; or of four ounces of fyrop 
of violets, the yolks of fix eggs, five ounces of 
rofe-water, and as much floor as to form pellets. 
Making the fick creature breathe from time to time 
the fumes of warm water in fuch manner that 
thofc fumes enter with the air into the lungs is 
found to give great relief. 

When the cough is very hard, frequent, and 
greatly fatigues the animal, the following bolus 

may 
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may be given, befides the addition made to the 
common drink. Take fpermacaeti and liquorice 
in powder of each two grains, pillulse de cynoglof- 
fo one dram, and mix them up with conferve of 
althaea into a bolus. 

If the fever and oppreffion abate, the following 
bolus may be given in the morning fafting. Take 
agarick in powder, flowers of fulphur, Florentine 
iris in powder, of each two drams, and make it 
into a bolus with honey. 

If the finking and putridity, the natural confe- 
quences of a great inflammation, ftill continue, 
give the following bolus; viz. flowers of fulphur 
fix drams, fpermacaeti two drams, powder of 
wood-lice, gum ammoniac, of each a dram and 
an half, myrrh one dram, white honey as much 
as is neceffary to render them of a proper confift- 
ence to be made into two bolufes, to be given at 
two different times. The Peruvian bark, cam- 
phire and honey may be ufed to advantage. To 
this end, take of Peruvian bark three drams, of 
camphire one dram, and of fimple oxymel as 
much as (hall be fufficient to make them into a bo- 
lus, to be given in the morning fafting, and in two 
hours after, one or two hornfuls of a ftrong de- 
codlion of juniper-berries, or of elecampane. In 
cafe there be a defluxion from the note, the fol- 
lowing drink may be given ; viz. leaves of peri- 
winkle, of lion's foot, of fluellin, of ground-ivy, 
of each a handful, which boil in common water 
till one third is evaporated, and to the {trained 
liquor add four ounces of honey, to be given at 
two different times : and now the firft bolus with 
the flowers of fulphur need be given only in the 
evening. This laft drink is peculiarly ufeful in 
that malignant peripneumony which frequently 
fpreads among cattle. This diftemper is, how- 
ever, not contagious, as fome have thought it, 

and 
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and is, fo far as can be judged, that which affedted 
the horfes, poultry, and dogs, in 1764, and again 
the horfes in particular in 1766. 

The cure may be finifhed by one or two purg- 
ing glyfters made as follows. Take leaves of 
fcnna three ounces, pour upon them two pounds 
and a half of a boiling emollient decottion, let 
them infufe for an hour, (train off the liquor, and 
diflfolve in it three ounces of catholicon, for a 
glyfter : but this fliould not be given till the dan- 
gerous fymptoms have difappeared, and a chew- 
ing of the cud (hews a return of the ftomach's 
being able to do* its office in animals which chew 
the cud. 

As the influence of the air is greater in this dif- 
eafe than in almoft any other, the fick creatures 
fhouldjiot be expofed to cold or rain. The build- 
ings in which they are kept fhould be neither too 
warm nor too cold, but had better of thefe two 
exceed in coolnefs. The air fliould be frequently 
renewed, and if the diforder is epizonnic, the air 
fhould be fumigated by throwing from time to 
time a fmall quantity of vinegar upon live coals; 

As to the means of preferving cattle from it f 
the foiftd fhould be (cparated from the fick, and 
Iheltered as much as poflible from the caufes of the 
diforder ; a fmall quantity of blood may be taken 
from them; they fhould be kept covered, their 
common drink fhould be bran and water boiled* 
and emollient glyfters may be given in cafe the 
leaft tendency to the diforder be perceived. 

The Royal Society of Agriculture at Paris ■ 
clofe their obfervations on particular difeafes omit- 
ted by Dr. Barberet, author of the Memoir to 
which they adjudged their prize for the year 1765, 
and of which the greateft part of the foregoing is 
an abftradt, with an account of the dyfentery, a 
difeafe which frequently attacks only particular 

G g horfes, 
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horfes, and which fometimes becomes general and 
even contagious among them. In this laft cafe, it 
is always malignant, is conftantly attended with a 
fever, in the beginning light, but which afterwards 
becomes fo high as frequently to be thought the 
principal difeafe. Its fymptoms are, famous, pu- 
rulent, bloody ftools ; griping, tenefmus, an enor- 
mous heat of the entrails, a falling out of the 
fundament, &c> together with all thofe which in- 
dicate a fever attended with malignity. On open- 
ing the dead bodies, the inteftines are generally 
found dry, or dilated with wind, containing a pu- 
rulent matter, and. always with fignsof inflamma- 
tion, ulcerated or gangrened : the fpleen is in- 
flamed and putrid, the re&um efpecially is in the 
worft ftate of any of the bowels, and clots fome- 
times of pure blood, fometimes mixed with fanies, 
are found in it. 

If the fick horfe is not too much funk with the 
diforder, it is advisable to bleed him in the ju- 
gular. An ounce of oil of olives or of rape, mixed 
with half a glafs of wine-vinegar and a glafs of 
water, may be given morning and evening. The 
common drink fhould be bran-water, with one 
third of a decoftion of burnt hart (horn : rfie food 
(hould be only barley, oats, or rye, boiled. An 
ounce of diafcordium mixed with bran-water aci- 
dulated with vinegar, may be given at times. 

Glyfters will be peculiarly beneficial. To this 
end, take of wheat-bran four handfuls, leaves and 
flowers of mullein of each one handful, feeds of 
' fenugreek and of flax of each half an ounce. The 
bran, leaves, and feeds, (hould be boiled in five 
pounds of water to a diminution of one third. At 
the clofe of the boiling, the flowers (hould be added, 
and let (land to infufe. Two candles fhould be 
melted in the drained liquor for a glyfter. In cafe 
the gripings are violent, a glyfter may be made 

of 
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oF the fame decodtion, with, inftead of the can- 
dles, three ounces of fyrop of diacodium, and 
half an ounce of ipecacuanha in powder. This 
glyfter has furprifmgly good effedts. Towards 
the clofe of the diforder, the following deterfivc 
glyfter may be given. Take leaves of milleper- 
tius and of periwincle, of each a handful boil 
them in the fame quantity of water as before di- 
retted, and to the fame degree of diminution 
and to the drained liquor add two ounces of Ve- 
nice turpentine diffolved in the yolks of eggs, for 
a glyfter. 

Nitre and camphire are frequently given with 
good fucceft. Take an ounce of nitre, diflblve 
it in two pounds of decodtion of forrel, and give 
it at twice with a horn : or, take nitre and cam- 
phire, of each two drams, and make them into & 
bolus with a fufficient quantity of honey. 



THE END. 
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The learned and judicious Peter Layard, 
of Huntington, M. D. and F. R. S. whofe 
refidence in the country, joined to his 
univerfal humanity, neceffarily afforded 
him frequent opportunities to remark the 
beginning and progrefs of the contagious 
Diftemper which prevailed among the 
Horned-Cattle in this kingdom a few 
years ago, particularly from about the 
year 1765 to 1770 ^ being then applied to 
by Government for his advice, gave the 
following as the refult of many carefully 
repeated obfervations he had made on that 

, melancholy occafion *. 

Symptoms. 

<C ^T^HE firft appearance of this infection is a 
I decreafe of appetite ; a poking out of the 
neck, implying fome difficulty of deglutition ; a 
lhaking of the head, as if the ears were tickled; 
a hanging down of the ears, and deafnefs ; a dul- 
nefs of the eyes ; and a moving to and fro, in a 
conftant uneafinefs. All thefe figns except the lad, 
increafe till the fourth day : then enfue a ftupidity 
and unwillingnefs to move, great debility, a total 
Jofs of appetite,- a running at the eyes and nofe, 
fometimes ficknefs and throwing up of bile, a 
hufky cough, and fhivering. The fever which was 
continual the three firft days, now rifes, and in- 
creafes towards the evening; the pulfe is all along 

* Thefe valuable Inftruftions were fo (artfully mijlaid* 
among!* other papeis relative to quite different fubje&s, that 
the molt diligent iearch for them, in every place but that 
where they were, proved ineffectual whilll this Volume was 
printing. Accident brought them to light, after it was quite 
riniftied at the Prcf* ; and it is hoped this will be admitted as 
an excufe for the rather irregular manner of fubjoining them, 
Jieic. 

quick, 
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quick, contra&ed, and uneven. A conftant d> 
arrhaea, or fcouring of foetid green faeces, # blink- 
ing breath, a naufeous fleam from the ikin, infect 
the air in which the morbid matures are plfloecL 
Their blood is very florid,, hot, and frothy : their 
urine is high-coloured : the roof of the mouth *nd 
the barbs are ulcerated. Tumours, or boils, a*e 
to be felt under the flefliy membrane of the fkin ; 
and eruptions appear all along their limbs), and 
about their bags. If a new milch-cow is thus ill, 
her milk dries up gradually, her purging i$ ftiore 
violent, and on the fourth day fhe is commonly 
dry. There is fuch fharpnefs in tlie dicing of the 
dileafed, that a vifible irritation is obferved during 
fome time in their fundament. They groan much, 
are worfe in the evening, and moftly when they 
Jie down. Thefc fymptoms continue jncreafirtg 
till the&venth day, on which, generally, though 
-'•fdmetitn.es protracted till the ninth, the crifts, §r 
turn* takes place. 

" Bulls and oxen are not fo violently attacked 
as cows and calves * and of thefe„ cows wkh 
calf, and weakly cow-calves, at*? in the gf^&teft 
danger. 

** If a cow with calf, at the critical time ef 
this difeafe, flips her calf, (he then takes h&r fod- 
der, and recovers. Some may only give figss of 
fuch abortion, and bear their calf feverat cfcys, 
nay even weeks* before they flip it, and yet re- 
cover. Calves receive the infection from the cqw, 
by fucking her milk ; and may alfo, if firit fei.z0tf, 
infect the cow. 

** This difeafe takes place at all times and fea- 
fons : but in fummer and autumn it will rage 
moft. The fate of the bead is generally deter- 
mined on the feventh day from the invafion ; 
though it has been fometimes delayed till the 
ninth. 

" If eruptions appear all over the (kin, or boils 
as big as pigeons eggs in different parts of the 

fcody, but efpecially from the head to the tail, a- 

long 
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long each fide of the back-bone, and fo ripe as to 
difcharge putrid and (linking matter; if large 
abfeefles are formed in the horns, or in any part 
of the body ; if the dung is become more confid- 
ent and firm ; if the urine is thjck,and not quite fo 
high coloured-as before ; if the beaft has had a 
Shivering fucceeded by a general glow of hear, 
upon which the fever has abated, and the pulfe 
beats regularly ; if the nofe be fore or fcabbed; 
jf the eyes look bright andbrifk, and if the beaft 
pricks up its ears upon a perfon going into the 
hovel, and will eat a little hay or peas; thefe fymp- 
toms will determine that the creature is out of 
danger. 

" But if, on the feventh day, the eruptions, 
pr boils, are decreafed in bulk, or have totally 
difappeared* without having broke or difcharged 
outwardly ; if the fcouring continue almoft cor> 
ftantly ; if the breath be very hot, while the 
whole body, limbs, and horns are cold ; if the 
groanjng and difficulty of breathing are increafed ; 
if the running from the nofe and eyes is leflened ; 
if the eye? are dim, and funk into the head, with a 
perfedt ftupidity ; if the urine is dark coloured, 
the pulfe intermitting, and a cadaverous fmell 
is obferved ; we may affuredly pronounce the crea- 
ture to be near its end. 

M Ramazzini's emphyfema was met with. 

" All the qarcafles that were opened appeared 
extenuated by the fcouring. Upon opening the 
ikin much (linking, air ruflied out, and fometimes 
a purulent and fanious difcharge. 1 The veffels of 
the brain were turgid,' and filled with blood of a 
very red colour and loofe texture ; the ventricles 
filled with water. The membranes of the nofe, 
the glands, the whole extent of the frontal finus, 
and the pith of the horns, were highly inflamed, 
ulcerated, and full of fmall abfeeffes. There was 
{he fame . appearance in the mouth and about 
the glands of the throat. The lungs were inflamed 

• - " * - with 
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with livid fphacelated fpats, here and there loaded 
with hydatides; and the cellular texture wa$ fre- 
quently diftended with air. The heart was large, 
flabby, and dark coloured, containing iri its ven- 
tricles clots of black blood, of a very loofe tex- 
ture, without ferum; the fat about it was of a 
bright yellow. The liver was large : its blood and 
biliary veirels were fully extended with dark fluid 
blood, and very deep-coloured bile : the fubftance 
of the liver was fo rotten, as to feparate oh the 
lead touch. The gall-bladder was ftretched to a 
great fize, and full of greenifli bile. The aefopha- 
gus was ulcerated in fome* The paunch was dif- 
tended with air, flabby, and contained a large 
fubftance like a dried turf, confifting of fodder 
hardened to that degree. There were feveral ap- 
pearances of gangrene on all the ftomachs. The 
honeycomb had no fluid in it, but fome pappy 
fodder. The many fold contained between its 
plaits, a great deal of dried fodder, which clung 
to their fides. The rennet-bag was empty, but 
highly inflamed, and gangrened in feveral places. 
All the inteftines were empty, and were befet with 
red and black fpots. The kidneys and bladder 
were large, without urine. The kidneys were of 
a loofe texture, eafily torn. The flefli in fome was 
livid, in others of a lively red ; but it foon turned 
green. The fat that remained was of a bright 
yellow. In fuch cows as were with calf, the ute- 
rus was gangrened in feveral places, arid the water 
included in it flunk mod intolerably. The viru- 
lence of the difeafe appeared to have fome- 
times fixed itfelf on the vital part, and forhetimes 
on another, and frequeatly in more places thart 
one. 

To c u Rfc. 
" The beafts (hould be kept in well-aired hbufed 
and be plentifully bled from two quarts to one, 
according to their age and ftrength. They (hould 
be walhed with warm water and vinegar, to clear 

the 
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the (kin from filth, and be frequently rubbed, 
which affords them much pleafure, as well as bene- 
fit. A rowel fhould be made as foon as pofTible in 
the dewlap, and it fhould be kept open for fome 
time after the cure. If the dung be hard a cooling 
purge (hould be given, and plenty of anti-feptic 
drinks, fuch as bran-water, vinegar, bitters, fait 
but no hay till they qhew the cud. The mouth, 
barbs, and noftrils, (hould be wafhed carefully 
and frequently. If a purging comes on by the 
fourth day, it (hould be checked by warm medi- 
cines proper to throw the morbid matter off by the 
flcin % fuch as fnake-weed, and other warm plants, 
or Venice-treacle, with which Mr. Montgomery * 
cured fix beads out of feven. If the colour of the 
mouth becomes dark, the creature cold, the dung 
black and foetid, and the difcharge from the mouth 
and nofe fanious, an ounce of Jefuits-bark, or 
oak-bark, with fnake-root, or other warm ingre- 
dients, fhould be given every four hours, to pre- 
vent mortification. If matter is formed in the 
horns, or any other part of the body, an opening 
jfhould be made there, as alfo in the emphyfema, 
and digefled by warm applications. If a purg- 
ing does not come naturally after the crifis, the 
bowels (hould be emptied with a fmart purge, af- 
ter which a draught of warm ale may be given at 
night. Op recovery, the beafts (hould be gradii- 
ally expofed to cold air, and by degrees habituated 
to their ufual food." 

* One of the Doctor's neighbours in the county. 
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/jfBSCESS, in a horfe, how moft properly to treat an, 104 

198. 

Mgagropile, what, and why found only in the maw of cattle 
279. 

/Ethiops Amimonial, how made, 132. tl b. 

Air, (the) mould be continually changed, and how, in all build- 
ings where there are cattle, and particularly difeafed ones, 103. 
Is the great fource of contagious diftempers, and meansoF 
fpreading them, 392. — 395. Dr. Le Clerc's method of inves- 
tigating the qualities of the air, 400. Means of purifying the 
air, and of guarding againft it's bad eifefis, 416. 

Alteratives, in medicine, what, the nature of, and manner of 
acting, 214 — 217. 

Amble, (the) of a horfe, defcribed, and the mechanifm of 
this motion, 26. 

Anchylo/is, (an) what, and how to be treated, 204. 

Antimony >, and efpecially the liver of it, an excellent alterative, 
21 9. How rendered nearly analogous to Dr. James's powder, 
ib. An antimonial powder for iheep, 341. Antimony, 
and it's preparations, recommended for the mealies in fwine, 

Appofexy, effects of, occafional fymptmos, and method of treat- 
ment in horfes, 117. In fheep, 34$. 

Arthritis, (the) or rheumatifm, charafteriftics of, and how to 
be treated, 23Q. 

Affesy why, probably, lefs fubjedt to the glanders than horfes, 
*j8, Deferve greater eftimation than we commonly hold 

them in, 242. Remark on their manner of drinking, 244. 
On their braying, 246. How taught to amble, 245. How 
to know their age, 247. At what age capable of generating, 
ibid. Time of geftation, ibid. AfTes milk, 248. Requisites 
in a good ftallion afs, ibid. Probable origin and difperfion 
of thefe creatures, ibid. High value fet upon fine aiTes in 
Spain, 249- and in Auvergne, ibid. Duration of their lives 
a So. Are fubject to few difeales, ibid, and how thofe are 
to be treated, ibid, 
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Afthma, (the) how eafily diftinguifhed from aconfumption, i go. 
Means of mitigating its effects, and of curing it, if curable, 

Atmofpbere. Sec ^/r. 

B. 

Barbaret, (Dr.) bis memorial concerning the contagious difeafes 
of cattle. 370. et Jeq. 

Barbs, in horfes, what, and how cured, 1 j9« 

Bartlet, (Mr.) his defer iption of, and method of treating, a for- 
feit in a horfe, 221 . 

Beans, the good and bad qualities of, for what fort of horfes 
fitted, and how beft given to them, 77. 

Bees, how to obtain very numerous itocks of, 3t S, ». |). How 
to render bees-wax mifctble with water, »68 

Bleeding, caution againft the cuftom of bleeding at certain dated 
periods, 83 • Directions how to bleed a horfe, ibid. And a 
flwpi 141: 

BHJiers, the great efficacy of, in pleuritic and inflammatory 
cafes, 147, 156. Might perhaps be applied to horfes, and 
-how, ibid. 

Boerham)e f his reafons why cattle fhould be foiled early in the 
fpring, 89. His remark oh grals-fed and on ftall-fed cattle, 

Bone-fpavin, what, and how to be treated, 3 i 1. 

Bore/, (Mr.) his remarks on the fmall-pox in flieep, 383-* 

389; 

Bots, in horfes, what, how introduced into their inteftines, and 
how to be driven out, 1 59 — 161 . 

Boui-geUt, (M) his remarks on the precautions proper to be ob- 
ferved in purging of horfes, 86. His prefcriptions for a cool- 
ing purge, ibid. And for a more Simulating one, 87. 
His prefcription for a broken-winded horfe, 1^2 His 
directions for killing bots and worms in horfes 165. 

Broken-winded, prefcription for a horfe in this condition, i $2. 
General caufe of this difeafe, ibid. How to be certain that a 
horfe is broken-winded, 1 £3. 

Bruifi, (a) or contufion, may be dangerous, and how, if not 
timely attended to, 177- How to be treated when the fkin is 
whole, and there is not any fluctuation of matter under it, ibid. 
£io. How when the fkin is broken, 178. And how when 
a fluctuation of matter is felt under the fkin, ibid. 

Bujfon, (M. de) his Natural Hiftory of the Horfe, &c. the 
fource of many of the remarks made in thecourfe of this work, 
iL Remarks on the different paces and goings of quadrupeds, 
24. On their different manners of drinking, 24S. On their 
voices, 246. On their manner of feeding, 279. His account 
of an uncommon fort of worms found in the Overs of (Keep, 

347- 

Bull, (the) character and principal ufe of, 262* When and 

how 
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how moft properly gelded, ibid. Defcription of a good (bil- 
lion bull, 281. 

Burn, an eafy cure for a> when it is only raperficial, 207. 

How to be treated in cafe of excoriation, ibid. 
Burnet , the excellency of, for the food of fheep ; particularly 

for curing theniof the rot, 319, 348. 

C 

Cabbage, good food for horfes, £9. Arid for oxen and cowi, 
277. Caution to be obferved in regard to cows, ibid. 

Calf, (a) how to be managed from the time of it's birth till it is 
fatted for daughter, 284. How fatted fo as to render it's 
flefh moft delicate, 285* What calves the beft for bringing 
up, and how to manage them, ibid. Reafon why a calf is 
fometimes unwilling to take the teat, and how to remove thf 
caufe of that reluctance, 286. 

Caries, of the bones, what, and how to be treated, 20$ » 206+ 

Carminatives, a miftaken notion concerning, 97. 

Carrots, good food for horfes, 73. Why peculiarly proper for 
them in winter, 21 5- Why a better food than turnips for 
oxen, 277. Are an excellent and profitable food for fheep, 
321. 

Clover, cautions to be-obferved in the feeding of cattle with, 278. 

And the fame 01 dieep, 320* 
Coat, (the) of a horfe, affords not, by its colour, any indication 

of the qualities of the animal, 29. Is greatly benefited by 

foiling, 214. And by antimony, 21B. 
Cold, (a) definition of, and how productive of a cough, 92. It's 

figns, and general caufes, ibid. How to be treated medi* 

cinvilly, 94—97- 
Colic, (the) in horfes, moft frequent caufes of, 154. Symptoms 

and treatment of that which proceeds from inflammation in 

the bowels, ibid- Caution againft the too-common ufe of 

hot medicines, 1157. 
Collyriums, for inflammations in the eyes, 123* 
Colour, (the) of a horfe's coat, affords not any indication of his 

qualities, 29. The feveral forts of colours in horfes describ- 
ed, 30—35. 

Colt, (a) when and how beft broken and rendered docile, 71, 
Contagious difeafes of cattle, (the) have unfortunately been but 
imperfectly treated of by the antients, 371. RamafciinPs ac- 
count of that of Modena, in the year 1690, whieh appears to 
have been the fmall-pox, and the then ftate of the air, ibid. 
That of HefTe, in 1693, a confumption of the lungs, and 
the conftitution of the air, 372. The dreadful difeafe in 
Hungary in 1 7 12, imputed chiefly to the very fudden and ex- 
it h 2 traordinary 
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traordinary changes of the weather, 373 — 374. Symptoms, 
dreadful effects, and fuppofed caufe oi the epidemic which de- 
folated Italy and Germany from 171 1 to 17 14, under the ap- 
pearance of a malignant dyfentery, 375 — 579- Uncertainty 
of the natures of the difeafe which carried off vaft numbers of 
cattle in Bohemia, Lithuania, Saxony, the Marche of Bran- 
denburgh, and the Dutchy of Magdeburgh, in 1730, 379, 
Svmptoms and effects of that which ravaged France in 1731, 
ibid. Of that which defolated all Europe from the year 1740 
to 1750, deemed a putrid, malignant, inflammatory fever, 
380. Caufe s and effects of the epidemic in Mincrca, in 1756, 
ibid. Particular account of that which broke out in Denmark, 
and fpread from thence in 1 762, 381. Obfervations and ex- 
periments on the (mall-pox in fheep, which killed prodigious 
numbers of thefe creatures in France in the years 1 746, 1 7 54, 
1 761, and 1764, 383 — 390. Inquiry into the caufesof the 
contagious difeafes of cattle, 39* — 399* And how to treat 
them according to the appearances they have hitherto aflumed, 
viz. either inflammatory or putrid, 403—41 1 . General means 
of guarding cattle from infection, 41 $ — 422, 425. Symp- 
toms of, and fuccefsful manner of treating the difeafes which 
prevailed among the horned cattle in France in 1762 and 1 763* 
423 — 445. Symptoms, effects, and cure of the peripneumo- 
ny in cattle, 445—45 1 • Symptoms and cure of the late con- 
tagious difeafe among the horned cattle in England, 452, 
456. 

Contu/ton, See Bruife. 
Corrvulfion, See Stag-evil. 

Cotes, for fheep, the utility of, and how to be confrru&ed, 323 

Cougb, (a) caufe, effects, and manner of treating, 92, et jeq. 
n 111* 345- 

Cow, (the) may be rendered, and how, fit for the labours of 
hufbandry, 261 . The free-martin cow, what, 262. Which 
are the cows that generally yield the moft milk, 267, 268. 
Ufual feafon, and ftire marks of a cow's being in heat, 281. 
Defcription of agood breeding cow, 282. How to be manag- 
ed whilft pregnant, at the time of parturition, and after fhe 
has brought forth, 283. 

Cramp, See Stag-evil. 

Crown Scab (the) in horfes, how cured, 224. 
Cutaneous difeafes in horfes, the general caufes of, and methods 
of treatment, 213, et feq. Cured by fea-water, 224. 

D. 

Dairy : fome general obfervations concerning dairies, 286. 
Dela Fojfe, (M.) his experiments on glandered,horfes, 1 28 — 1 3 1 . 

Diabetes, 
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Diabetes, in horfes, what, and how curable if they are not too 

old, i_J± r < 

DigeJHves, proper in ulcerous cafes, 200, 101. 
Dijlocation of the hip-bone, to what owing, how diftinguiftied 

and how to be treated, 1 82- 
Docking of horfes', a moft abfurd and barbarous, cuftom, 84. 
Drtjfagof horfes, great benefits refulting from it, 82L 
Dropfy (the) in a horfe, how to treat, 228. And in a llieep, 

349-35'- 

E. 

Embrocation, for a ft rain,, iSo, To difperfc an inflammation, 

Epidemics, See Contagious di/eafes. ,t * 

Epilepfy (the) or falling-ficknefs, in a horfe^ defer ibed, and the 
treatment of itc^nfidered, ii8l' "• ^ ,\,\\ . 

qualities of a good One *or propagation, 333- Treatment 
of her before and after copulation," j 34. Time of geftation, 
ibid. Cares requifite m her yeaning, 335. Ufes of her 
milk, 336. How long capable of yeartihg, ibid. 

Eye-laJbeTTJlhe) hpw to be treated when' habitually turned in 
upon the eyes, 123. • . . ^: ' . 

Eyes (the) of a horfe, how moft properly examined, lcl: How 
advifejd to be treated when affected by the changes of the 
moon, 116. In cafes of inflammation, 122. When any extra- 
neous body is lodged in them, ib. When the eye-laihes are 
habitually turned in upon them, !i2j. Colly riums for inflam- 
mations in the eyes, ik How to bt treated when a deflux- 
ion falls on them, and in ftrumous cafes, 124. When the 
fight is impared, from either external or internal caufes, ib. 
125. And in cafes of fcrophulous inflammations, 138. 

Excrefiences, how to treat, 21 2. " 

Exfoliation of a bone, how to be accelerated and treated, 

J > >j it .... . . 




Farcy, (the) chara£teriftics of, and methdds of cure, 225—228. 

Fetlock joint, (the) how to treat a (train or inflammation in, 183. 

Feet, (the).diforders of, in horfes and how to be treated, 229. 

Fever t (a)* caufes and figns of 98. Hjw to be treated medi- 
cinally according to it's various iymptoms, 99—1 16. 

Foal, (a) when moft properly feparated from it's dam, and how 
beft weaned, 69. 

'Folding of fheepTthe utility and manner of, confidered, 324. 
Benefits of a covered fold, ibid. 

H h J Fomentation 
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fomentation for a drain, 179, 184.. To difperfe an irtflamrria- 
tion, 192. For fwellmgs in the glands, 209. For a hide- 
bound horfe, 219. 

foody the bad qualities of, a caufe of many epidemic difeafes, 
39$; Inltanced m feveral cafes, 396 — 399. Means of guard- 
ing agamft it's bad effecls, 416. 

Fra8urt % (a) of a horfe 's leg or thigh-bone, how to be treated, 

G. 

Gallop (the) of a horfe, how rpoft perfectly performed, 2£. 
Mechanifin of this motion, 2£, n. *. 

Ganglion , See Tumours, 

Gangrene, (a) how to, treat, 193. 

Gargle ; (a) for a violent fore throat, 142. 

Gelding, when anji how moft properly performed on a horfe, 
24°- On a tyull, 262. On lambs. 331 ;. On pigs, 364. 

Gib/any (Ms.) his affeCting defcription of the ftag-evil in hor fes, 
118. And judicious directions for the treatment of the lock- 
ed- jaw, uLo. Hts wafh for an inflammation of the eyes, 

GkgSt in horfes, what, and how cured, 1 39. 

Glanders,, (the) why probably fometii)nes occafrtmed hy the 
drinking of too-cold water, 58, kJ% 'Nature of this dif- 
cafe, and forae account of the means that have hitherto been 
tried, to. cure it, i^J-r-}^ 

Clyftersp how/ ipoft, properly giVen to horfes j 90. Why better 
adminiftered with a bag and pipe» than with a fyringe, 91. 

Goats, the, nature qf, 352. When capable of engendering, 
353. How to b^ chofen for propagation, 354. 'Time of the 
female's carrying her young, ibid, Necemty of fometirues 
helping the female whenj Ine yeans, ib. How eafify fed, 
ibid. Danger of their getting into Cultivated grounds, 355. 
Will readily copulate with fheep, ibid. Love the hottelt 
climates, but cannot endure damp places and rich paftures, 
ih. Age t,o whioh they will breed and live, 35$. How 
fitted, quality of their nefh, and caufe of it's ftrong fmeO, 
ibid. Marks, of their age, 3 £2: *Their utility When dead, 
m4\ Goal's mttk frequently an excellent medicine, 357. 
The breed o( goats far more extenfively thread than that of 
fheep, 3 ,58. _ti 

Grafs, cafes in which fields of grafs are often, neceflar/ to hor* 
fes, 8o- Cautions tp be obferved when a horfe is put to grak, 

Greajt, the diforder fo called, in horfes , how to be treated, 
214. 

Hemorrhage, 
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1L 

Haemorrhage, how to ftop an, l ^ 1 • 

Haflfer, (Mr.) his directions for the building of Iheep-cotes, 
3,24 — 328. His ant-powders and drying-powders for fheep, 
339. Receipts for the dropfy in ftieep, 349--351. Method 
of treating the fmall-pox in fheep, 414. 

Hay, what allowance of, moft proper for a horfe, 76- 

Hide-bound, what, and how to be treated, 219 — 220. 

Hippomenes, of foals r mi/lake of the ancients concerning the, 

69, tL *. 

Hog, See Srwip*. 

Horns, (xht) of an ox, how denotative of his age by their growth, 
265. 

Horfe, explanation of the principal technical terms applied to 
the feveial parts. of a horfe, and definition of thofe parts, 3L 
DefcrJption of a. perfectly fine made horfe, f. Idea of the 
Germans on this fuhjeflt, Bj, it. *v General' requmtes in a 
good wetting, horfe; 9. Some; and what, cirenmftances 
which are detects in a fine horfe, are often good qualificati- 
ons in a draught-horfe, o, — 14. Indications* gathered from 
the back, 14. From the ribs, ibid. From the belly, 15. 
From the flanks, ibid. From the rump, ibid. From the haun- 
ches, ibid. From the tail, i£. From the elbow, ibid. 
From the knees, ibid. From the legs, 12. From the ihank 
ibid. Fcom the hack fmew,. ibid. From the patterns, ibid. 
From the coronet, liL From the foot, 19. From the hoof, 
ibid. From the thighs, 2cl From, the hock?, ibid. From 
the fetlock, ibid. From the manner of a horfe's (landing, ibid. 
From his walking, 22. From his trotting, 23. From his 
■ galloping, ibid. Marks by which to judge ofa horfe's age, 
27. No indication of his qualities, can be gathered from the 
colour of his coat, 29. A brief account of. the horfes of dif- 
ferent parts of the world, 36 — 5 3, Requifites in a good 
_ faddle-horfe for travelling, 54^ In a war- horfe, ibid. In 
aftatehorfe, 5S- In a ftone-horfe, ibid. In a hunter, ibid. 
in a horfe for letting and ihooiing, ibid. In a coach-horfe, 
In a draugbt-horfe, ibid. And in a pack* horfe, ibid. 
Where and how beft bred, 5^ Defcription of the mare and 
of the ftaliion fitted for breeding, 59. Expediency of dot- 
ting the breed, 61. In what manner this is moft properly 
done, 6$. Methods of taming wild horfes, 72. Remarks 
on the (Veep of horfes, 73. Oh their Inching, or cafting of 
their coats, 74- On the duration of their lives^ ibid. And 
on the utility of their remains after death 1 , ibid Some gene- 
ral directions for prcferving. the: health of horfes, 75. Parti- 
cularly in what relates to their ftaWjng; 76. Pood, ibid. 

LI h 4 Drink, 
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Drink, 22: Somn g> TSi Drefling, and exercife, 8*. For 
the treatment of their difeafeg, fee the articles referred to in the 
Contents. Management of a horfe when put to grafs, or 
fent to (alt-marines, 216. When made to take antimony, or 
any preparation of mercury, 218. 
Having* in cattle, the caufe of, and cure, 293. And in (Keep, 

L 

Jaundice, (the) fymptoms of, in horfes, 170. How cured, 
ibid. 

Indigeflion, in cattle, the figns, danger, and cure of, 202. 

Inflammation, of the eyes, how to be treated, lz** Of the 
throat, 140. The ears, ibid. For Inflammation of the Lungs 
fee Pleuri/fr; and of the Bowels, fee Colic. Symptoms and 
cure of an inflammation in the kidneys, 171. How to treat 
an inflammation of the fetlock joint, ? 83. How to 
judge of the way in which an inflammation will probably 
terminate, and how to treat it accordingly, 192 — 194. 

Injections, (vulnerary) why juftly difufed of late in the drefling of 
wounds, 197. 

Itch, See Scab. 

K. 

Kidneys, (the) how to be treated in cafe of an inflammation, 
171. Signs of a mortification in them, 172. Reafon why 
the kidney on the left fide of an ox is always larger than 
that on the right fide, 263. 

L. 

Lamb, (a) how to be managed from the time of it's birth till it 
is fit for weaning, 33s- When and how moft properly caftrat- 
ed, 331. 

Lamenejs, how to diftinguifli the particular feat of, in the fore- 
part of a horfe, 180, And in the hind-part, 181 > With 
the methods of treating each, ibid. How to treat a lamenefs 
proceeding from a diflocation or a fradture of the thigh bone, 
181. From diforders of the feet, 229. 
Lampajjes, in horfes, what, and how cured, i fo 
Lancifis account of the dreadful epidemic diftemper which rag- 
ed in Italy and Germany from the year 171 1 to 17 14, and 
of the means which Pope Clement XI. put a flop to it, 
376—379. 

Layard, Peter, AT. D. F. R. 5. his account of the fymptoms 
and cure of the late contagious diftemper among the horned 
cattle in England, 45*>' 

Lead, 
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Lead, powder of, how mode, 152. Lead unfit to keep milk 

in, and why, 287* 
Le Clerc, (M.) his method of inveftigating the qualities of the 

air, and thereby judging of the nature of contagious difeaf- 

es, 400. 

Lethargy, in a horfe, defcribed, and how to be treated, 121. 

Liver , the appearance of, in fhcep that have the rot, 346. 

Locked-jxw, (the) how advifed to be treated in a horfe, 1 20. 

Lucerne, the excellency 1 of, for cattle, 79. Horfes fed with it 
want no corn, ibid. It's great merit for foiling horfes and cat- 
tle early in the fpring, 89. Is the beft of all plants for fat- 
tening oxen, and how moil properly ufed for that purpofe, 
278. The fame for fheep, 320. 

Luxation, See Strain, 

M. 

Mallanderjy what* and how to be treated, 224. 
Mahuin, (M.) his experiments on glandered horfes, 131. 
Mange, (the) in a horfe, appearances of, and method of cure, 
223. 

Mare, defcription of a, for breeding, 59. At what age beft, 
ibid. Circumftances peculiarly to be attended to in ftud-mares, 
66- By what figns known to be in heat, 67. What feafon 
of the year beft for them to be covered in, 68- How to be 
treated when pregnant, ibid. Their ufual time of geftation ; 
and how to be treated, if needful, at the time ot foaling, 
ibid. General error in regard to the covering of mares, 69. 
Age to which mares will continue to breed, 73. 

Maflicatory, to reftore the loft appetite of a horfeT bow to make 
a, 100. 

Mead, (Dr.) his method of treating venomous bites, 233. 
Meafles, (the) in fwine, caufes of, and how to be treated, 369. 
Milk, the qualities of good, 283* a**. How moft properly 

kept in a dairy, 286. Ufes of ewes milk, 336. And of 

goats, 357- , 

Molten greafe, in horfes, what, it's effe&s, and remedy, 168. 

Mouth, (the) general diforders of horfes in, with their figns and 
cures, 139. Of calves, 286. Of oxen, 294. 

Mules, how bred, 2$i, 2^4, 2$$. Do they themfelves ever 
breed ? ibid. Their qualities and ufes, 252. Which forts 
reputed beft, 255. How fed and managed, ibid. 

N. 

Nicking, an abfurd and ufelefs cuftom pra&ifed upon horfes, 
84. 

NicolaUf 
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Nicola*, (Dr.) his fuccefs&l treatment of great numbers of in- 
fected cattle, 429 — 445. 
Nure , See Salt-petr€. 

o. 

Outs, more fuitable than barley to the conflitution of Englifh 
horfes, 77- in what manner bed given to them, 78- 

Oil-cakes fatten cattle well, but are apt to lender their fat yel- 
low and ranJc, 278. How to remedy this, ibid. 

Oils> (Chemical) why very property laid afide in the modern 
practice of phytic, 8& 

Ofmer, (Mr.) his account of a contagious dtfeafe in horfes in 
the year 1750, and of his manner of treating it, 104. His 
method of killing bots and worms in horfes, 164. His pre- 
fcription for hard fwellings, 209. His account of a horfe s 
being cured of the daggers by a large quantity of fa lt-petre, 
212. Of the efficacy of fea-water for the cure of cutaneous 
diforders, 224- His opinion of the late contagious difeafe 
among the horned cattle, 291 . 

Ox, (the) character and ujfes of, 256. Why thought to be, 
in general, preferable to the horfe for ploughing : with di- 
rections how to harnefs oxen for drawing, 252—260. Re- 
mark on the fleep of horned cattfe* 263. ; How to.know the 
age of an ox -by his teeth, 264. And by his hot ns, ibid. 
Marks of a good one for the plough, 205. At what age, 
and how, molt properly broken for labour, ibid* When to be 
fliod , or cued, 2&6, Age to whifih an ox mould be made to work , 
and after which he fhould be slaughtered, ibid. What kind 
of climate thought to be fitted for black cattle, 267. 2.88. 
Which the belt forts in England, 268. Reafon why large 
beef is mod edeemed for faking, efpecially for the ufe of the 
navy > 269. Caule.of the difference between the manner of 
feeding of the ox and that of tfaer horfe*, #7P< Caution to be 
obliervedin,the pafturing of: bjack cattle, 27, y Reafon why 
they never overheat themfeUes, and therefore need t not have 
their food meafured out to them, 274. What forts of food 
proper for them, ib. Propriety of mixing fajt with: their fodder, 
ibid. Frequentcurrying and rubbing them <lown. recommend- 
ed, 27$. And the cudom of leaving them continually out 
of door.s blamed, ibid. Atwfcafcage, and how, beft to far- 
ten them, 276. Sorts of food -fitted for this, purpofe, and 
the length of time required for ; h, tHd—ZfZ, How to 
know when a bead is well flefhed, and when fufficiently fat- 
ted, 278, 279- Some directions concerning their (tabling, 
food, drink, and exercife, 289, 290. How to be treated 
when they have fwailowed any improper thing, 290. In 
cafes of indigeftioh, 292. and when hoved, or fwtUed, 
■Oft 

Pacing, 
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P. 

Pacing, in a horfe, defcribed, and the general caufes of it, 27. 
Paljj* in a horfe, the fuppofed origin of, and beft method of 

treating it, 121. 
Parjlrp, the exceHence of, for flieep, 321 , 348. 
Plitfnips, excellency of, for the food of cattle, and efpeciatly 

of milcih cows, 277. For iheep, 321. 
Periffuumf^ y caufe, fymptomi, effetis, and cure of m cattle, 

44^4?* • 

Pimples in the mouth of an animal, how to cure, 286, 294. 

Plagut, effects of the, on water, 399. Remarkable iaftance 
of its lying dormant a very long time, and yet retaining all 
its ftrength, 422. 

Pleurijy y fymptoms of, in a horfe, and how mpft properly treat- 
ed, 145—149. 

Fafypus, (a) in hotffes, how to cure, 138. 

PonaUas y good. food; for horfe s, 79. 

Pouitue^ (a) for a bruife, 178, For a ft rain, 1 79. To pro- 
mote rappuration, 193. 

Po-wder of fteeL, how made, i$t. Of lead, how made, 1 52. 
A powder nearly analogous to Dr. James's, how made, 218- 
For the Rheumatifm in horfes, 239. The ant-powders, dry- 
ing-powden, and Pomeranian-powders, for. iheep, bow made 
and administered, 339 — 340. 

Precipitate y red, recommended for the cure of ulcers, with di- 
rections how to ufe it, 201. 

Pringle, (Sir John): his collyrium for an lnftammatioaof tbe^eyes, 
1 23 > His method of treating the quinfy in man, recommend- 
ed for the ftrangles in horfes, 141. His excellent method of 
treating a lpJeurify, 147. And an inflammatory colic, 136. 

Purgittgy Precautions to be attended to in* purging of horfes, 
86, 187. Reaibn why the operation of a purge is much' flow* 
er in horfes than in men, 8fL And rircumftances on which 
ics greater or kefs flownekmay depend, ib» Regularly perio- 
dical purging ^ very wrong practice, and why, &9- Time 

. > and manner in which it is, in general, beft to give a purging 
medicine, ibid- Abfardity of the common method of w(mg 
xl horn, and a better way propofed, 90. In what cafe* a 
fpontaneous purging may be looked upon as a fahitary crifis, 
and isow Chen to be treated, 166. How tO:be checked when 
too- violent, ib. 

r , 

Qtwdruptdk) the motions and ways of going of, defcribed, 24. 

Their 
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Their different manners of drinking, $8, 244* And of catl- 
ing. 2 79- Remarks on their tones of voice, 246. 
ghittor, (a) in the hoof of a horfe, what, and how to be treat- 
ed, 2^1. 

R« 

requifites in a good one, for breeding, 333. One will 
fufike for twenty-five or thirty ewes, ibid. How long fit for 
propagation, and what the duration of his life, 336. 
ReaumurfM. de) his account of the manner in which the mag- 
gots, called Bots, are bred in the inteftines of horfes, 1 58, 
163. 

Relaxation of the finew, in a horfe, how to be treated, 18 3. 

Rennet, what, and where found, 

Rbeumatifm. See Arthritis* 

Ring-bone, what, and how to be treated, 21 1. 

Rot (the) in fheep, cured by their eating burnet, 3 19, 348. 
Manner in which this difeafe affe&s their liver, 346. What, 
probably, the beft manner of treating it medicinally, 347. 

Rowel, (a) when and where conducive to the the cure of an old 
ulcer, 203. Of fwellings in the glands, 209. Is in fact, an 
alterative, and how, 219. Where, generally, beft placed, ib. 

Rumination, in animals, accounted for, and why peculiar to 

fome fpecies only, 27 1 . 
Rupture of the guts or cawl of a horfe, how to treat, 212. 

. . S. / 

Safli*vatim experienced to cure the bite of a mad dog, 235. 
Salt+marjbes ; in what cafes moft beneficial to horfes, 79* Sea- 

falt a fuccedaneum for the want of them, ibid. 
Salt-petre y remarkable inftance of the efficacy of, in the cure ot 

the ftaggers, 217. 
Sand-crack, (a) in the hoof of a horfe, what, and how to be 

managed, 23 1. 

Scab (the) or Itch, a contagious difeafe in fheep, caufes of, 

fymyptoms, and -methods of cure, 342 — 344. 
Sea-falt, much liked by catde, and highly beneficial to them 

when mixed with their food, 79, 2<6. 
Sea-water, the efficacy of, in the cure of cutaneous diforders, 

224» A fubftitute for it, 223. 
Serviez, (M) his experiments on^glandered horfes, 132 — 136. 
Seton, (a) recommended for horfes whofe eyes are affected by 

the changes of the moon, 1 i& How made, ibid. Is very 

efficacious in fcrophulous diforders of the eyes, 1 ^7. 
Sharp, (Mr. Samuel) his plain and excellent directions for the 
^ management of large wounds made with- a fharp inftniment, 

1 86* 
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i£t. For the treatment of inflammations and abfcefles, 
1 91 , 198. Of ulcers, 198. 1 

Sheep, general character and properties of, 29 5. have been 
on the decline for fome time paft, in England, with refpect 
to their wool, 296. Peculiarly happy fituation of this ifland 
for raifing flocks of fheep, 297, 32 *• Origin of the fine 
breed of iKeep in Spain, 298. Means by which it is faid we 
firft obtained a fine breed of thefe animals, 299. What parts 
of England now moft famous for (Keep, 298, 301. Some 
account of the Spanifh fheep, of the management of them, 
and of their produce, 309—-317. What grounds and filia- 
tions beft for ihecp, 297, 317, 3 18. Sheep are remarkably 
fond of, and benefited by, the milfoil or yarrow, 3 18. Cur- 
ed of the rot by feeding on burnet, 319. Well fed withlu*- 
cerne, 320. Cautions to be obferved when they feed on clo- 
ver, ibid. How to correct the inconveniencies which may 
arife from their feeding on turnips, 321 . Carrots and parf- 
nips excellent and profitable food for them, ibid. How, and 
when moft proper to lead them to pafture, 322, 330. Are 
benefited by being in the open air, but fhould n ot ever be 
laid wet, 323. Directions how to houfe them in very feverc 
weather, 324. When, and how to ihear them, 329. 
Reafons why the flack ihould be examined every year, 330. 
How beft fattened, 331. Cannot be fattened a fecond time, 
ibid. When and how beft to caftrate lambs, ibid. Remark 
on their fat and fuet, 332. Qualities requifite in a good 
ram, and in a ewe, for breeding, 333, 344. Yeaning of 
the ewe, ibid. Rearing of lambs, 335. Ufes of ewes 
milk, 336, Age to which ftieep may live, ibid. General 
caufes of their diieafes, 337. Remedies recommended for 
fome of them, particularly fuch as proceed from too much 
wet, 338 — 34.1. Methods of treating their cutaneous dika£- 
es, 34.2 — 344. Diforders of the head and throat, 344* 345. 
Coughs and iKortnefs of breath, 34$. Difeafes of the belly, 
346. Of the liver, 346 — 348. The dropfy, 349 — 35L 
No animals fo fubject to the fmall-pox as iheep are, 372, 
383. How to be treated in it, 41 1 — 414. 

Shepherd, qualifications requifite in a good, 308 — 337. 

Shoeing, how beft performed on horfes, 241. 

Small-pox, a moft dreadful diforder in iheep, 372, 383. In- 
oculating it in them confidered, 389. How to treat it in 
them, 411 — 414- 

Soiling of horfes, cautions to be obferved in, 80, Reafon why 
the beft feafon tor foiling of cattle is early in the fpring, 8a. 
Excellence of lucerne tor this purpofe, ibid. 21 5. Proof 
of the great utility of foiling horfes, 214. 

Sole (the) of a horfe, how to be treated when drawn, and when 
impofthumated, 232. * 

Spirit 
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Spirit eflVieie, why an excellent application for a (uperficial 
burn, 307. 

Splint \ (a) what, and how to be treated, 211. 

Spurrey, recommended for the food of cattle, and efpecially of 

niilch-cows, 277. 
Stable, (a) how moft properly conftructed for horfes, 76. Should 

always be kept perfectly clean, and why, $3. And have an 

opening in the cieltnjg to carry off the foul air, 103. For 

oxen, 289. 

Staggers, in a horfe, what, and how to be treated, 1 17. In- 
Ranee of a cure accidently performed by falt-petre, 217. 

Stag-evil, (the) in horfes described, u8- Vegetius's opinion 
of it's caufes, and his method of cure, HQ 

Stallion, description of a, fit for breeding, 59. Of what coun- 
try beft, according to the breed intended, 6cl How moft 
properly led to the mare intended for him, 67. And how 
to be affifted in the act of copulation, ibid. ~Cautrons to be 
observed in regard to the frequency of his covering, ibid. 
Age to which a ft all ion may continue to generate, 73- 

Steel, powder of, how made, 1 51. 

j/«x, fymptoms of a horfe having a ftone m the bladder, 1 72. 



Strains, the nature and treatment of, 179* A fomentation, a 
poultice, and a plaifter for a drain, ibid. How to diftin- 
guiiH what part in particular is {brained, 1 80, Embrocati* 
on for a ftratn, ibid. 
Strangles, in horfes, what, and how to be treated, 140—143. 
StroTtguary, (a) in horfes, how to be treated, 171, 173, 174. 
Studs, for breeding of horfes, where and how beft formed, 

(locked, and conducted, 57 — 6t. 
Sulphur-ointment , how made, 224, 

Suppofitiries, the ufe of, and how made for a horfe, 1 56, 1 74. 

Surfeit, in a horfe, figns of, and method of cure, 221, 223. 

Suture, (the) of a large wound made with a iharp inftrument, 
how beft performed, 1 89. 

Spellings in the glands, how to be treated, 209. On the back 
or withers, 210. 

Swine, the character of, 3 $9- Why the moft profitable animals 
that an inhabitant of the country can rear, 361- How fed, 
362. And how fatted, 363. At what age, and in what 
weather moft proper to caftrate them, 364. At what age 
fit for propagation, 36 g- Time of the fow's going, ibid. 
Wild lows farrow but once a year, but tame ones twice, 
366. General way of difpofing of their pigs, ibid. Names 
given to the wild boar according to his age, 367. Some 
circumftances relative to hunting of the wild boar, 360, m *. 
Age to which fwjne may live, 367. Their vaft increafe all 
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fed, ibid. 
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orer the world, ibid. How to treat the only difeafethat 
feems to be peculiar to them, namely, the meaues, 369. 

T. 

Teeth, (the) when and how the fureft indication of a horfe's 

age, 27. Shew, and how, the age of an ox, 264. 
Tents, why juftly exploded in the dreffing of wounds, 19$, 
Throat, general diforders of horfes in the, with their lyinptorns 

and cures, 14c* — 149. In fheep, 345. 
Trot (the) of a horfe, how moft perfectly performed, 23. Me- 

chanifin of this motion, 24, n± *. 
Tumours, the feveral fortsrfi enumerated and defcribed, and 

how moft propedy treated, 208 — 213— 34S- 
Turbith, remarkable Angularity i n^ 227. 
Turnips, good food for horfes, 79 — 215. And for oxen ; but 

iliould be diced, and why, when they are given to cattle, 

276. How to correct the inconveniencies of their too-great 

nioifture, when given to fheep, 320. 

V. 

Varix, (a) what, and how to be treated, 203, 2_lq* See alfo, 
Tumours. 

Vtgettus, his opinion of the caufes of the ftag-evil in horfes, 
and his method of cure, 1 1^. His defcription of the lethar- 
gy in a horfe, 1 21. His method of treating the ftrangles, 
140. Defcription of, and method of treating, the forfeit, 

222. 

Venomous bites, how to be treated when inflicted on a horfe, 
233—238. 

Ventilation of' water recommended, in order to purify it, 418. 
Vertigo in fheep, caufes and treatment of, 344. 
Vitriol, wherein often very improperly ufed by farriers, 183. 
Vives (the) or Ives in a horfe, what, and how to be treated, 

[Ali 

Ulcers, the feveral forts of, and how to be treated, 298 — 207. 

W. 

Walk (the) how moft perfectly performed by a horfe, 25. It's 
mechanifm, 24, tL *. 

Water, why probably when too cold, a caufe of the glanders, 
£8, a* What fort beft for horfes, yj. When frequent- 
ly the caufe of colics, 1 54. Hail water thought to be very 
pernicious, 31 g, 3. *. Water may contribute greatly, and 
how, to the production of epidemic difeafes, 399> 4°°> 4' 7* 
Methods of purifying water, 418. 

#W, the Englifh, has been on the decline for fome time paft, 

in 



INDEX. 

in regard to it's quality, 296. The feveral forts of Spanifti 
wool, and which moll cfteemed, 298, n. *. Nature and 
qualities of the Irifh wool, 30L Of the Dutch and Flemifli 
wool, 301. Of the Swedifh wool, 303. Of the French 
wool, ibid. Of the Italian wool, 304. Of the German, 
Polim, Ruffian, and Tartarian wools, 305 . Proofs how 
far the nature of wool may be affected by the climate of a 
country, ibid- The wool of North America faid to be in 
general better than the Englifh, ibid. n. *. 

Worms, in horfes, the forts of, defcribed, 157. And how to 
be got rid of, 164, 16$. See Bots . An extraordinary fort 
of worms found in the livers of fheept 347* 

Wounds, made with a fharp inftrument, the treatment of, un- 
der their feveral ufually-attendant circumftances, 1 86 — 191 , 
l97- The treatment of gun-ftiot wounds, ^06. 

Y. 

Tarrvw, or milfoil, an excellent food for flieep, and highly 
plcafing to them, 318. 



ERRATUM. /. 300. /. !• for hiding, read folding. 
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